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PREFACE 


\'f 


Minister 


TO  THOMAS  OHAPLIN,  MJ>. 

FOBHBBLT  OF  JBBUSALBM 

■*-  ■.  f , 

Mt  dbab  Obaplin,  '  '  } 

Sinoe  this  book  was  suggested  by  yon,  and  sinoe  many  of  its  pages 
were  inspired  by  your  teaching,  I  beg  in  all  gratitude  to  inscribe  to  yea 
the  vclmne,  snch  as  it  is— ^  poor  outcome  of  maoh  listening — and  to 
own  that  if  there  is  any  good  thing  in  it,  that  good  thing  mnst  be 
acknowledged  as  due  to  yon.  There  is  no  one  whr)  knows  better  than 
yon,  not  only  the  actual  daily  life  of  the  People,  the  laws,  and  the 
manners,  and  the  views,  and  the  prejudices — ^the  greatness  and  the 
littlenesS'-of  Sephardim  and  Askenazim— but  also  the  possibilities,  the 
aspirations,  and  the  hopes  of  this  ancient  race.  Above  all»  the  intense 
humanity  which  abides  in  all  their  hearts. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  following  pagos  to  show  something  of 
these  possibilities,  of  these  aspirations,  and  of  this  humanity.  The 
recent  advance  of  the  Jews  in  Western  Europe,  the  way  Ir  which  they 
are  stepping  to  the  front  in  every  branch  that  can  occupy  the  human 
intellect,  must  before  long  force  upon  the  world  a  new  consideration  of 
the  Law  which  they  have  so  faithfully  followed.  It  may  be  that  some 
of  our  present  difficulties  will  find  a  solution  in  these  Ordinances, 
whioh  many  of  those  who  receive  and  study  the  Bible  as  wholly 
inspired  oontinne  to  treat  at  the  same  time  with  contempt  and 
n^toct. 

I  remain,  dear  Chaplin, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

WALTBR  BESANT, 
TBoaNAL  End:  Auguat  1898. 
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PROLOGUB 


THE  SLAVE  OF  HAH 


*  I  EXPECTED  you,  Emanuel.*  ^    •-  '     ^^ 

The  girl — she  was  little  more— who  was  seated  at  the 
window  turned  her  head  quietly,  and  spoke  with  the  appear- 
ance of  calm,  hut  her  cheek  flushed  crimson  and  her  hands 
trembled. 

The  clock  was  striking  ten  when  her  visitor  opened  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room  and  stood  in  the  doorway  unan- 
nounced. He  was  quite  a  young  man — not  more  than 
twenty-five— but  he  seemed  older,  by  reason  of  his  grave  and 
thoughtful  expression  and  his  deep-set  eyes.  Looking  at  his 
dress,  one  might  have  set  him  down  as  a  young  working 
man ;  he  wore  a  loose  square  jacket — the  kind  of  jacket  that 
is  sometimes  affected  by  young  clergymen  as  well  as  working 
men ;  he  had  no  gloves,  and  his  boots  were  serviceable  rather 
than  neat.  Yet  one  does  not  see  in  many  young  working 
men  features  so  fine,  eyes  so  steady,  or  a  face  so  strong. 
Moreover,  the  ordinary  working  man  very  seldom  shows  a 
beard  so  long  and  silky  as  that  which  adorned  this  young 
man.  He  was  an  extremely  handsome  man,  tall  and  well- 
proportioned,  with  the  beauty  of  an  Arab  rather  than  that  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon.  Such  a  type  would  be  impossible  in  a 
young  man  of  English  descent.  When  in  your  walks  abroad 
you  pass  such  a  young  man  you  marvel,  even  considering  the 
Unexpectedness  of  the  streets :  then,  if  you  are  a  person  of 
travel  and  informationi  you  begin  to  think  of  a  street  in  a 
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Spanish  city — narrow,  with  lofty  houses,  windows  with  bal- 
conies, women  leaning  over  the  balconies,  bits  of  bright  colour 
in  Jbhe  hangings,  old  coats-of-arms  c!:;>rved  on  the  fronts,  and 
^)1^  down  below  showing  just  such  faces.  Then  the  word 
3pMldim  comes  back  to  your  memory.  This  face,  you  say, 
|^|[^  to  the  Children  of  the  Dispersion :  they  were  m  Spain 
'  ')re  the  legions  of  Titus  completed  the  National  Scat- 
tef^^'^ey  are  of  the  ancient  people,  whose  lineage  is  so 
long  tM^,  compared  with  them,  the  Bourbons  ire  mushrooms,  ^ 
and  thi  jHapsburgs  are  of  yesterday. 

In  this  face  was  something  of  the  eagle,  the  nose  was 
narrow  and  shghtly  aquiline,  the  nostrils  were  finely  cut  and 
delicate,  the  eyes  keen  and  clear,  deep -set,  under  straight  and 
well-marked  eyebrows,  and  in  colour  blue  as  the  finest  steel 
of  Damascus ;  the  lips  were  firm,  the  mouth  finely  curved ;  a 
there  was  a  rich  deep  colouring  of  the  cheek ;  the  forehead  '  . 
was  broad  and  while,  the  clustering  hair  was  chestnut ;  the 
sun  had  touched  that  face  with  a  glow  which  lingered  on  it. 
Surely  the  Rabbi  Akiba,  or  Gamaliel,  or  even  Onkelos  himself, 
must  have  had  such  a  face.  Surely  this  was  the  face  which 
belonged  to  the  illustrious  MaccabsBan  house.  Surely  this 
was  the  face  at  sight  of  which  Joshua's  enemies  turned  and 
fled.  Such  a  face  is  best  seen  with  a  turban  and  a  long 
flowing  robe  of  silk,  beneath  which  hangs  by  a  crimson  sash 
the  scimitar :  then  such  a  face  might  serve  for  a  portrait  of 
Mohammed.  Or,  if  you  give  it  a  kufeeyeh,  and  clothe  the 
figure  in  a  sheepskin,  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  leather  belt, 
it  may  serve  for  the  Prophet  Elisha  when  he  was  still  young 
and  had  just  received  the  cloak  of  his  Master  and  Forerunner. 
Such  a  face,  with  such  an  expression,  and  accompanied  or  set 
off  by  a  modern  English  dress,  not  of  very  grand  appearance, 
seems  incongruous,  yet  it  is  always  striking  and  always 
handsome. 

The  girl — to  repeat,  she  was  litfle  more — half  rose  from 
her  chair ;  she  was  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  room 
at  an  open  window  looking  out  upon  a  West-End  square ;  it 
v.as  June,  and  the  fragrance  of  lime-blossoms  filled  the  room. 
She  half  rose  and  sank  back,  her  colour  changing  to  white ; 
she  gasped ;  she  caught  her  breath. 

The  man  still  stood  in  the  doorway,  silent.  His  colour 
did  not  change ;  his  eyes  showed  no  other  emotion  than  that  of 
steady  purpose,  a  self -governed  look  which  was  always  in  them. 
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Then  the  girl  mastered  herself. 

*I  expected  you/  she  repeated.  'You  said  that  you 
would  come  back  t^r  a  year ;  that  you  w^ld  give  me  a  year 
to  consider.' 

*  You'  have  had  a  year,  and  I  have  returned ;  it  is  a  year 
this  evening  since  we  parted,  and  a  year  and  a  month  since 
we  were  married.' 

M  am  ready  to  talk  with  you,  Emanuel.' 

She  rose,  swept  back  the  long  train  of  her  evening  dress 
with  a  practised  hand,  like  a  princess  on  the  stage,  and 
advanced  to  meet  him.  He  closed  the  door,  and  walked  into 
the  room.  About  the  middle  of  the  floor  both  stopped,  as  if 
they  were  two  sovereigns  meeting  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
frontier.  There  was  no  greeting,  there  was  no  kiss  of  man 
and  wife,  there  was  no  hand-grasp.  They  were  man  and 
wife  parted,  as  yet  unreconciled.  They  stood  face  to  face 
with  three  feet  of  carpet  between  them:  they  stood  in  silence 
for  a  space.  The  man's  eyes  were  steady,  commanding ;  the 
woman  beneath  his  gaze  quailed  for  a  moment.  But  she 
recovered  immediately,  and  returned  his  look— defiant,  rebel- 
lious. The  attitude  of  the  pair,  the  eyes  of  the  man  and  of 
the  woman,  revealed  the  situation  without  a  word.  There 
was  the  maai  who  would  be  Master,  there  was  the  woman 
who  refused  to  obey.  That  was  all.  Yet  it  was  a  situation 
which  demanded  many  words.  ' 

She  was  quite  young,  not  more  than  two-and-twenty ;  she 
was  dressed  for  the  evening  as  few  women  of  her  age  dare  to 
dress.  It  was,  to  begin  with,  the  dress  of  a  grande  dame ; 
now  it  is  only  a  grande  dame  de  par  le  mender  so  accepted  by 
the  world,  who  can  venture,  at  twenty-two,  to  wear  a  dress 
'  which  asserts  posijiion,  claims  authority,  and  commands 
respect.  The  ordinary  girl  of  that  age,  even  though  she  is  a 
princess  or  a  Parisian,  is  generally  content  to  look  lovely ; 
she  does  not  care  about  anything  else.  Bank  and  authority 
belong  to  the  forties,  the  fifties,  the  sixties.  At  twenty-two, 
even  when  one  is  married,  and,  therefore,  presumablv,  no 
longer  desires  admiration,  to  be  beautiful  is  enough.  Appa- 
rently it  was  not  enough  for  this  girl.  Perhaps  she  had  a 
reason  for  magnificence  on  this  hight ;  she  was  dressed  suit- 
ably. It  was  a  great  occasion — ^it  was  a  turning  point.  In 
such  a  crimson  velvet,  with  such  lace,  with  such  rubies  and 
peari8»  with  such  gold  chains,  a  Queen  might  be  dressed— 
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say,  perhaps,  the  Queen  of  a  half-civilised  state,  the  Queen  of 
Annenia,  the  Queen  of  Boumania,  the  Queen  of  Servia,  the 
Queen  of  Abyssinia^the  Queen  of  Gandia,  Cyprus,  or  Bhodes. 
This  woman,  bv  no  means  a  Queen,  chose  to  dress  in  this 
manner — first,  because  she  liked  magnificence  of  all  kinds, 
in  dress,  in  furniture,  in  art,  in  carriages,  in  horses ;  next, 
because  she  was  bom  to  great  wealth,  and  it  was  natural  to 
her  to  wear  things  rich  and  splendid ;  and  lastly,  because  she 
hoped  to  bring  her  husband  to  submission  by  the  beauty 
which  he  loved  adorned— all  men  love  beauty  best  adorned — 
as  becomes  great  beauty. 

She  was  dressed  Uke  a  Queen,  she  looked  like  a  Queen ; 
but  it  was  a  Queen  defiant,  rebellious — a  Queen  going  forth 
to  war. 

Her  face  was,  like  her  husband's,  of  the  Oriental  type, 
with  which  of  late  years  we  have  become  somewhat  familiar. 
Formerly  it  was  rarely  seen^  except  occasionally  at  the  theatre. 
Now  we  see  it  everywhere — in  the  stalls,  at  private  views,  on 
the  stage,  in  studios,  at  concerts,  at  public  funcilons.  There 
are  as  many  Oriental  as  Occidental  types.  This  girl  was  not 
possessed  of  the  almond  eyes,  black,  long,  soft,  and  languish - 
mg,  which  poets  used  to  associate  with  the  East :  she  could 
not  be  painted  as  Leila,  or  the  Favourite  of  the  Harem,  or 
anything  of  that  kind;  nor  was  her  complexion  oUve;  nor 
had  she  a  mass  of  black  hair.  On  the  contrary,  her  eyes 
were  brown,  clear  and  cold  and  keen ;  to-night  there  was  no 
languishing  in  them  and  no  tenderness;  her  features  were 
finely,  clearly  cut,  the  curve  of  her  lips  well  defined,  her 
mouth  full,  firm — even  hard — her  nose  somewhat  aqiuline, 
her  forehead  more  square  than  seems  to  some  consistent  with 
perfect  beauty ;  her  hair,  brown,  abundant,  was  rolled  up  and 
round  her  head,  confined  by  a  gay  ribbon  or  band  in  which 
gleamed  small  gold  coins ;  her  face  was  pale,  but  not  anaamic ; 
it  had  not  that  morbid  pallor  which  belongs  to  low  vitality, 
and  causes  healthy  men  to  shudder  and  turn  aside.  It  was 
pale  as  certain  artful  hues  of  satin  are  pale,  with  a  faint  touch 
of  colour  to  lend  it  wa  mth.  Moreover,  this  evening  there 
lay  on  either  cheek  a  re  .  and  flaming  spot. 

*You  are  my  husband,'  she  said.  'I  am,  I  suppose, 
Madame,  or  Mistress,  or  the  SeucfL-a  Elveda.  I  must  wear 
my  husband's  name.  I  am  the  wife  of  Emanuel  Elveda ^ 
soholar,  chemist,  philosopher,  man  of  many  ideas.' 
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*  I  am  your  husband,  Isabel.' 

'Emanuel  Elveda/  she  went  on,  Ms  a  man  of  ancient 
lineage,  as  well  as  a  man  of  intellect.  His  ancestry  is  far 
more  ancient  than  that  of  any  Christian  family,  even  the 
Bourbons,  "can  boast.  In  Spain  his  people  pretended  for 
generations .  to  conform  to  the  modem  faith  ;  they  were 
ennobled.  He  is  the  Conde  Elveda  if  he  chooses  to  l>ear  the 
title ;  but  when  I  met  my  husband  he  was  plain  Emanuel 
Elveda.  His  family  had  lost  their  lands  and  their  wealth ; 
they  had  abandoned  their  rank ;  they  had  returned  openly  to 
then*  old  faith.    He  was  poor  and  proud.' 

'  I  am  still  your  husband,  Isabel,'  he  repeated. 

'  I  have  said  this,  Emanuel,  to  show  that  I  recognise  your 
great  qualities.  This  makes  my  rebellion  the  more  daring, 
does  it  not  ?  You  remind  me  that  you  are  still  my  husband  ? 
Does  that  mean  still  that  you  demand  my  submission  ? ' 

at  does.' 

'Then— if  I  still  refuse?' 

*  A  wife  is  not  a  servant  or  a  slave.' 

'  If  you  make  her  a  slave,  what  matter  for  a  name  t ' 

*  If  you  are  my  wife,  obey  your  husband. 

'  I  have  reflected,  as  you  wished  me  to  do.  I  hoped  that 
you  would  also  reflect  and  come  back  open  to  reason.  My 
position  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  last  year :  my  opinions 
are  the  same :  my  resolution  is  unaltered.' 

'  And  mine.' 

*  Will  you  give  me  a  bill  of  divorce  ?  * 

*  I  will  not.' 

*  You  have  right  by  the  law  of  our  People,  if  not  by  the 
law  of  the  lane!.  Whsn  did  the  law  of  the  land  override  the 
law  of  our  People  ?  You  may  divorce  your  wife,  because  you 
are  a  man  and  she  is  a  woman,  for  any  cause  that  you  please, 
or  for  no  cause ;  a  notary  will  draw  up  the  bill  of  divopf^e,  the 
Babbis  will  witness  it.  There  Ip  good  and  sufficient  cause  > 
Let  me  go.' 

*  I  will  not  let  you  ^o.' 

*  Emanuel  1 ' — she  joined  her  hands  and  spoke  earnestly— 
*if  you  ever  loved  me,  or  thought  you  lo^eii  ^iie,  by  the 
memory  of  that  time  let  me  go.  I  will  never,  never,  never 
again  be  your  wife  or  an^  man's  wife.  Henceforth  I  will  be 
firee.  Give  me — that  is  give  yourself — freedom ;  say  to  me  in 
the  language  of  the  People  and  in  the  words  of  the  Iaw  :  "  I 
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put  thee  away,  I  dismiss  and  divorce  thee ;  from  this  time 
thou  art  in  thme  own  power ;  thou  mayest  be  married  to  any 
other  man  whom  thou  pleasest ;  let  no  man  hinder  thee  in 
any  name  from  this  day  forward  and  for  ever,  and  Lo  1  thou 
art  free  to  any  man." ' 

*  No — I  will  not  seek  a  bill  of  divorce.* 

'  I  am  grieved  on  your  account,  Emanuel.  All  your  life 
you  will  be  bound  to  a  woman  who  will  refuse  to  live  with 
you  and  to  take  care  of  you.  Yet  you  want  a  wife  more  than 
most  men,  because  you  are  helpless  in  many  things.  Take 
pity  on  yourself  and  release  yourself.' 

*  No,  you  are  my  wife ;  I  am  your  husband.  I  will  not 
surrender  my  wife,  even  though  sue  repudiate  her  husband 
all  her  life.  I  will  not  oast  upon  her  name  the  shadow  and 
odium  of  a  divorce.' 

The  wife  sighed.  *  I  have  done  my  best,  £manuel.  It  is 
for  your  sake  mat  I  ask  it.  For  my  own,  as  I  go  my  own  way 
henceforth,  I  am  indifferent.*        < 

'  Is  there  more  to  say  ?  '  , 

'  No — and  yet — we  are  going  to  part  again.  Perhaps  we 
shall  never  meet  again.  You  will  hear  of  me,  probably,  as 
doing  things  you  do  not  approve.  There  are  certain  things 
that  1  would  say  before  you  go — things  that—that — well,  I 
would  that  you  should  think  of  me  as  kindly  as  you  can. 
Believe  me,  Emanuel,  if  there  was  any  man  whom  I  could 
own  as  lord  and  master  it  is  you.  Believe  me,  no  other  man 
will  win  love  from  me -' 

'  I  believe  it.    You  are  Isabel.' 

She  sat  down,  taking  a  chair  beside  her  near  the  frontier. 
He  took  another.  There  was  still  the  space  of  three  feet 
between  them :  the  chairs  faced  opposite  ways,  and  they  sat 
one  looking  east  and  the  other  west.  The  wife  turned  her 
head  and  rested  it  upon  her  hand ;  but  the  husband  sat  with- 
out looking  round.  Perhaps,  in  spite  of  his  fixed  purpose  he 
feared  to  look  too  long  upon  her  face. 

<  Woman,  in  your  eyes,'  she  began,  '  is  an  inferior 
creature.' 

'  She  fills  her  place  in  the  Divine  Order ;  she  can  fill  no 
other  place ;  if  she  tries  there  follow  discords,  rebellions,  evils 
of  all  kinds.' 

'Oh I  Divine  Order— Divine  Order t'  she  repeated  im- 
patiently.   *  But  what  else  could  I  expect  ?    It  is  the  old,  old 
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jargon — the  jargon  of  the  Babhis.  ■  When  shall  we  have  done 
with  it  ?  When  will  you  step  outside  of  it,  Emanuel — ^you — 
a  wise  man — you — a  scholar — ^you — a  genius — you— -when 
will  you  st6p  out  of  the  darkness  ?  ' 

He  shook  his  head.  'The  light/  he  said,  'lies  along  the 
path  following  the  Divine  Order.* 

*  My  former  friend — my  pretended  Master — it  is  nothing 
to  me  what  the  men  of  old  said.  I  own  nothing  but  the 
present ;  I  see  nothing  but  what  is  around  me ;  I  follow 
nothing  but  the  way  pointed  out  by  living  men.  Go  back  to 
your  dead  past,  if  you  will.    Leave  me  to  the  actual  present.' 

Again  he  shook  his  head.  *■  It  is  the  way  of  blindness/  h3 
said. 

*  When  we  parted  last/  she  went  on, '  we  had  little  time 
for  explanation.  You  insisted ;  I  refused.  You  still  insisted ; 
I  refused  with  rage  and  with  bitter  words.  I  have  repented 
of  those  words,  Emanuel,  but  not  of  the  refusal  whicn  you 
call  discord  and  rebellion.  That  was  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be 
profaned  by  any  hard  words.  But  I  was  a  rebel,  and  rebels 
are  too  often  intemperate  in  speech  and  action.  Besides,  you 
angered  me  with  your  calm,  cold  words,  "  Obey  your  hus- 
band," you  said.  "  Obey  your  husband,"  you  repeated.  I 
would  not  obey  Iny  husband,  but  to  tell  you  of  my  resolution — 
my  rebellion — ^was  harder  than  you  would  think  possible. 
Forgive  those  words,  Emanuel.' 

*  Does  the  sky  ask  to  be  forgiven  for  its  sudden  storms  ? 
There  needs  no  forgiveness,' 

'  Because,  I  suppose^  a  woman's  words  are  worth  so  little,' 
she  replied  with  a  laugh.  '  A  wise  man,  a  learned  man,  like 
you,  why  should  you  regard  any  quick  words  of  mine? 
Nevertheless,  the  refusal,  I  say,  cost  me  more  th^n  you  would 
think,  if  a  woman's  emotions  are  worth  thinking  about.' 

*  A  woman's  emotions  ?  All  the  world  hangs  daily  upon 
a  woman's  emotions,  Frankly,  Isabel,  your  words  are  long 
since  forgiven.  Truly,  I  understood  that  before  you — you — - 
of  your  great  and  noble  heart— could  say  such  things  you 
must  have  been  very  deeply  moved.  That  is  gone  and  for- 
gotten. Let  us  go  on.  You  have  more  to  say  before  we  part 
again.' 

'  I  should  like  you  to  understand,  if  you  can.  The  weak 
^int  in  such  men  as  you  is  that  you  wrap  yourself  up  'm, 
your  doak  of  tradition — of  superstition— of  so-called  cer- 
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fainty — and  refuse  to  listen.  You  are  like  the  Catholic  priest 
who  says,  "  We  have  the  Truth  Absolute,"  and  so  refuses  so 
much  as  to  reason  on  things.  In  fact,  beyond  certainty  one 
cannot  go.' 

'  That  is  so.  Some  things  are  certain — for  instance,  the 
relations  of  the  Woman  to  the  Man.' 

'You  make  it  still  harder  for  me  to  confess— or  to  ex- 
plain—my position.  However,  you  know  how  a  girl  of  our 
People  is  brought  up.  When  she  is  bom  there  are  no  re- 
joicmgs.  No  one  hopes  or  expects  anything  of  her.  She 
steals  into  the  world  in  silence.  When  her  brother  is  bom 
there  are  great  rejoicings,  even  in  the  poorest  house.  When 
the  boy  arrives  at  thirteen  years  and  a  half  he  is  called  a  Son 
of  the  Commandment,  and  is  required  to  observe  the  six 
hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  which  form  the  Law.  What 
has  the  girl  to  learn  ? ' 

'  She  leams  to  bless  the  Sabbath  bread ;  she  lights  the 
candles  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  repeats  the  prayer. 
These  are  all  her  duties.' 

■■'■-■  *  This  is  the  Divine  Order,  in  short— that  ♦he  men  shall 
leam  everything,  do  everything,  and  be  responsible.  For  the 
woman ' 

'  There  is  obedience.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  Law  for 
Woman.* 

*  So  I  was  brought  up — I,  with  my  intellect,  my  gifts — 
the  heiress  of  this  great  fortune.  I  saw,  being  a  girl  of  per- 
ception, that  everything  desirable  goes  to  Man — the  wealth, 
the  honours,  the  position,  the  authority,  the  learning.  At 
first  I  acquiesced.  My  women  told  me  that  io  was  so,  and 
could  not  be  otherwise.  If  things  cannot  be  othennse,  it  is 
foolish  to  repine.  I  saw  from  my  infancy  aE  the  women 
submissive  and  unquestioning — all  meek  and  obedient  ser- 
vants to  the  men.  It  could  not  be^  otherwise,  of  course.  To 
be  the  slaves  of  such  men  as  one  sees — oh ! — horrible  I  So, 
I  say,  I  made  no  inquiry  into  the  matter  at  all.  Among  our 
People  religion  orders  this  submission.  Presently,  I  went 
into  the  outer  world,  where  there  was  a  freer  air.  I  heard 
things  said  which  made  me  think.    There  were  girls  who 

Proposed  independence  as  their  right ;  there  were  some  who 
ad  gained  their  independence.  There  were  whispers,  mur- 
murs ;  at  last  voices  with  clear  utterances.  And  I  found  that 
there  bad  been  women— were  still  women— -wl^o  oould  do  ftU 
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that  men  oould  do — ay  I  as  well.  .  I  myseit  have  done  as  well 
as  any  man  of  my  own  age,  and  better — far  better— than 
most.  What  is  this  new  thing  in  the  world  ?  Nothing  short 
of  the  great  discovery  that,  given  the  pick  of  women,  they  can 
meet  on  equal  terms  the  pick  of  men :  yes,  in  any  coienco,  in 
scholarship,  in  anything  not  requiring  your  strength  of  mus- 
cle, the  woman  is  as  good  as  the  man.  I  claim  no  superiority, 
as  others  do — equality  alone  satisfies  me.' 

'  Yet  it  is  not  so.' 

•Why?' 

'  First  of  all,  because  the  Divine  Order — say,  if  you  please, 
Nature — has  ruled  it  otherwise.' 

'  Again  ' — with  a  gesture  of  impatience — *  the  Divine 
Order !  Now,  listen.  I  looked  about  me,  I  considered,  and 
I  discovered  that  women  are  everywhere  able  to  do  work 
equal  to  that  of  the  man  and  even  better.  They  make  any- 
thing they  try  to  make ;  they  write  novels,  poems,  books ;  the 
magazires  are  filled  with  essays  and  papers  written  by  women ; 
the  shops  are  kept  by  women :  look  at  the  administration  of 
business  houses  by  Frenchwomen  I  There  are  women 
artists ' 

'  All  this,*  said  her  husband, '  is  quite  true.* 

'Actresses,  musicians — ^in  a  word,  this  ver^  generation 
effectually  gives  the  lie,  once  for  all,  to  the  mferiority  of 
women.' 

*  You  think  so  ? ' 

'  I  think  so.  What  Nature  disjproves  when  the  experiment 
is  once  made  can  no  longer  be  maintained  as  a  theory.' 

'That  is  true.  Has  Nature  disproved  what  the  experience 
of  the  ages  proves  ?  One  or  two  girls  have  passed  examina- 
tions as  well  as  the  boys.  They  have  even  shown  promise. 
Where  is  the  performance  ?  Where  is  the  reversal  of  Nature's 
laws  ?    Where  is  still  the  leading  ? ' 

•  I  say  no  more  about  it.  You  wrap  yourself  in  your  cloak 
of  the  Truth  Absolute.  Let  me  go  on.  It  was  more  difficult 
for  me  than  for  other  women  to  clear  my  mind  of  superstition. 
We  are  always  Orientals.  It  is  almost  an  instinct  with  us  to 
believe  that  woman  is  not  only  lower  than  man,  but  that  she 
ought  to  be  marri^ — it  is  a  shame  for  her  not  to  be  married. 
Unfortunately,  while  I  had  emancipated  myself  from  the 
doctrine  of  mferiority,  I  had  not  thrown  off  the  s^apposed 
necessity  for  marriage.    I  thereford  looked  about  for  a  bos- 
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bandy  a  fit  mate  for  myself.  I  would  have  no  monoy-maker : 
my  own  fortune  was  enough  for  a  dozen  families ;  I  would 
not  have  an  artist,  because  the  artistic  temperament  is 
capricious.  I  wanted  for  my  husband  a  scholar,  a  man  of 
broad  views,  a  man  of  generous  instincts.  I  was  still  more 
limited  in  my  choice  because  I  would  not  marry  outside  the 
People.    I  found  you.' 

'  Yes,'  said  her  husband, '  you  found  me.' 

•That  you  were  poor;  that  you  would  never  make  any 
money ;  that  you  were  a  man  of  books ;  that  you  would  never 
go  into  society ;  that  you  would  have  none  of  the  ordinary 
ambitions  mattered  nothing.  I  thought  that  you  would  go 
your  way  and  that  I  should  go  mine.  Perhaps  our  ways 
would  lie  together,  side  by  side.  Perhaps  they  would  ue 
apart.  I  thought  that  a  man  of  your  powers  would  at  once 
accept  the  position  and  concede  equality.' 

'  You  should  have  put  it  forward  as  a  condition  of  mar- 
riage before,  not  after.' 

*  ^/ought  to  have  done  so.    I  was  wrong.' 

*  You  would  have  found  many  men,  I  dare  say,  ignoble 
enough  to  take  your  hand  on  that  or  any  other  condition.' 

*  I  trusted  tou  much  to  my  reasoning  powers — too  much  to 
your  liberal  mind.' 

'  Examinations  cannot  change  the  laws  of  nature.  Man 
is  Master.' 

'  Let  us  talk  no  more,  then.'  She  rose — they  both  rose ; 
they  faced  each  other  again.  The  man's  face  was  hard  and 
fixed ;  the  woman's,  softer  now,  her  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 
*  Emanuel,  one  word  more,  and  then,  if  you  choose,  then — 
you  can  leave  me.' 

'  Say  that  word.' 

*  I  think  that  we  may  still  be  happy.  Let  there  be  no 
question  as  to  mastery  or  of  submission  between  us  at  all. 
The  house  will  be  managed  without  your  advice:  you  caii 
pursue  your  own  studies  in  your  own  way.  Leave  me  to  my 
own  way.  Let  me  stand  beside  you  unquestioned.  Let  me 
follow  my  own  path,  whether  I  climb  beside  you  or  above 
you,  or  whether  I  sink  below  you.  Leave  me  free  to  act,  free 
to  speak,  free  to  come  and  go  as  I  please,  as  my  reason  and 
the  purpoue  of  my  life  may  lead  me.  Hush !  Don't  speak 
yet--<)ne  moment  1  You  know  that  I  shall  do  nothing  to  bring 
any  shade  .of  dishonour  upQn  your  name,  which  will  be  an 
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honoured  name.  Oh  I  There  is  no  other  man  in'  the  world 
to  whom  I  would  humble  myself  so  far  as  thiis.  But  for 
you—Emanuel !  Look  round  you.  This  great  house  is 
yours ;  these  servants  are  yours ;  the  library  is  yours — every- 
thing is  yours.  I  am  your— your — equal.  Yon  shall  sit  in 
peace  to  work  and  meditate,  with  no  care  for  your  daily  bread. 
We  wiU  walk  together  side  by  side.  We  will  take  counsel 
together.  To  be  able  to  carry  out  your  work,  does  not  that 
tempt  you  ?    Only  leave  me — leave  me  free  ! ' 

'No/  he  said,  'that  is  no  marriage  where  the  wife  is 
suffered  to  go  free.  It  is  dishonour  for  thb  husband — it  is 
disgraceful  for  the  wife.' 

She  sighed  again.  The  man  was  inflexible.  Had  he  but 
turned  his  head,  had  he  but  lifted  his  eyes,  had  he  made  the 
slightest  gesture,  she  might  have  yielded  to  him.  For  in  her 
heart  she  owned  him  for  her  Master ;  he  was  her  Master  in 
will,  her  Master  in  intellect,  her  Master  in  strength  and  pur- 
pose;  in  nobility  and  in  generosity  she  had  proved  Mm  her 
own  Master.  In  one  thing  only  she  was  his  equal—in  her 
pride. 

He  waited.    Had  she  anything  more  to  say  ?        ' 

'  You  must  go,  then,  Emanuel,*  she  said  sadly;  '  You 
will  go  out  to  your  own  life.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  you 
may  possibly  be  in  want  while  I  am  so  rich — so  rich.* 

*  I  shall  not  starve.' 

'  I  know  that  you  would  die  rather  than  take  money  from 
me ;  but,  Emanuel,  if  you  should  be  sick  and  suffering ' 

<  There  are  hospitals,  and  there  are  our  own  People.* 

'  Not  mine  any  longer.  I  give  them  up  with  !|]a^Jblisband ; 
I  renounce  the  People,  I  belong  to  them  no  long^^;s^^v^^  old 
traditions,  your  jumble  and  jargon  of  ceremonies  tt^d  super- 
stitions, I  will  follow  no  longer.  I  throw  them  dflX  *  With  a 
fine  gesture  she  renounced  her  People  and  her  reli^on. 

He  shook  his  head.  'You  cannot  renounce  yotir  People. 
Any  other  man  or  woman  may  renounce  his  ra^  and  enter 
another  nation:  you  cannot.  None  of  us  may. renounce  our 
People :  on  our  faces  there  is  a  mark  set — ih^  8^  of  the 
Lord— by  which  we  know  each  other  and  are  known  by  the 
world.  Vour  People — you  can  no  more  change,  tti^m  than 
yen  can  shake  off  that  seal  and  sign.'  '-^  '^^r  -  vi 

. '  You  cannot,  I  su||pose,  make  me  obey^  the  law  ?  *'  '■ 

*No,  I  cannot.    fWewell,  Isabel — still  my  wile.    Live 
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out  your  life  in  your  own  way.  I  shall  not  interfere.  Yott 
will  make  many  acquaintances  but  no  friends.  The  only 
friends  of  life  are  those  of  childhood.  As  we  are  bom  so  we 
live.  You  will  lead  a  life  of  intellectual  luxury,  a  life  without 
love  or  children ' — she  smiled  but  he  did  not  observe  it — '  a 
joyless,  loveless,  childless,  friendless  life.  When  you  are 
tired  of  it,  send  for  me  and  I  will  return  to  you.' 

He  turned,  and  slowly  walked  out  of  the  room. 

When  the  door  dosed,  his  wife  threw  out  her  arms :  it 
might  have  been  a  gesture  of  appeal,  or  of  weakness,  or  of 
wrath,  or  of  impatience,  or  of  all  four.  In  spite  of  her  boasted 
equality  she  was  beaten  :  the  man  would  concede  nothing  to 
her,  not  even  her  own  freedom:  he  would  make  no  com- 
promise,  he  was  going  back  to  the  world  of  ^verty,  he  would 
work  with  his  own  hands :  she  knew  his  pnde  and  his  firm- 
neps ;  he  would  be  Master  or  nothing. 

She,  for  her  part,  would  live  in  splendour  and  great 

wealth :  while  he But  she  would  be  his  equal,  or  she 

would  not  be  his  wife. 

She  went  out  of  the  drawing-room  and  looked  over  the 
stairs  into  the  hall  below. 

Her  husband  walked  slowly  down  the  stairs  and  across 
the  hall,  turning  his  head  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 
He  opened  the  street  door  and  went  out,  shutting  it  behind  him. 

The  wife  sighed  again.  When  she  turned  she  found  a 
little  old  woman — not  really  very  old,  but  she  looked  very 
old — with  brcwn  skin  and  wrinkled  face,  beside  her. 

'  Melkah,'  she  said,  *  I  am  beautiful,  am  I  not  ? ' 

*  There  is  no  woman  in  the  world  so  beautiful.* 

'  And  I  am  dressed  as  a  beautiful  woman  should  ? ' 

*  The  Queen  of  Sheba  could  not  be  better  dressed.' 

/  *  He  is  ma4e  of  stone,  Melkah.  I  put  on  my  best  to  wel- 
come and  to  move  him.  If  ever  I  was  attractive  in  the  eyes 
of  man  it  was  to-night.  I  looked  in  the  glass  and  saw  that 
I  was  very  beautiful.  I  thought  that  his  stubborn  will  would 
give  way  at  sight  of  this  my  beauty.  Oh !  I  am  ashamed, 
because  I  hoped  to  conquer — not  through  my  reason  or  for 
the  justice  of  my  case,  but  through  his  wetlkness.  But  he 
has  no  weakness.  He  loved  me  once ;  he  is  a  man  made  for 
love.  If  I  had  been  the  king's  favourite  decking  myself  out 
by  order  of  the  king  I  could  not  have  looked  more  lieautiful. 
But  he  is  made  of  stone.    His  eyes  never  softened,^  his  oheek 
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never  flashed ;  yet  I  know  him,  I  know  him.  Oh,  at  a  word, 
if  I  had  but  spoken  that  word — if  I  had  but  yielded — there 
would  have  been  softening  enough.  It  f.s  not  that  he  now 
scorns  what  onoe  he  loved.  Oh !  no — no— no — I  am  not 
jealous  of  Emanuel.  No  other  woman  could  ever  be  to  him 
what  I  have  been.    No — no — I  am  not  jealous.' 

*  Yet  man  is  nan,'  said  the  old  woman.  '  And  he  is  your 
husband.' 

*  If  not  even  my  beauty  could  move  him — oh  I  I  know— 
wealth,  ease,  luxury  have  no  charms  for  him.  You  cannot 
temjpt  him  with  the  common  things.  And  I  humiliated  my- 
self in  trying  the  only  thing — the  weapon  of  every  woman — 
mv  own  beauty.  I  paraded  myself  before  his  eyes.  I  am 
ashamed,  Melkah.' 

*  If  a  woman  cannot  persuade  by  sweet  looks  and  sweet 
voice,  how  shall  ''\  y  prevail  ?    And  he  is  your  husband.' 

*■  No,  Melkah,  he  is  my  husband  no  more.  He  would  be 
Master — that  or  nothing.  Master  I — my  Master — mine ! ' 
She  laughed  bitterly.  '  I  am  to  obey  hhn  in  all  things  ;  to 
ask  his  will ;  to  beg  his  permission.  He  would  be  Master  or 
nothing.  Then  let  him  be  nothing.  Let  him  return  to  the 
poverty  where  I  found  him.  My  Master? — mine?  No, 
Helkah,  no  1 ' 

'  Yet  he  is  a  man.  And  it  is  the  nature  of  a  man  tp  be 
Master.' 

*  It  is  best  that  we  should  part.  There  shall  be  no  ques- 
tion who  is  Master  of  myself.' 

*  Nay,'  said  the  old  woman,  *  a  wife  is  best  with  her  hus- 
band. He  is  the  Master :  woman  must  obey.  It  is  so  written. 
We  are  so  made.    It  is  the  Lord's  own  doing.' 

There  fell  upon  their  ears  the  sound  of  an  infant's  cry — 
it  is  a  feeble  cry,  but  it  can  be  heard  over  the  whole  of  a  great 
house. 

*  The  child,  Melkah,  the  chUd  !  Oh !  I  did  not  tell  him— 
I  took  care  not  to  tell  him.  He  does  not  know  tliat  he  has  a 
child,  a  child  of  the  submissive  sex,  the  obedient  sex.  He 
never  shall  know.  A  loveless,  childless,  joyless  hfe  he  said  I 
should  lead.  Shall  I  ?  He  does  not  know ;  he  never  shall 
know.  I^et  us  run  to  the  child,  Melkah.  I  come,  my  sweet ! ' 
She  cried  aloud,  as  if  the  infant  of  three  months  could  under- 
stand, but  mothers  are  so.  *  I  come,  my  darling  I  Mother 
comes  1 ' 
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UNOBB  THB  LAMPLIGHT 
SEVENTEEN  YEARS  LATER 

At  the  open  window  of  a  room  on  the  entresol  of  the  Gnad 
Hotel,  (j)baring  Cross,  sat  a  girl.  Over  her  head  she  had 
thrown  a; wrap  of  some  warm,  soft,  white  stuff,  and  she 
lenned  her  head  out  of  the  window,  looking  down  npon  the 
street,  and  upon  the  people  in  the  street.  The  time  was 
eleven  in  the  evening,  when  the  many  theatres  of  the  Strand 
turn  out  their  congregations  and  the  stream  of  life  is  at  its 
fullest.  It  was,  moreover,  a  night  in  June,  in  the  height  of 
the  season.  London  was  full ;  the  crowds  of  the  streets  were 
made  up  of  Londoners  proper,  English  visitors  from  the  coun- 
try, Americans  hy  the  thousand,  Gauls,  Teutons,  Muscovites, 
Cappadocians,  (ireeks,  and  Mesopotamians — yea,  from  the 
Isles  and  from  far  Cathay,  from  China  and  Malay  and  Mela- 
nesia ;  for  all  mankind  in  June  rejoices  to  acknowledge  that 
London  is  Queen  of  the  cities  of  the  world. 

The  people  streamed  along  the  pavehient  helow  the  girl 
at  the  window :  onmibuses  drove  up  at  the  comer ;  the 
peofj^e  fought  for  places ;  the  incense  of  their  cigarettes  and 
cigars  and  pipes  ascended  to  the  entresol — ^yea,  even  as  high 
as  the  first  floor :  the  girl  watched  and  listened  as  they  passed 
her.  In  the  broad  road  beyond  the  pavement  the  hansom 
cabs  flashed  meteoric  lights  as  they  drove  rapidly  along. 

'  Mother,'  said  the  girl — she  spoke  English  perfectly,  bnt 
with  a  slightly  foreign  accent — '  this  is  wonderful.  We  have 
nev^"  seen  anything  like  this  in  all  our  travels.  Oh,  this  is 
Lor  on  I  Oh,  it  is  London !  It  is  niy  own  birthj^lace !  Oh, 
what  crowds!  Oh,  what  a  wealth  of  lifet  This  is  better 
than  the  parks  that  we  saw  this  afternoon ;  better  than  the 
broad,  silent  squares ;  better  even  than  the  streets,  with  the 
lovely  shops.' 

The  elder  lady — she  was  not  much  more  than  forty — put 
down  the  book  she  was  reading,  rose  and  stood  beside  her 
daughter.  Together  they  looked  down  upon  this  full  and 
flowing  stream. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  mother,  *  it  is  a  wonderful  crowd.  There 
is  nothing  so  wonderful  as  London  in  all  the  world ;  nothing 
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BO  pleasant,  if  it  were  not  for  the  detestable  climate.  We 
have  kept  the  best  to  the  last,  dear.  Shall  you  be  pleased  to 
settle  down  after  all  our  wandering  ?  * 

'I  don't  know.  I  remember  nothing  but  wandering.  I 
think  I  like  changing  the  towns.  Of  course,  hotels  are  alike 
everywhere,  but  the  language  outside  is  different.' 

'  We  will  give  up  the  hotels  and  settle  down  in  a  house  of 
our  own.' 

*  Hadn't  we  better  stay  in  a  hotel,  mother  ?  You  see,  we 
know  our  way  about  in  a  hotel,  and  everything  is  done  for  us. 
In  a  house  we  should  have  to  think  of  things  for  ourselves. 
Suppose  the  waiting  went  wrong  ? ' 

*  We  will  have  a  housekeeper,  my  dear.  She  wUl  provide 
for  us.  Don't  be  afraid  of  the  waiting.  Yes,  it  is  a  truly 
wonderful  crowd ;  I  think  it  is  growing  thicker.  That  is,  I 
suppose,  because  the  theatres  are  emptying.' 

*  I  should  like  to  stay  here  and  to  look  at  the  crowd  every 
night.  Oh,  what  a  crowd  it  is !  The  people  cannot  move ; 
they  are  all  jammed  up  together.  See,  they  are  quite  good- 
humoured — they  laugh  and  sing!  Now  the  pressure  is 
relieved ;  they  go  on  again.  I  wonder*  who  they  are — all  of 
them,  so  many  thousands— every  one  of  them  the  centre  of 
the  whole  world,  just  as  important  to  himself  as^  I  am.  Isn't 
that  wonderful  to  think  of  ?  As  many  girls  in  the  world,  so 
many  Francescas.' 

*  With  a  difference,  my  child.    With  a  difference.* 

*  I  wonder  who  they  are,'  she  repeated.  '  Every  one  with 
his  life  behind  and  his  life  before !  Look  at  the  gleaming 
lights  in  the  road :  look  at  the  rows  of  lamps !  And,  oh  I 
look  again  at  the  crowd — the  'endless  crowd !  Who  are  they  ? 
What  do  they  think  about  ? ' 

*  The  mystery  of  the  crowd  lies  only  in  your  own  brain, 
Francesca.  These  people  are  mostly  quite  common  folk — 
prosaic,  uninteresting.* 

*  Oh  I  But  here  and  there  a  poet,  mother — there  must  be 
here  and  there  a  young  poet,  his  mind  fired  with  the  crowd — 
or  a  young  musician,  or  a  young  painter.' 

*  Perhaps.  Mostly  clerks,  shop-girls,  shopmen,  students, 
going  home  after  the  theatre.  Some  of  them  are  visitors  like 
ourselves,  people  who  are  stajdng-  at  hotels.  Most  of  them 
are  people  who  live  in  London  and  have  to  work  for  their 
daily  bread.    In  the  evening  they  are  £t^e :  in  the  day-time 
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they  are  bondsmen.     They  must   work  or  they  would 
starve.' 

*  Strange !    To  work  or  starve !    It  seems  so  terrible  I ' 

*  It  is  not  terrible,  because  it  is  the  common  lot.  What 
ail  alike  endiure  is  never  intolerable.  Besides,  they  say  that 
the  common  ioi  is  growing  slowly  better.  We  who  are 
wealthy  and  need  not  work  share  the  common  lot  in  other 
ways.  For  instance,  the  common  lot  is  to  endure  pain  and  to 
die  before  our  time,  because  of  ignorance.  Yet  we  do  not 
feel  it  intolerable.  As  for  these  people,  they  are  always 
removed  from  starvation  by  a  certain  number  of  days — 
months— rears — for  which  provision  has  been  made  by 
saving.  You  need  not  pitv  the  crowd,  Francesca.  Remem- 
ber, the  many  must  woi'k  for  the  few.  It  is  the  social  law : 
it  cannot  be  evaded.  The  many ' — this  lady  had  large  pos- 
sessions, and  was,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  on  this  point — 
*  the  many,'  she  repeated,  *  must  work  for  the  few.  There  is 
no  help  for  them.    They  must ! — they  must  I ' 

*Do  any  of  the  people  down  below  work  for  us,  I 
wonder  ? ' 

*  Very  likely — in  some  indirect  way.  We  have  money,  for 
instance,  invested  in  Government  securities.  The  dividends 
paid  on  these  have  to  be  raised  by  taxes.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
direct  tax,  more  often  an  indirect  tax.  People  have  got  to 
work  in  order  to  pay  these  taxes  first,  before  they  get  anything 
at  all  for  themselves*.  So  that,  you  see,  all  these  people  down 
below  are  working  for  us.' 

*  Don't  you  feel  rather  ashamed,  mother,  sometimes,  to 
think  that  peojde  are  working  for  you  ?  * 

'  Nc.  I  remember  that  it  is  the  natural  law.  One  man  is 
so  clever  and  so  industrious  that  he  not  only  pays  his  share 
of  the  taxes  and  gets  enough  of  everything  to  make  himself 
comfortable,  but  he  also  puts  money  by  and  invests  it  in  those 
stocks,  and  so  begins  to  make  people  work  for  him.  Money 
would  be  of  ik>  use  if  people  were  not  made  to  work  for  those 
who  have  it.  Never  be  ashamed  of  your  wealth,  Francesca. 
Bather  rejoice  that  your  forefathers  were  prudent  &nd  wise.' 

The  young  lady  made  no  answer  to  this  brief  lesson  in 
political  economy. 

*We  shall  never — never— never,'  the  matron  continued, 
'  abolish  the  advantage  of  being  strong.  We  can  protect  the 
weak  by  laws  and  police,  but  the  strong  will  always  trample 
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on.  them  in  the  long  run.  Originally,  when  all  had  to  go 
hunting  for  the  daily  food,  the  strong  man  let  the  weak  man 
catch  the  deer  and  then  killed  him  for  it.  In  course  of  time 
this  method  was  found  to  be  a  waste  of  material.  So  the 
strong  man  left  off  killing  the  weak  man,  and  made  a  slave  of 
him  instead.  Then  the  slave  hunted  for  his  master  every 
day.  The  same  thing  continues  to  the  present  day,  and 
always  will  continue.  Now  ar.d  then  the  strong  become 
weak,  and  are  in  their  turn  enslaved.  Most  of  the  people  you 
see  down  below  are  the  weak;  consequently,  ihey  have  to 
spend  their  lives  making  money  for  their  masters.  They 
stand  at  counters  and  sell  things  for  their 'masters;  they  do 
all  sorts  of  things  for  the  money  which  finds  them  food  and 
shelter ;  they  must  do  all  sorts  of  things ;  they  have  no  choice 
but  to  work  or  starve;  therefore  they  are  slaves.  In  this 
country  they  are  very  cleverly  allowed  to  call  themselves  free ; 
they  even  boast  of  their  freedom  and  congratulate  themselves 
upon  the  great  cleverness  they  have  shown  in  winning  their 
freedom ;  yet  all  those  who  work  at  another  man's  bidding 
are  slaves.  Freedom — real  freedom — only  exists  with  those 
who  have  acquired  wealth.  Servitude  can  never  be  abo- 
lished.' 

*  But  you  are  always  trying  to  abolish  slavery  for  wom6n, 
mother.' 

*  I  want  equal  rights  for  women  and  for  men.  The  strong 
woman  must  have  as  much  freedom  as  the  strong  man :  as 
much  right  to  exercise  her  strength,  which  is  strength  of 
mind,  not  of  body.  For  the  weak  woman  I  ask  no  more  than 
is  accorded  to  the  weak  man.  She  shall  have  whatever  rights 
he  has.' 

'  Yes.  It  must  be  dreadful,  all  the  same,  to  be  weak. 
There  are  a  great  many  women  in  the  street.  Are  they 
workn  g  women  ? '  ' 

'  *  Whatever  they  are,  my  dear,  they  are  what  the  men  have 
made  them,  for  they  are  still  the  slaves  of  men.  What  we 
would  give  them  by  the  aid  of  the  stronger  woman  is  some 
k'nd  of  independence.  At  present  they  are,  as  you  say,  down 
below.' 

She  returned  to  her  chair.  The  girl  relapsed  into  silence, 
watching,  watching.  Presently  she  began  again,  compelled 
to  speak  of  the  crowd. 

*  Mother,  there  is  no  en^  to  the  people.    Where  do  they 
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come  from  ?  Where  are  they  going  to  ?  It  is  like  thd  march- 
past  of  a  great  army.  There  were  crowds  in  Paris,  but  nothing 
like  this.  Suppose  it  was  the  resurrection  of  all  the  dea^ 
men  and  dead  women  that  ever  were — marching,  marching, 
marching  past,  under  the  moon  and  in  the  lamplight.  Their 
faces  would  be  white  Hke  the  faces  of  these  people,  going  on 
to  meet  the  new  life,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  see  the  expect- 
ancy in  their  eyes.  Some  of  them  are  afraid.  All  are 
anxious.' 

<  Francesca,  you  are  dreaming.' 

<  They  might  J>e  dead,  these  people ;  their  faces  show  so 
white,  they  laugh  no  longer,  they  are  quite  grave.  They  talk 
because,  you  see,  when  people  have  been  dead * 

'  Francesca  1  No  more  dreams.'  But  she  rose  again  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  herself.  '  Their  faces  are  white 
partly  because  the  light  that  falls  upon  them  makes  them 
look  pale,  partly  because  London  people  are  mostly  pale,  from 
working  too  hard.  The  English  people  differ  from  all  other 
people  in  the  world,  for  they  not  only  work  because  they 
must,  but  they  work  because  they  like  it.  We  are  not  in 
Naples,  my  daughter,  where  no  one  will  work  if  he  can  help 
it,  nor  in  Paris,  where  most  men  hate  work — but  in  London, 
where  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  work.  He  loves  it ;  he  works 
with  zeal ;  he  works  himself  to  death.  He  is  the  best  worker 
in  the  world— that  is  what  makes  him  look  so  pale.*  • 

The  girl  was  silent  again  for  a  while.  Presently  she 
looked  up  and  said — 

*  Mother,  I  have  made  it  out,  the  tune  to  which  they 
tramp  along.  It  is  a  fine  marching  air.  Listen ! '  She  sang 
a  few  bars.  *  There— now  listen  again.  Do  you  hear  it  ? 
Boom — boom — ^boom !  It  sounds  like  a  funeral  march,  too. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  funeral  march.  Why  not  ?  They  look  so  sad 
and  so  white.    They  are  burying  something,  perhaps ' 

*■  You  might  set  words  to  your  march :  the  midnight  march 
of  Charing  Cross — the  march  of  the  London  crowd — ^if  you 
knew  more  of  the  crowd  and  the  people.  But  I  cannot  hear 
your  march,  child  of  imagination.  I  hear  only  the  tramp  of 
the  boots  and  the  patter  of  the  shoes.' 

Francesca  began  to  sing  words  to  the  weird,  wild  tune 
she  had  discovered  in .  the  tramp  of  the  crowd :  '  We  are 
marching,  we  are  marching,  one  and  all.  We  are  marching 
where  we  know  not,  we  are  meeting  what  we  know  not,  w© 
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are  pasidng  ihtongh  the  grave  to  what  we  know  not.  We  are 
marching,  we  are  marcmng.  There  is  hope,  there  is  hope 
within  us  all.  ^  We  are  marching,  we  are  marching  on  with 
terror,  yet  with  hope.' 

*  Cmld  1  child  1  you  are  full  of  fancies.  Gome  in,  forget 
the  crowd,  and  go  to  bed.' 

'  Presently,  mother,  presently.'  She  looked  and  listened 
again.  *  Their  voices  are  all  fused  into  one  voice.  I  think  I 
was  wrong  about  their  hope,  mother.    It  is  a  sad  voice.' 

'  Oh !  my  child.  When  was  the  voice  of  humanity  ever  a 
joyful  voice  ?  There  is  too  much  pain  in  life,  believe  me,  too 
much  suffering.' 

Francesca  listened  again.  *  No,  mother,  there  is  hope  in 
it.    Qh !  the  voice  grows  more  cheerful.    Listen  I  * 

'  I  hear  not  one  voice  but  a  hundred.' 

*  The  crowd  grows  thinner.  Some  of  the  women  linger. 
The  light  of  the  lamps  makes  their  fEuses  wan.' 

'  You  have  been  in  many  cities,  Francesca.  Where  have 
you  seen  joyful  faces  in  the  women  of  the  crowd  ? '  She  left 
the  window  and  resumed  her  chair  at  the  table. 

*  Wherever  we  go,  mother,'  the  girl  replied,  with  a  little 
impatience, '  you  ask  me  that  question.' 

*  They  never  do  look  happy.  Everywhere  they  live  in  the 
same  subjection :  with  the  hardest  work  and  the  poorest  pay. 
Always  the  slaves  of  man :  they  play  for  his  pleasure,  make 
themselves  beautiful  for  his  pleasure,  work  for  his  profit  and 
pleasure.    Ask  yourself  why  it  is  so.' 

*  Yes,  mother,  yes;    If  there  were  anjr  good  in  my  asking.* 
'  Still,  to  get  into  the  habit  of  questioning  is  something. 

And  perhaps  an  answer  may  come.' 

Francesca  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  turned  to  the  win- 
dow again. 

*  As  for  me,'  she  said, '  what  can  a  girl  do  ? ' 
Her  mother  made  no  reply. 

In  a  few  moments  Francesca  drew  in  her  head.  *The 
crowd,'  she  said, '  is  thinning  very  fast.  I  have  seen  enough. 
These  are  the  people  who  must  work  or  starve,  but  who  love 
work — strange  people  1  To  love  the  penalty  of  life  t  They 
work  for  us.  What  have  we  done  that  they  should  be  made 
to  work  for  us  ?  And  the  women  here,  as  everywhere  else, 
are  oppressed  and  ill-treated.  But  we  are  not— we  are  free. 
Is  it  fair  that  any  should  be  free  ? '  / 
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She  stood  before  the  empty  fireplace  and  played  with  th6 
flowers  in  a  vase — played  in  the  meaningless  way  that  betrays 
uneasy  thoughts.  These  children  of  fancy  h|,ve  such  times. 
Francesca  was  in  a  questioning  mood :  the  contemplation  of 
this  crowded  life  excited  her.  She  was  jready  to  protest  that 
she  heard  too  much  of  the  subjection  of  women ;  she  felt  that, 
somehow  or  other,  such  universal  subjects  as  the  true  relations 
of  sex  would  settle  themselves  without  her  assistance ;  a  great 
crowd  such  as  she  had  witnessed  raised  many  other  thoughts 
m  her  mind. 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  gravely. 

*  Sit  down,  my  dear,  and  let  us  talk.  You  think  I  am 
always  dinning  into  your  ears  that  same  story.  Don't  you 
know  how  they  teach  boys  grammar  and  how  they  teach 
children  patechism  ?  I^y  consii;ant  repetition.  That  is  why  I 
am  always  telling  you  the  same  thing.' 

'  But  what  can  I  do,  mother  ?  Does  it  help  only  to  know 
a  thing?' 

*  You  will  be  rich.  You  will  be  able  to  make  friends.  No 
girl  need  remain  friendless  if  she  is  rich.  Oh !  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  are  to  buy  friends  and  flatterers  with  money.  That 
is  an  old  copybook  phrase.'  But  a  pleasant  and  a  clever  girl 
like  you,  Francesca ' — the  girl  blushed :  everybody  likes  to  be 
called  pleasant  and  clever — *  and  a  pretty  girl ' — Francesca 
smiled  incredulous,  and  shook  her  head — well,  she  was  bony 
just  at  that  age — *  a  girl  who  is  going  to  be  pretty,  naturally 
attracts  the  friendship  of  other  pleasant  girl^.  So  that  if  you 
want  fiiends  you  can  command  them.  Then,  if  you  take  up 
a  cause,  you  can  help  it  by  your  wealth  as  well  as  by  your 
personal  work.  A  few  women  in  society,  with  wealth  and 
influence,  might  go  far  to  revolutionise  the  present  conditions. 

•  Perhaps— I  hope — you  will  feel  tl  is  subject,  some  time  or 
other,  po  deeply  that  there  will  be  no  choice  for  you  but  to 
work  for  it  and  to  live  for  it.  Equality  is  all  I  contend  for — 
not  superiority,  as  some  women  claim — but  it  must  be  perfect 
and  absolute  equality.  A  woman  must  be  the  absolute  equal 
of  man — in  all  relations  of  life  the  absolute  equal.'  ^ 
'  I  have  thoroughly  learned  that  lesson,  mother.* 
Madame  Elveda  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  glancing 
at  her  daughter,  who  still  stood  playing  with  the  things  on 
the  mantel-shelf.  Then  she  began  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  talking 
to  herself :  *  Coming  back  to  London  after  so  many  years 
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taises  many  ghosts  of  the  past.  It  was  h^re  that  I  spent  my 
honeymoon — all  my  short  wedded  life.  Here  you  were  bom — 
when  my  wedded  life  was  over.  Your  father  never  saw  you, 
Francesca.    Shall  we  talk  a  little  about  it  ? ' 

*  Mother* — the  girl  turned  quickly — *if  it  will  not  pain 
you.* 

'  It  pains  me  less  to  tell  you  than  to  let  you  go  on  in  igno- 
rance*. I  have  never  talked  much  to  you  about  your  father ; 
nor  has  Melkah  told  you  much.' 

'  She  told  me  I  was  never  to  pain  you  by  asking  about 
him.* 

*  Yes ;  but  you  are  no  longer  a  child.  You  ought  to  know. 
My  dear,  we^  were  parted  before  your  birth ;  but  not  by  death. 
We  parted  by  mutual  consent.' 

« Why,  mother  ? ' 

*  You  are  so  like  him  sometimes,  my  dear,  that  I  tremble 
only  to  look  at  you.  You  have  his  eyes  exactly.  Your  voice 
is  so  like  his  that  I  seem  to  hear  him  speaking..  Now,  Fran- 
cesca, learn  that  there  was  never  in  the  whole  world  a  better 
man,  a  more  tender  lover,  a  nobler  man,  or  a  cleverer  man. 
He.  seemed  to  know  everything — languages,  literature,  sci- 
ence— everything.  He  had  a  way — a  magnetic  way — of  com- 
pelling you ;  while  he  talked  you  were  carried  out  of  yourself ; 
he  made  your  mind  follow  h^s  whithersoever  he  pleased ;  he 
held  you  rapt  as  long  as  he  chose.  Why,  I  remember,  even, 
at  the  moment  when  I  was  sending  him  away,  feeling  that  if 
he  only  chose,  if  only  he  willed,  I  should  tremble  and  sink  at 
his  feet  and  give  up  everything.  He  knew  that  he  could 
compel  me,  but  he  gave  me — he  actually  gave  me  out  of  his 
goodness — the  very  freedom  that  he  refused  in  words.  He 
might  have  compelled  obedience  by  a  look,  and  he  knew  it. 
There  was  never  a  more  wonderful  man.  Sonfetimes,  when 
he  spoke  of  great  things,  lofty  things,  I  seemed  to  Usten  to  a 
prophet.  Never  have  I  met  any  man  so  great  as  Emanuel ' — 
her  voice  dropped — *  Emanuel  Elveda.' 

*  But  why,  mother,  why  ? ' 

*  I  was  always  free  from  the  beginning.  My  father  never 
exacted  obedience.  I  read  all  the  books  about  the  rights  of 
women.    I  thought,  when  I  married,  that  my  husband,  a 

,  man  of  science,  would  readily  fall  in  with  my  opinions.  I 
ifoolishly  thought  that  reason  was  stronger  than  religion.  He 
Was  an  Oriental  in  many  ways,  and  when  the  occasion  arose 
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he  demanded  submission.  It  was  a  month  after  our  marriage. 
I  refused.^  We  parted  for  a  year  by  consent.  He  returned 
more  obstinate  than  ever.  To  all  my  arguments  he  had  but 
one  reply.  "  It  is  the  law  of  the  Lord/*  he  said ;  *'  the  woman 
is  subject  to  the  man." ' 

'  TVhat  did  he  mean  by  the  law  of  the  Lord  ? ' 
'  In  the  sacred  book  it  is  so  written.  My  dear,  the  Orien- 
tals— Moslem,  Jew,  or  Buddhist — all  believe  that  womaii  must 
obey  man,  by  the  law  of  the  Lord.  The  Christian  holds  the 
same  belief,  but  he  does  not  proclaim  it  quite  so  clearly.  He 
will  not,  however,  suffer  women  to  preach  in  the  churches,  or 
to  become  priestesses  of  his  mystenes,  or  to  become  lawyers, 
or  to  sit  in  Parliament,  or  to  hold  office.  Some  sA  them,  like 
the  Jews,  put  the  women  in  a  separate  part  of  their  churches, 
as  if  they  were  not  worthy  to  sit  with  the  men ;  and  some  of 
them  will  not  '.ufifer  them  so  much  as  to  sing  in  the  choir. 
When  religion  seems  ta  teach  a  thing,  custom  grows  up  round 
it  and  makes  it  almost  impregnable.  In  your  case,  my  dear, 
you  have  been  left  free  to  find  for  yourself  the  religion  that 
satisfies  your  soul.'  '' 

*  And  so  you  parted.* 

'  So  we  parted.  My  dear,  it  drove  me  nearly  mad  to 
remember  afterwards  what  I  had  lost.  Yet  I  was  right — a 
hundred  times  right.  To  break  through  the  wall  of  custom 
was  worth  any  loss.  We  parted  so.  He  left  me,  proud  PJid 
unyielding.  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  He  is  dead.  Of 
that  I  am  certain,  or  I  should  long  since  have  heard  of  him. 
He  would  have  made  some  great  discovery.  He  must  br 
dead.* 

'Poor  mother!'  Francesca  had  thrown  herself  upr*'  a 
footstool,  and  was  holding  her  mother's  hands. 

*  When  I  parted  from  him^I  parted  frora  all  my  people — 
from  all  his  people— from  all'^my  friends.  I  went  out  alone 
into  the  world  with  you,  child,  and  with  Melkah.  I  foutid 
peace  in  wandering,  and  in  observing,  and  in  working.  The 
world  knows  now  how  well  I  have  worked.' 

'I  am  glad  you  have  told  me,  mother.  It  explains  so 
much  that  I  never  understood.  It  brings  me  closer  to  the 
world.' 

When  Madame  Elveda  sent  her  husband  away  she  carried 
into  effect  her  resolution  to  Feparate  from  her  own  people  and 
her  own  religion — one  of  the  religions  which  make  of  woman 
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the  inferior  of  man.  This  was  not  difficult.  She  transferred 
the  management  of  her  great  fortune — it  consisted  chiefly  in 
receiving  dividends — from  Jewish  to  Christian  hands;  her 
cousins  and  friends,  who  were  Parisians,  and  of  her  own 
people,  allowed  her  to  leave  them  unnoticed ;  she  had  gone 
out  of  the  people ;  she  took  her  maid  Melkah,  the  Syrian 
Jewess,  and  her  baby,  and  she  went  iiway.  She  gave  up 
friends  and  cousins  and  everything,  and  went  away.  For  a 
long  time  nobody  heard  anything  about  her.  Now,  if  a  cousin 
goes  away,  and  stays  away,  and  makes  no  sign,  one  ceases  to 
think  about  him  or  to  talk  about  him.  In  Madame  Elveda's 
case  her  great  fortune  kept  her  from  being  altogether  for- 
gotten; moreover,  rumours  reached  Paris,  where  she  was 
remembered.  She  was  seen  at  Florence,  she  was  seen  at 
Venice,  she  passed  a  winter  at  Malaga.  They  knew  that  she 
was  living,  and  that  she  had  a  child.  As  for  her  husband,  no 
one  knew  what  had  become  of  him — ^^he  was  gone. 

The  people  in  Paris  learned  further,  from  time  to  time, 
that  their  cousin  had  become  a  very  dignified  and  stately 
person,  most  difficult  of  access,  even  impossible  of  access,  to 
any  of  her  own  People.  She  had  left  the  religion.  Pity — a 
thousand  pities — that  so  much  money  should  go  away  from 
the  People  and  the  family ! 

Then  the  cousins  in  Paris  were  startled  rather  than  pleased 
by  the  appearance  of  a  work.  It  appeared  simultaneously  in 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Russian;  it  was 
published  at  the  same  time  in  London,  New  York,  Paris, 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Bome — a  bulky  volume  crammed 
with  facts  and  statistics,  stories  and  illustrations.  This  work 
was  called  *  Woman  in  Western  Europe,'  and  it  was  written 
by  Isabel  Elveda.  The  book,  although  so  big  and  bulky,  was 
published  at  an  absurdly  low  price,  so  that  everybody  could 
get  it.  Unfortunately,  it  was  too  complex :  it  proved  an 
encyclopaedia  of  information  on  the  subject,  but  was  almost  as 
difficult  to  read  as  a  blue-book.  However,  the  reputation  of 
the  author  was  made  for  life.  She  had  written  the  book  on 
this  great  subject.  The  position  of  woman  in  Europe  from 
the  fourth  century  to  the  present  time  was  fully  and  powerfully 
treated — what  she  suffered,  how  she  endured ;  what  she  suffers 
now  as  wife,  as  mother,  as  workei?  in  field  and  factory,  shop 
and  workroom.  It  was  a  terrible  book  to  those  who  had  time 
to  read  it  through;  nearly  every  paper  in  the  world  had 
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articles  upon  it,  and  then— people  remembered  the  author  and 
forgot  the  book.  This  is  the  way  of  things.  You  move  the 
world  ei  -  ly  by  a  faithful  presentation  of  the  truth  :  the  world 
likes  to  be  moved.  Then  the  world  goes  on  to  be  moved  by 
something  else.  The  only  thing  i'^s  to  keep  on  hammering. 
Now,  in  the  great  question  of  woman,  her  work  and  her  pay, 
her  hours  and  her  treatment,  what  wo  f()ndly  call  *  interests  * 
are  concerned.  ]\Iany  a  noble  income  would  become  slender 
if  Madame  Elveda's  doctrines  prevailed.  Where  incomes 
must  be  considered,  abstract  rights  must  be  neglected.  Tdo 
not  think  that  Madame  Elveda's  book  has  advanced  the  cause 
of  woman's  freedom  by  one  single  step.  The  '  interests,'  you 
see,  are  colossal  and  widespread :  they  range  from  the  great 
and  powerful  manufacturer  to  the  husband  of  the  laundress. 

It  was  very  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  book  that 
Madame  Elveda  returned  to  England.  Her  daughter  was 
now  seventeen — i  ^ore  Continental  in  her  ways  of  thinking 
than  English.  The  mother  wished  to  complete  her  child's 
education  i  :i  the  country  where  she  was  born.  •  She  proposed, 
by  the  help  of  her  book,  of  the  cause  for  which  she  wrote,  and 
her  great  wealth,  to  take  some  Idnd  of  position  in  society — 
and  that  still  apart  from  her  own  people.  She  no  longer 
called  herself  a  Jewess.  She  told  Francesca — what  was 
doubtless  half  true — that  they  were  Spanish  Moors.  Some  of 
the  anciently  settled  Jews  of  Spain  did  go  over  with  the  Moors. 
They  were  Spanish  Moors. 

'Good-night,  child,'  said  the  mother.  'You  have  seen 
enough  to-day,  and  you  have  heard  enough.  Your  eyes  are 
too  bright.     Good-night !  and  sleep  long  and  well.* 

When  she  was  left  alone,  she  drew  out  a  letter,  which  she 
opened  and  road.  '  For  twenty  years ' — the  letter  was  from 
her  agent — 'the  money  settled  upon  your  husband  on  your 
marriage  has  been  paid  to  the  London  bank.  I  have  recently 
learned  that  not  a  single  cheque  has  ever  been  presented.  Is 
he  alive  ?  If  not,  why  do  you  have  this  money  continued  ? 
Of  course,  fifty  thousand  francs  a  year  is  nothing  to  you ;  but 
why  pay  the  money  needlessly?  And  why  not  cause  inquiries 
to  be  made  ?    If  he  is  dead,  why  n'ot  ascertain  the  fact  ?  ' 

*  He  is  dead,'  she  murmured.  '  He  must  be  dead  long 
since,  il^lse  he  would  have  done  some  great  thing :  his  name 
Would  long  since  be  noised  abroad  over  the  whole  world.  Yet 
the  money  must  be  paid  until  we  know.* 
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tn  her  own  room,  Fiancebca  obediently  went  to  bed.  But 
her  hrain  wap  excited :  she  could  not  sleep.  The  revelation 
of  h'^r  mother's  history,  the  great  crowd  of  people,  excited  her 
and  drove  sleep  away.  She  rolled  her  head  upon  the  pillow ; 
she  opened  her  eyes  in  the  dark  room  to  chase  away  the 
thoughts  that  were  like  spectres.  At  last  she  sprang  out  of 
bed  and  pulled  back  the  curtains  to  let  in  the  light  from  the 
lamps  below.  Then  she  put  a  wrapper  over  her  head  and 
shoulders,  and  opened  the  window  softly  and  looked  out 
again. 

It  was  past  one  o'clock.  The  crowd  had  all  gone.  Now 
and  then  a  man  walked  quickly  along,  now  and  then  a  police- 
man with  heavy  footfall  passed  under  the  winQows;  there 
were  no  more  hansoms,  no  more  omnibuses.  The  air  was 
cool  and  fresh — Francesca  shivered  and  drew  her  wrapper 
closer.  Two  women  passed  along  under  her  window;  they 
were  talking,  they  stopped  below  the  lamplight.  Francesca 
leaned  out,  listening.  One  of  them  seemed  to  be  comforting 
the  other.  Why  did  they  not  go  home  like  all  the  rest? 
Then  one  broke  into  sobs.  She  wept  aloud — she  threw  up  her 
arms.     She  cried — 

*  Oh,  my  GOD  1    I  am  so  miserable  1 ' 
Francesca  put  out  her  head  further. 

*  Why  are  you  miserable  ?  '  She  cried. 

The  two  below  clutched  each  other  by  the  hand.  It  was 
like  a  voice  from  the  skies. 

'  Why  are  we  miserable  ?  '  they  echoed. 

*  Are  you  unjustly  treated  ?  Come  to-morrow  and  see  my 
mother.    Shall  I  give  you  some  money  ? ' 

The  two  girls  below  looked  up.  *  It's — it's — a  young  lady,' 
one  cried.  '  She  is  looking  out  of  window.'  Then  they  ran 
away  as  fast  as  they  could.  Francesca  did  not,  therefore, 
learn  why  they  were  so  miserable. 

Now  no  one  was  left  in  the  street  at  all.  Why  was  this 
woman  crying  in  her  misery  ?  The  girl  lay  down  again,  left 
the  window  open,  and  returned  to  her  bed,  where  she  lay  till 
the  sky  was  red  with  the  morning— thinking,  thinking.  All  the 
things  that  her  mother  had  told  her,  all  that  were  written  in 
her  mother's  book,  crowded  tumultuously  into  her  head. 

When  at  length  she  went  to  sleep  a  long  procession  drifted 
before  her  eyes — a  procession  of  women. 

When  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  that  weeping  woman 
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under  the  lamplight  came  back  to  her.  She  was  the  woman 
of  all  women— the  woman  of  Paris,  the  woman  of  Rome,  the 
woman  of  Naples,  the  woman  of  Berhn,  the  woman  of  Vienna 
— she  stood  for  all.  She  threw  up  her  arms  in  the  name  of 
all  the  women ;  she  cried  aloud,  'Oh,  my  QOD !  I  am  so 
miserable ! ' 

At  breakfast  she  appeared  with  pale  cheeks  and  eyes  red 
with  watching. 

*  Mother,'  she  said, '  let  us  go  back  to  what  we  said  last 
night.  If  I  wished,  you  said,  I  might  do  something.  Well — 
if  I  wished — if  I  wished— you  wished,  and  you  made  a  great 
sacrifice.  But  I  don't  know  if  I  could  do  that— but — if  I 
wished — what  could  I  do  ?  '  She  was  nervous  and  shaken. 
She  hardly  understood  what  she  said. 

Her  mother  kissed  her  and  ans>vered  lightly.  To  answer 
seriously  would  have  done  no  good.  Enough  that  the  girl 
was  moved. 

'  What  can  you  do,  my  dear  ?  You  can  first  take  a  cup  of 
tea.  We  talked  too  much  last  night.  You  were  excited  with 
everything.  As  for  what  you  can  do,  if  you  wish — well — you 
are  as  yet  too  young  to  do  anything.  You  are  a  young  lady, 
not  yet  come  out  of  the  hands  oi  your  tutors  and  teachers.' 

So  Francesca  sat  down  and  took  some  tea,  and  brake 
bread,  and  was  comforted.  Her  mother  went  on  talking  of 
things  indifferent.  - 

'  You  must  be  "  finished  "  as  they  say.  You  know  that  a 
modem  girl  is  a  very  fine  work  of  art.  No  Greek  statue  can 
compare  With  a  modem  girl.  Think  of  what  she  knows  I 
Two  or  three  languages,  music,  painting,  good  or  bad.  She 
can  write  verses^  perhaps — novels,  perhaps ;  she  has  manners ; 
she  can  dress,  which  is  in  itself  a  fine  art ;  she  is  able  to  talk 
about  most  things  intelligently;  nowadays  she  has  a  little 
science.  The  elementary  woman — body  and  brain — is  the 
lay  figure  on  which  all  this  superstructure  is  built ;  it  is 
completely  hidden  away  and  forgotten :  no  human  being  was 
ever  so  far  from  primitive  man  as  the  modern  girl.  The 
original  girl  is  lost — forgotten.  When  I  think  oi  the  thing,  I 
am  amazed  that  we  can  so  transform  a  woman.  Well,  my 
dear,  you  are  getting  on  :  when  you  are  turned  out,  finished, 
you  will  then  wish,  choose,  act,  think,  and  work  as  you  please. 
You  will  have  for  nothing,  my  dear,  all  the  fireedom  for  which 
I  have  paid  so  much.' 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  OBAND  REFUSAL 

Maoamb  Eltbda'b  drawing-room — one  of  the  very  largest 
drawing-rooms  in  one  of  the  very  largest  houses  in  Cromwell 
Road — lent  itself  admirably  to  that  amusement  which  is 
always  delightful  to  the  performers,  and  occasionally  to  the 
spectators — the  amateur  drama.  It  consisted  of  one  big  room 
and  one  not  so  big.  The  latter  made  an  admirable  stage ;  the 
former  an  excellent  auditorium. 

This  evening  there  was  a  performance,  but  the  big  room 
was  empty  save  for  Madame  Elveda,  who  sat  alone  and  looked 
on.  She  was  herself  at  once  audience,  stage  manager,  and 
critic. 

The  play  was  written  by  her  daughter,  who  also  played 
the  principal  part.  It  was  called  'The  Rebel  Queen/  and 
was  a  play  in  three  short  acts.  At  this  house  a  play  very 
often  filled  up  part  of  the  evening,  but  never  the  whole  of  it— 
a  practice  which  greatly  increased  the  popularity  of  the  house. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  In  society  everybody — especially 
every  girl — ^woidd  like  to  play  the  principal  part  all  the  even- 
ing through,  and  when  one  has  to  sit  and  look  on  at  other 
girls  playing,  one  might  just  as  well  be  in  the  stalls  at  once. 

But  this  was  only  a  full-dress  rehearsal. 

The  curtain  drawn  aside  showed  an  interior — a  room — one 
end  of  a  large  room.  Along  the  sides  were  pillars  of  marble ; 
between  the  pillars  were  curtains  or  hangings  of  white,  green, 
and  blue  silk,  fastened  with  purple  cords ;  the  pavement  was 
of  marble,  white,  blue,  red,  and  black  in  patterns ;  the  back 
of  the  room  was  partly  open  to  what  seemed  an  extensive 
garden  (Madame  Elveda's  conseiTatory),  and  partly  hung 
with  the  silk  curtains.  These  gentry  waved  and  swayed,  as 
if  moved  by  the  evening  breeze,  and  there  was  wafted  into  the 
auditorium  (the  large  drawing-room)  a  heavy,  languid  per- 
fume, breathing  rest  anc^happy  dreams  and  thoughts  of  love. 

'  A  room  iu  the  Harem  1  Vashti's  own  room  in  the  Palace 
of  Shtishan — ^Vashti,  the  Queen  ani  favourite  of  Ahasuerus, 
who  reigns  from  India  even  to  Ethiopia.    Very  good,'  said 
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the  audience,  reading  from  a  type-written  copy  of  the  play. 
'  Push  back  the  pillars  a  little — bo.  Get  all  the  effect  you  can 
of  breadth  and  length — that  is  much  better.  The  Palace  of 
Shushan  gave  the  Queen  large  and  airy  rooms.  The  fragrance 
was  a  very  happy  thought,  Francesca.    What  is  it  ?  ' 

'Jessamine  and  orange-blossom,'  Francesca  made  reply 
from  the  couch  on  which  she  was  lying ;  '  I  will  add  some 
stephanotis  for  the  evening.  It  must  be  a  heavy  fragrance — 
languid — intoxicating. ' 

This  couch,  which  lay  across  the  room  at  the  end,  was  the 
only  piece  of  furniture.  It  was  of  white  marble,  but  it  was 
piled  with  cushions  or  pillows  of  silk.  A  lion's  skin  lay  over 
the  lower  part,  tha  head  and  fore-legs  hanging  down.  There 
was  a  lion's  skin  on  the  floor,  and  there  were  other  silken 
cushions  lying  about.  A  guitar  or  mandoline  stood  in  a 
corner.  The  time  was  evening,  and  the  moonlight  lay  upon 
the  palms  and  orange-trees  outside.  A  hanging  lamp  threw 
a  soft  colomed  light  over  the  room;  there  wa6  not  light 
enough  to  read  by,  nor  was  there  light  enough  to  work  by ; 
but  in  the  Queen's  room  at  evening  no  one  wanted  either  to 
read  or  to  work.  There  was  light  enough  to  see  the  Queen's 
beauty :  light  enough  for  talking — singing — dancing.  What 
more  light  can  one  want  ? 

'The  shade  over  the  lamp  is  too  modern,*  said  the  audience. 
•  You  must  have  a  lamp — yet  .  .  *  I  wonder  what  they  used 
to  do  in  Assyria  for  lamp-shades  ?  * 

*  We  will  have  coloured  glass,*  Francesca  replied.  '  No 
one  knows  how  ancient  glass  is.'  ' 

*  Very  well — and  no  one  will  inquire,  I  dare  say.  Stand 
up,  girls.  Let  me  see  your  dresses.  Yr?<,  very  good  indeed ; 
you  look  really  as  if  you  had  stepped  straight  out  of  the 
British  Museum.  Capital !  Now  go  back  to  your  positions. 
Y — yes.  Could  not  the  grouping — remember,  you  are  the 
Queer's  handmaidens — be  improved  a  little?  Do  not  turn 
your  heads  in  this  direction  at  all — ^you  must  have  eyes  for 
nothing  but  the  Queen.  While  Melkah  continues  her  story 
you  must  convey  the  impression  that  you  are  watching  the 
Queen  as  well  as  listening  to  the  story.  Clara,  my  dear,  you 
are  going  to  sing.  Take  the  luteiand  touch  it  gently  from_ 
time  to  time  :  that  shows  you  are  thinking  of  your  own  duties  ; ' 
and,  besides,  a  note  of  music  now  and  then  sets  off  the  voices. 
Bhall  you  have  the  dance  to-night  ? ' 
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<  Everything/  said  Franoesoa.  '  This  is  our  last  oiianoe  ol 
improving  the  thing.' 

'  Very  well,  dear.    Now  we  will  go  on,  if  you  please.* 

On  the  couch  piled  with  cushions  lay  a  girl — Francesca 
Elveda  herself — not  sleeping,  hut  dreamily,  with  eyes  half 
opened.  She  lay  upon  her  side,  her  head  upon  her  arm.  She 
was  young —one  could  see  so  much  in  the  soft  light — perhaps 
twenty.  A  light  silk  robe  covered  her  from  head  to  foot ;  her 
figure,  outlined  beneath  it,  was  partly  shown  by  the  moon- 
light which  fell  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  couch.  Her  eyes, 
which  W(>re  soft,  glowed  and  gleamed  in  the  warm  red  lamp- 
light. This  was  Queen  Vashti,  in  whose  beauty  the  King 
delighted.  At  her  head  stood  a  girl  with  a  large  feather  fan. 
Half  a  dozen  girls — they  were  the  Queen's  handmaidens — lay 
or  sat  about  the  room  in  various  attitudes — the  hardness  of 
the  pavement  being  mitigated  by  the  cushions.  One  leaned 
against  the  pillar,  another  sat  in  Oriental  fashion,  a  third  lay 
prone,  a  fourth  pillowed  her  head  in  the  lap  of  the  first,  one 
took  the  mandoline,  and,  as  the  audience  had  suggested, 
touched  the  strings  from  time  to  time.  And  a  little  old 
woman,  wrinkled  multitudinously,  sat  in  the  midst  and  told  a 
story,  while  all  listened.  But,  either  because  they  were  bad 
actors,  or  because  they  were  anxious  not  to  lose  the  least 
movement  of  their  mistress,  or  because  they  were  supposed  to 
know  the  story  already,  they  listened  carelessly.  The  last 
theory  best  explains  their  indifference,  because  the  Oriental 
storyteller's  repertoire,  though  extensive,  is  well  known  to 
Oriental  listeners.  No  new  story  is  ever  invented.  All  the 
stories  turned  upon  love ;  upon  terrible  Jinns,  who  frightened 
nobody,  and  upon  the  wonderful  good  fortune  that  transformed 
a  simple  girl  in  the  seraglio  into  the  favourite  of  the  Einer. 

However,  the  old  woman  went  on,  chanting  in  a  slirill 
monotone,  just  as  the  modem  Arab  reads  his  Koran. 

'  So,'  she  said, '  when  the  Jinn  found  that  he  was  caught, 
and  could  in  no  way  escape  unless  he  promised  to  obey  the 
two  girls  who  had  trapped  him,  he  consented.  "  Tell  me,"  he 
said,  **  what  you  would  have."  Then  the  first  girl  replied,  "J 
would  have  love — the  love  of  the  greatest  king  that  lives — I 
would  be  Quee^  of  the  Harem ;  I  would  have  slaves  and  cham- 
berlains, and  a  crown  of  gold,  and  silk  robes,  and  bangles  and 

chains,  and **    "  Enough,"  said  the  Jinn ;  "  all  this  I  can 

get  for  both  of  you,"     But  ^he  other  shook  her  head*    "  \ 
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desire,"  she  said,  "  to  be  the  slave  of  no  man.  Let  me,  alone  ^ 
among  women,  be  free."  "  That  also  can  be  done,"  said  the 
Jinn.  So  he  sware  by  the  Holy  Name,  and  they  let  him  out. 
And  he  was  a  righteous  Jinn,  who  feared  the  Holy  Name,  and, 
therefore,  he  kept  his  promise,  and  it  happened  unto  these 
two  maideps  as  he  promised,  so  that  they  obtained  what  they 
desired.  To  one  came  love.  She  was  desired  by  a  king  as 
great  as  King  Ahasnerus,  whose  empire  is  from  India  oven 
unto  Ethiopia.  And  the  King  delighted  In  her  beauty,  and 
gave  her  slaves  to  wait  upon  her,  and  chamberlains  to  guard 
her,  and  handmaidens  to  watch  over  her  beauty,  and  robes 
broidered  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  gleaming  with  diamonds — 
she  became  just  such  a  Queen  as  Vashti  herself.*  Here  Yashti 
shook  her  head  impatiently.  *  And  the  days  passed  by,  and, 
while  other  women  grew  old  and.lost  their  beauty,  this  Queen 
remained  young,  and  grew  always  day  by  day  more  beautiful. 
So  faithful  was  that  Jinn. 

'  But  the  other  girl — she  who  desired  freedom,  which  is  a 
madness  in  woman — also  obtained  her  desire.  When  the  Jinn 
left  her  she  returned  home.  And  lol  her  beauty  departed 
from  her ;  therefore  she  was  not  given  in  marriage,  and  she 
was  scorned  by  the  women  and  despised  by  the  men.  So  she 
lived  apart  and  alone,  and  became  a  wise  woman.  All 
diseases  she  could  cause  or  cure ;  they  sought  her  from  every 
harem ;  men  feared  her ;  she  could  compel  rain  for  the  thirsty 
land,  or  keep  it  off;  the  serpents  obeyed  her,  and  the  lion  lay 
down  before  her.  But  she  was  alone,  and  no  man  ever  loved 
her.' 

*  But  she  was  free,*  said  Vashti.  '  She  was  free.  Which 
was  happier,  the  slave  of  love,  or  the  free  woman  ? ' 

*  Nay,'  the  old  woman  replied ;  *  thje  froe  woman  was  like 
the  first  wife  of  the  first  man,  of  whom  the  Jews  relate  that 
she  would  not  obey  her  husband,  wherefore  she  was  driven 
forth, and  is  now  a  she-devil,  and  the  companion  of  Jinns,  and 
rag'S  against  the  children  of  the  woman  who  took  her  place, 
because  they  should  have  been  her  children  had  she  been 
Bub.nissive.* 

The  girls  sat  up  and  stretched  themselvos.  The  history 
moved  them  not. .  They  knew  it  all  beforehand,  yet,  like 
children,  they  wanted  to  hear  it  over  and  over  again.  As  for 
themselves,  they  had  no  adventures ;  nothing  ever  happened  to 
the  maidens  of  the  harem ;  they  had  no  choice  and  no  chance; 
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the  King  would  not  delight  in  them ;  they  languished  in  the 
soft  airs  of  the  house  set  in  the  midst  of  gardens ;  they  were 
loveless  and  childless,  they  were  slaves  who  waited  on  the 
Queen.  Perhaps  they  still  hoped,  long  after  the  thing  was 
hopeless,  to  find  favour  in  the  King's  sight. 

Vashti  raided  her  head  again. '  The  woman  who  was  free,'  she 
said,  dreamily ;  '  the  wdman  who  was  free.  Strange !  To  he 
free !  Melkah,  the  Syrian,  have  you  no  more  stories  to  tell 
me  of  the  woman  who  was  free  ?  I  am  siok  of  the  woman 
who  submits  and  is  a  slave.  We  are  all  slaves.  Yes— yes— I 
know ;  it  is  our  lot — and  yet — — ' 

'  I  have  none  such,  0  Queen  t  Except  this  story  of  the 
woman  who  was  a  witch,  and  the  story  of  the  First  Wife,  who 
disobeyed  the  King,  and  is  now  an  evil  spirit,  there  are  no 
stories  of  women  who  are  free.  Women  cannot  be  free ;  they 
obey  those  who  fight  for  them.  He  who  fights  is  Lord.  So 
have  the  gods  ordained ;  so  is  it  best  for  us.' 

'  Sing  to  me,'  said  Vashti,  lying  back  again,  and  dosing 
her  eyes. 

Then  the  maiden  whom  Madame  Elveda  had  called  Olara 
stood  up,  holding  the  mandoline,  and  sang  to  it,  playing  a  soft 
and  gentle  air,  a  song  of  the  seraglio  in  praise  of  the  King's 
favourite  \— 

Lo  1  she  Cometh,  bright  as  break  of  day ; 

Fair  as  crescent  moon,  she  oometh  forth : 
Queen  of  him  whom  all  the  lands  obey— 

Tea,  from  East  to  West  and  South  to  North. 

In  a  garden,  walled  and  feucdi  round, 
Lo  t  the  fountain  sealed,  the  living  weU« 

Where  the  spices  linger  is  she  found, 
There  she  lieth,  where  the  roses  dwell. 

Trees  of  frankincense  and  spices  sweet, 

Palm  and  calamus  and  trelUsed  vine, 
Play  their  shifting  shadows  round  her  feet, 

Make  for  her  a  fair  and  fitting  shrine. 

Lilies  lift  for  her  their  petals  red, 
Qrapes  in  purple  clusters  wait  for  her; 

Where  she  steps  her  maidens  strew  and  spread 
Fragrance  of  the  myrtle  and  the  myrrh. 

•  0  thou  fairest  t '  boughs  and  leaves  and  trees — 
*  0  thou  fairest  I '  fruit  and  flowers  sing ; 

'0  thou  fairest ! '  sighs  the  lovesick  breeze 
In  the  fenoM  garden  of  the  King. 
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In  the  last  verse  all  the  girls  took  up  the  words, '  0  thou 
fairest  I'  in  a  kind  of  chorus  to  the  single  voice  singing 
'  Boughs  and  leaves  and  trees/  and  in  the  last  line  they  ail 
sang  together : — 

In  the  fenced  garden  of  the  King.  ( 

*  A  garden — a  garden  enclosed — is'  the  King's  Favourite,' 
said  Melkah,  the  storyteller.  *  A  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain 
sealed ;  she  is  a  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well  of  living  waters 
and  streams  from  Lehanon.  Thus  sayeth  the  wise  King,  the 
great  King,  he  who  wrote  the  Song  of  Songs.  He  loved 
much,  hut  this  song  he  wrote  for  the  woman  he  loved  the 
most.' 

The  Queen  paid  no  heed  to  the  song  or  to  the  singer,  or  to 
the  flattenes  of  the  old  woman.  She  lay,  head  on  hand, 
gazing  straight  hefore  her,  her  eyes  like  two  stars  gleaming  in 
the  lamplight. 

The  singer  laid  doWn  the  mandoline,  and  waited  for  a 
word  of  approval.  None  came.  She  sat  down  again,  and  all 
were  silent,  watching  their  mistress. 

Then  the  Queen  caught  her  breath  quickly,  and  Hfted  her 
head — 

*  Sing  to  me :  dance  to  me.  Drive  my  thoughts  away 
from  me ! '  she  cried. 

Two  of  the  maidens  sprang  to  their  feet,  and,  taking 
hands,  began  to  dance.  It  was  a  dance  of  posture  and  atti- 
tude— slow,  graceful,  quiet:  the  girl  who  played  the  man- 
doline touched  it  gently,  as  if  the  dance  were  a  song  and  as  if 
she  were  playing  an  accompaniment. 

The  Queen  looked  on,  but  carelessly.  The  dance  had  no 
power  to  distract  her  thoughts.  When  they  had  danced  for 
five  minutes  she  waved  her  hand  and  the  dancers  ceased. 

Vashti  threw  off  the  silken  coverlet,  and  sprang  impa- 
tiently to  her  feet. 

She  was  taller  than  the  average,  much  taller :  a  mass  of 
brown  hair  was  coiled  about  her  head,  but  her  eyes  were  blue, 
a  dark,  deep  blue :  her  complexion  was  white,  with  a  touch  of 
colour  in  the  cheek— not  the  English  ruddy  touch,  but  the 
glow  under  the  skin  of  the  South ;  she  was  dressed  in  some 
silken  stuff  that  sparkled  in  the  lamplight  with  gold  thread 
and  precious  stones,  her  bare  arms  v/ere  laden  with  gold 
braoele(8|  ifou^d  her  ankles  lajr  bangles  and  rings  of  ^old,  her 
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fingors  were  covered  with  rings,  round  her  neek  lay  more 
gold  chains,  gold  thread  gleamed  in  her  hair.  She  was  all 
gold.  She  threw  up  her  arms  with  an  impatient  gesture, 
and  stepped  down  uie  stage.  Her  maidens  rose  and  stood 
waiting. 

'  Oh  I '  she  cried.  *  All  day — every  day — flowers  and  fruit, 
love-songs,  stories  of  Jinns,  dancing,  and  obedience — ^nothing 
else.    I  am  weary — I '" 

Said  Melkah,  the  old  woman :  '  Does  the  Queen  call  jewels 
and  gold  and  embroidery  nothing  ?  She  who  is  the  King's 
Favourite  has  the  whole  world.    Is  that  nothing  ?  ' 

*  That  free  woman,  Melkah,  she  whom  no  man  desired, 
she  who  lived  alone  and  was  wise,  and  could  command  the 
rain— what  is  my  empire  compared  with  hers  ?  Flowers  and 
fruit,  love-songs,  stories  of  Jinns,  dancing,  fine  robes,  that  is 
all — there  is  nothing  more.' 

Melkah  laughed.  *  What  more  does  the  world  contain  ? 
L6t  the  Queen  have  patience.  She  has  all  there  is  to  have. 
When  youth  and  beauty  vanish,  these  vanish  too.  Let  the 
Queen  rejoice  in  her  youth  and  beauty.* 

Outside  there  arose  a  mighty  shouting  with  the  blare  of 
trumpets. 

•  It  is  the  King  who  feasts,'  said  Melkah.  *  All  the 
Princes  of  the  Empire  are  with  him.  Th?s  is  the  seventh 
night  of  the  great  feast.  The  King's  heart  is  glad  within 
him.  The  Princes  drink  the  King's  wine  in  vessels  of  gold. 
May  the  King  live  for  ever !  Life  and  youth  and  strength, 
fruit  and  wine,  and  the  flesh  of  lamb  and  antelope,  and  the 
ft,  lying  girls  and  the  dauciBg  pirls,  and  the  love  of  his 
F.r'urite.  What  is  there  to  ask  for  more?  Is  the.  King 
wear^  of  the  things  for  which  all  men  pray  and  none  but 
kings  can  enjoy  in  full?  Be  contented,  0  Queen,  with  what 
contents  the  King.' 

The  shouting  continued.  Never  before  had  the  King's 
revelries  been  so  loud.  But  it  was  the  last  night,  and  on  the 
morrow  the  Princes  would  depart  each  to  his  own  coimtry. 

The  Queen  listened.  *  They  are  hot  with  wine,'  she  said. 
*  They  will  drink  more.  Then  they  will  not  know  what  they 
do  or  say.     Yet,  tliey  command,  and  the  world  must  obey.' 

Then  there  were  voices  heard  outside  and  steps,  and  the 
curtain  was  drawn  aside  and  a  burly  fat  nogro  apj.'oared.  He 
bowed  down  to  the  ground  before  the  Queen. 
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<  Speak,  Harbona/  said  Vashti. 

'  Tlie  King  hath  spoketa.  He  hath  said, ''  Call  my  ijaam- 
hrrl-iins,  those  who  serve  in  my  Palace,  bid  them  summon 
V.ishti  the  Queen.  Place  the  crown  of  gold  upon  h^r  head, 
uiid  bring  her  forth  so  that  the  Princes,  my  friends,  and  the 
people — yea,  all  the  people — may  behold  her  beauty,  and  loam 
what  manner  of  woman  is  she  in  whom  the  King  delighteth.' 
Tims  saith  the  King.' 

Vashti  flushed  suddenly,  and  her  cheek  as  suddenly  changed 
to  white.  '  Say  those  words  again,'  she  ordered.  *•  It  may  be 
that  I  have  not  heard  aright.' 

Tlje  slave  repeated  them,  concluding  again  with  the  words, 
•  Thus  saith  the  King.' 

'  Is  tho  King  drunk  ?  Is  the  King  foolish  with  wine  that 
he  should  order  this  thing  ? '  asked  Vashti,  stamping  her  foot 
en  the  floor.  *  Have  I  angered  the  King  that  he  should  put 
me  to  tin  3  shame  ?  Am  I  a  woman  of  the  people — one  who 
is  not  ashamed  to  lift  her  veil  to  every  stranger  ?  Am  I  a 
wo  141  an  of  the  Bazaar  ?  Am  I  lower  than  the  lowest  of  my 
own  handmaidens  ? ' 

Heplied  the  slave, '  Thus  and  thus  saith  the  King.' 

♦  Oo !  •  cried  Vashti.  *  Tell  the  King  that  I  will  not  do 
this  tiling !    I  will  not  obey  him  to  my  shame !  ^ 

'  Nay,'  replied  the  slave.    '  But  thus  saith  the  King.    On 

my  head  be^t.' 

'  Thy  head,  slave  ?    What  care  I  for  thy  head  ? ' 

'  It  may  be,'  said  Melkah — all  the  girls  were  now  grouped 

frightened  round  the  Queen — '  it  may  be  that  the  King  jests. 

Go  back,  Harbona—  say  that  Vashti  the  Queen  asks  if  this  is 

in  vttry  truth  the  King's  pleasure,  or  if  the  King  jests.    Go ! ' 

*  Go  ! '  aaid  Vashti,  her  eyes  flashing.  *  Go  !  Ask  not  if 
th«  Kiii.i(  jests  —a  sorry  jest  it  were— but  say  that  Vashti  the 
QiG-  ii  V.  ill  not  obey  him  in  this  thmg.    Go  1 ' 

The  fiiave  turned  and  dejDarted. 

All  ot  them  listened.  There  was  no  shouting^the  revellers 
v.e  •(»  strangfcly  siltnt. 

'Thy  are  waiting,'  said  the  old  woman,  'for  the  Queen. 
1  hoy  are  huugiy  for  the  beauty  of  the  Queen.' , 

J -vorything  remained  silent. 

Then  Vashti  began  to  take  off  her  braveries.  She  un- 
twisted the  gold  thread  which  kept  up  her  hair,  so  that  it  fell 
ikU  around  her  like  a  garment ;  she  took  off  her  necklaces, 
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bracelets,  bangles,  and  rings ;  she  took  off  the  splendid  robe, 
and  stood  before  them  in  a  garb  simple  as  that  of  her  own 
handmaidens. 

'  Sisters,'  she  said,  '  I  am  no  longer  Vashti  the  Queen,  I 
am  Vashti  the  handmaid;  Vashti  the  servant;  Vashti  dis- 
graced and  despised.  But  I  have  not  shown  my  face — oh ! 
the  shame  of  it — at  the  King's  feast  before  the  eyes  of  all 
those  men.' 

The  girls  said  nothing :  they  were  too  -frightened  for 
speech. 

*  Melkah,'  said  Vashti,  *  that  woman  who  was  free.  Tell 
me  more  of  the  woman  who  was  free.' 
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The  curtains  closed.  The  first  act  was  finished.  Then 
the  actresses  pushed  through  the  curtains  and  came  running 
into  the  larger  room. 

'  Well,  mother  ?  '  asked  Francesca,  pushing  back  her  long 
hair.    *  How  does  it  go  so  far  ? ' 

*Very  well.  Don't  rush  it.  Your  dance  should  have 
been  prolonged,  and  in  the  song  I  would  use  that  trick  of  all 
the  voices  together  for  the  first  verse  as  well  as  the  last. 
"  Lo  1  she  Cometh,"  first  and  third  line.  Your  dresses  are 
very  pretty,  my  children,  and  the  dialogue  is  not  too  long.  I 
congratulate  you,  Francesca,  on  the  first  act  of  your  first  play. 
Now  let  us  have  up  the  curtain  for  the  second  act.* 

Francesca  and  the  other  girl  went  behind  the  curtain. 
The  rest  all  sat  in  front  and  increase^  the  audience. 

^  When  the  curtain  was  drawn  aside  the  second  time  it 
showed  a  small  room  with  a  divan  running  along  one  side  of 
it  and  httle  other  furniture  except  a  shelf  on  which  stood  a 
row  of  phials.  An  earthen  pitcher  of  water  was  in  a  comer : 
tlie  divan  was  covered  with  cushions ;  it  was  lighted  by  a 
window,  over  which  hung  a  rough  canvas,  which  kept  out  the 
light  as  well  as  the  sun  ;  an  open  doorway,  also  partly  hung 
with  canvas,  opened  upon  a*  low  verandah  of  thatch  resting 
on  two  poles.  Beyond  the  verandah  was  the  crowded  Bazaar ; 
one  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear,  the  confused  murmur  of  bar- 
gains— the  low  voices  of  those  who  offered  and  the  shrill  tones 
of  those  who  refused.  This  was  the  house  of  Melkah,  the 
wise  woman  of  Syria,  who  told  stories  and  sold  charms,  and 
cured  sick  people,  and  had  many  secrets,  and  was  in  great 
demand  in  harems. 
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Within  the  room  Melkah  herself  lay  huddled  up  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  divan — and  leaning  against  the  door-post  was  the 
tall  figure  of  a  younger  woman,  veiled,  though  there  were 
no  men  present  and  it  was  a  woman's  room. 

*  It  is  five  year,%'  said  this  figure,  and  the  audience  started, 
because  it  was  tht  unmistakable  voice  of  Vashti — clear — 
musical — distinct — *  five  years,  Melkah,  since  I  fled  from  the 
Palace  and  sought  refuge  here.  Better  death — if  I  am  taken 
— death  in  its  worst  form — than  to  be  the  servant  of  my  suc- 
cessor, I  found  shelter  with  thee — in  this  cottage  near  the 
desert,  where  our  only  danger  is  from  the  lions  and  the 
serpents.' 

*  Yes ;  it  is  five  years.  Does  Vashti  remember,  and 
lament  the  past  ?  ' 

'  Not  so.  Thou  hast  taught  me  all  thy  secrets ;  they 
have  forgotten  me  in  the  Palace  ;  the  King's  Chamberlains  go 
up  and  down  the  city,  but  they  lift  not  a  woman's  veil.  No 
one,  I  think,  even  in  the  Palace,  would  know  me  now.  I  am 
quite  safe.  And  I  am  free — free — free.  Why  hast  thou  sent 
for  me,  Melkah  ?  ' 

•Yestreen  I  was  in  the  Harem  and  I  saw  her — your 
successor,  Vashti — Esther  the  Queen.' 

*  You  saw  her  ?  You  saw  Esther  the  Queen,  in  whom  the 
King  delighteth  ? '  said  Vashti,  slowly. 

*  She  sent  for  me.  She  wou^  1  speak  with  me  secretly. 
She  knew  me  for  a  wise  woman,  one  who  could  keep  secrets 
as  well  as  sell  charms.  "  Give  me,"  she  said,  "  the  secret  of 
love ;  I  would  fix  the  heart  of  the  King."  Lo,  I  would  not 
understand,  and  presently  she  confessed  that  the  King  is 
wearying  of  her,  and  she  fears  her  beauty  is  waning,  and  her 
power  daily  declines.  So  I  said  to  her  that  I  was  a  wise 
woman  truly,  but  not  so  wise  as  another  whom  I  knew ;  that 
this  was  a  great  matter,  and  beyond  me,  but  if  she  would  come 
to  this  poor  house,  alone,  she  should  see  the  other  wise 
woman.' 

'  She  will  come  here — to  see  r^^  —Esther  the  Queen — to 
see  me ! ' 

'  Vashti,  now  is  the  hour  of  revenge.  Give  her  that  which 
will  dry  up  her  beauty  suddenly — in  a  single  day — so  that  she 
shall  become  old  and  withered  even  as  I  myself,  Melkah  the 
Byrian,  who  once  was  young  and  fair.  This  is  thine  hour, 
0  Vashti  I  * 
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*Nay.  But  revenge — why  should  I  take  revenge  upon 
this  woman  ?  She  is  a  slave  :  I  am  free.  She  would  be  still 
a  slave  :  I  would  still  be  free.    Let  her  come.' 

Even  as  she  spoke,  a  company  of  half-a-dozen  Nubian 
slaves,  guarding  two  or  three  women  closely  veiled,  stopped  at 
the  house,  and,  leaving  her  attendants  under  the  verandah, 
one  woman  raised  the  curtain  and  entered  the  dingy  room. 

Yashti  dropped  the  canvas  quite  across  the  door.  Then  the 
three  women  were  alone.  Vashti  lifted  her  own  veil.  Her 
face  was  thinner  than  when  she<  was  the  King's  Favourite, 
She  had  stained  it  a  light  brown,  so  that  she  looked  like  a 
Hindoo  woman,  but  she  was  taller  than  the  women  of  that 
country.  There  were  no  gold  ornaments  on  her  neck  or  on 
her  arms,  which  were  also  stained  like  the  face. 

The  newcomer  looked  about  her  timidly.  In  the  dim  h'ght 
she  made  out  Melkah,  but  who  was  the  other  ? 

•  Is  this  your  ■wise  woman,  Melkah  ? '  she  asked. 

*  I  am  the  wise   woman,*  Vashti  replied  in  a  voice  of 


authority. 

•You  are  young. 
When  one  is  old 

'  It  may  be  that  I 


I  thought  all  wise  women  were  old. 
'    She  shuddered. 

am  older  than  I  look.  It  may  be  that 
the  bones  of  my  husband  lie  buried  with  those  of  your  great- 
grandfather, 0  Queen.' 

'  You  know  me,  then  ?  But  Melkah  has  told  you.  Yes. 
I  am  that — that  woman  whom  all  the  world  calls  happy.  I 
am  Esther  the  Queen.  Alas  !  and  my  lord  the  King  wearies 
of  my  beauty.' 

'  Your  beauty  fades,  the  King  grows  weary  of  your 
charms,  your  power  is  departing.  What  do  you  look  for? 
She  who  reigns  only  by  virtue  of  her  beauty  is  thrust  from 
the  thi'one  when  that  departs.  You  are  the  Queen  of  a  year 
or  two.  Then  you  must  fain  come  down.  You  thought  you 
would  reign  for  ever,  then — you — why  ? ' 

*  No,  no.  Yet  a  little  longer — a  year  or  two  longer — only 
a  year  or  two  longer.  It  is  not  much  to  ask.  After  that,  let 
me  sink  back  into  a  comer  of  the  Palace,  and  live  neglected 
and  die  forgotten.' 

*  You  are  of  the  Jewish  race ;  they  love  power  more  than 
other  people.  It  is  dear  to  you  that  you  can  persuade  the  King 
to  anything.  They  come  to  you  with  petitions,  and  you  say, 
**  Wait|  wait.    What  the  King's  Favourite  can  do  I  can  do." 
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Then  they  praise  your  goodness.  Oh !  I  know.  Let  me  see  this 
face  that  has  gained  favour  with  the  King  above  all  other 
women  of  his  Empire,  such  favour  that  it  can  overthrow  great 
lords  and  save  the  lives  of  doomed  people.  Lift  thy  veil, 
Esther  the  Queen.' 

Esther — who  was  the  girl  called  Clara— obeyed.  It  was 
as  if  bright  sunshine  suddenly  fell  mpon  that  dark  room  and 
lit  up  every  comer  of  it.  And  at  the  sight  of  that  face  Vasliti 
turned  pale  and  trembled.  For  she  saw  and  acknowledged 
her  beauty.  As  for  herself,  she  was  now  cold,  imperious,,  and 
proud.  This  woman  was  fair  and  gentle,  soft  and  tender 
smiles  played  about  her  lips  and  lay  in  her  soft  and  tender 
eyes.  Her  cheek  was  touched  with  a  rosy  red,  a  maiden 
blush — a  childish  blush.  Her  fair  hair  was  rolled  up  on  her 
lovely  head. 

*  Can  you  help  me  ?  *  asked  EsiL'^r. 

'  Wait.  Let  me  look  at  you.  Let  me  think.  There 
were  other  fair  women  in  the  Palace.  Vashti — she  who  was 
Queen,  she  who  refused  to  be  shown  to  the  Princes,  she  who 
disappeared — was  slain,  one  thinks — she  was  said  to  be  beau- 
tiful. Men  change — their  fancy  changes  from  dark  to  fair. 
Why  do  you  complain  ?    It  is  the  common  lot.' 

*  I  do  not  complain.  But  I  have  been  so  happy — for  five 
short  years — and  I  love  the  King.  To  me  he  is  always  kind. 
Let  him  love  me  a  little  longer.'  - 

*  Fool  I  It  is  not  you  that  he  loves — not  Esther.  It  is 
your  soft  face  and  your  soft  eyes.  Of  Esther  be  knows 
nothing.  He  has  never  conversed  with  you.  Well,  one  can- 
not keep  your  face  from  decay.  Melkah  will  sell  you  cosmetics 
and  things  to  smooth  your  skin  and  brighten  your  eyes.' 

*  If  it  is  only  my  face  that  the  King  loves,  make  him  love 
that  face  a  little  longer.' 

'  It  is  a  fair  face,'  she  said,  with  the  coldness  of  a  woman 
who  recognises  and  acknowledges  the  beauty  of  another 
woman.  She  sees  it — the  thing  moves  her  not;  but  she 
acknowledges  it.  *  I  have  seen  no  fairer  face  even  among  the 
handmaidens  of  the  Harem.  It  is  a  fair  face ;  but  it  begins 
to  fade.  There  are  lines  under  the  eyes  :  the  cheeks  grow 
thin :  youth  flies.  A  few  more  years,  and  you  will  become 
like  Melkah  here.'  • 

The  Queen's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  shn  said  nothing. 

*  Take  this  bottle,'  said  Vashti,  giving  tier  a  small  flask 
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from  the  shelf.  'Drink  a  few  drops  of  thid.  It  fires  the 
blood,  and  warms  the  heart,  and  fills  out  the  cheek.  Drink  of 
this,  and  for  a  few  hours  you  shall  seem  young  again.  Take 
your  year  or  two  more.  Then  all  will  vanish — youth  and 
beauty,  charm  and  love.  Then  the  corner  of  the  Harem  and 
oblivion.  Better  let  night  and  oblivion  come  at  once — ^what 
matters  an  hour  more  of  splendour  ? ' 

'No — no — ^no— let  me  reign  still,  if  only  for  an  hour 
longer.    Let  me  be  strong  through  love  a  little  longer.' 

*  Take  it,  then.    Go,  Queen  of  another  hour  I ' 

The  visitor  departed. 

'See,  Melkah,'  said  Vashti,  'the  woman  would  still  be 
loved.  She  thinks  herself  strong  because  she  can  coax  and 
wheedle  and  persuade.  Why,  so  is  the  worm  strong  that 
works  its  way  througli  the  earth :  so  is  the  child  strong  who 
persuades  his  mother.  Strong  through  love?  Nay,  but 
women  are  strong  through  cunning  and  craft.  They  turn  the 
love  of  their  lords  to  compass  their  own  ends.  She  strong 
through  love  ?  She  is  but  a  slave  ^ho  has  a  hearing.  Only 
those  women  are  strong  who  are  free.  I  am  strong.  She 
who  belongs  to  a  man  loses  all  her  strength,  if  ever  she  had 
any.  I  would  be  a  queen  and  ruler — not  a  queen  and  favourite. 
I  would  sit  upon  a  throne,  and  send  this  man  here  and  that 
man  there.  I  would  lead  armies.  I  would  raise  men  to 
great  dignity  and  depose  princes.  All  I  have  admired  I  would 
do.  Since  I  cannot,  I  sit  here  in  this  cottage,  and  I  am  a 
wise  womsin.  That  is  something.  Thanks  to  thy  instructions, 
Melkah,  I  am  a  witch.  Ah!  Hadst  thou  told  me  at  the 
Harem  all  that  I  know  now,  I  would  have  made  tiie  King 
my  slave  and  been  a  Queen  indeed.  He  should  have  crept 
after  me  like  a  dog — like  the  dog  that  he  is.  Well,  but  I  am 
a  witch.  I  can  tell  the  future.  I  can  read  the  past.  I  can 
tell  what  people  think  and  what  they  design.  Thou  hast 
made  me  a  witch,  good  Melkah ;  they  are  uunous  witches, 
those  of  thy  country.  Oh !  that  is  nothing.  I  am  the  first 
woman  in  the  world  who  has  dared  to  disobey  her  lord.  I 
shall  never  be  forgotten.  In  the  days  to  come,  when  the 
multitude  of  men  shall  swarm  round  every  coast  and  over  all 
the  isles,  the  name  of  Vashti  shall  be  remembered  and  held 
hi  honour.  Vashti,  the  first  to  rebel ;  Vashti,  who  refused  to 
be  the  slave  of  man.' 

<  Yet  it  is  best  for  &  woman  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother,' 
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said  ?^^elkah,  still  sticking  to  piiaciplei  though  so  wise  a 
wuman. 

'  Not  for  all  women,  good  Melkah.  There  are  some  who 
ne  Ijom  to  be  free.  They  will  not  suffer  us  yet  to  do  aught 
but  w  lat  they  call  woman's  work — that  is,  the  meanest  and 
the  hardest  work — the  spinning  and  the  sewing  and  the 
cleaning.  So  am  I  fain  to  leave  the  magic  arts — the  wisdom 
of  the  woman— and  to  become  a  witch.  There  shall  come  a 
time  when  the  free  woman  shall  essay  the  wisdom  and  the 
handiwork  of  man.  But  I  am  satisfied — I  am  free — I  am  no 
longer  the  slave  of  man.  The  feasts  and  fruits  and  flowers, 
the  love-songs,  the  gold  bracelets,  the  dances  of  the  Harem — 
what  are  all  these,  Melkah,  to  the  free  air  which  sweeps 
across  the  desert  into  my  cottage  beyond  the  city  ?  What  are 
the  feasts  of  the  Palace  to  the  herbs  of  my  garden  and  my 
simple  food  ?  What  is  the  happiness  of  the  King's  Favourite, 
his  favourite  for  an  hour,  compared  with  the  happiness  of 
my  freedom  ?  I  am  free.  First  of  womankind,  I  have 
gaii.ed  my  freedom  1  I  am  free  !  First  of  womankind,  I  am 
free  I ' 

Vashti  threw  out  her  arms ;  her  veil,  which  had  been 
thrown  back  like  a  hood,  fell  down  to  her  feet ;  her  hair  fell 
with  it.  Her  rich  brown  tresses  fell  Hke  a  long  cloak  around 
her ;  she  pushed  back  some  of  them  with  her  left  hand.  A 
ray  of  white  sunhght  gleamed  suddenly  through  the  coarse 
canvas  of  the  window  and  touched  her  cheek  with  colour,  and 
"  made  her  eyes  flash  like  stars.  Then  Melkah  and  the  cottage 
disappeared  suddenly ;  in  fact,  the  scenery  with  the  old  woman 
was  suddenly  pulled  away,  and  Vashti  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  stage.  But  not  alone.  Behind  her  stood,  row  behind 
row,  as  if  they  were  countless  in  numbers— there  were  really 
five  or  six — figures  of  veiled  women.  You  can  produce  this 
effect  by  two  sheets  of  mirror  glass  set  at  an  ancrle.  On  their 
arms  were  chains,  some  of  gold  and  some  of  iron ;  but  all 
carried  chains.  They  stood  with  bowed  heads  in  silence. 
Then  they  drew  nearer  and  surrounded  her  and  fell  upon  their 
knees,  stUl  in  silence,  still  with  bowed  heads. 

*  Ye  are  women,'  said  Vashti,  *  therefore  ye  are  in  chains. 
Ye  are  slaves  who  are  never  set  free.  All  other  slaves  shall 
be  emancipated  :  the  prisoners  of  war,  the  negro  slaves,  the 
slaves  of  the  soil,  the  slaves  of  the  city ;  the  last  emancipation 
ol  fkU  shall  be  the  emanoipation  of  woman  from  man.  Mothers 
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and  foremothers  of  slaves !  Have  patience  :  the  time  of  free- 
dom shall  surely  some  day  come.' 

Then  the^  tossed  their  arms  so  that  the  chains  made 
music  to  their  voices  as  they  cried :  '  Vashti  the  Queen ! 
Vashti  the  Rebel !     Teach  us  to  be  free  1 ' 

And  with  these  words  the  curtain  fell.  The  play  was 
ended. 


CHAPTER  II 


AFTEB  THE  FLAT 


The  audience  clapped  her  hands  gently.  The  curtain  was 
pulled  up  again,  and  the  ex-Queen  stepped  forward.  The 
mothers  of  all  the  slaves  to  come  had  disappeared — chains 
and  all. 

*  Well,  mother,  how  did  it  go  ?    Pretty  well  ?  * 

Madame  Elveda  looked  up  smiling.  *  The  actress  wants 
her  praise?  The  author  wants  her  applause?  My  dear,  I 
am  not  an  impartial  critic.  Yet  I  really  think  it  went  very 
well.  The  last  tableau  is  a  little  risky,  but  if  you  have  carried 
your  audience  with  you  in  the  first  act,  that,  too,  will  go.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  dull  audience  would  be  moved 
by  the  piece  at  all.' 

'  There  must  be  some  stupid  persons  pi%sent,  I  suppose. 
Yet  we  do  our  best  to  keep  the  Stupids  out.' 

'  Let  us  distinguish,  Francesca.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
an  audience  too  clever  or  too  critical.  Jealousy  is  said  to  be 
not  unknown  even  among  poets.  And  there  is  a  stupidity 
which  admires  without  understanding.  They  weep,  being 
unmoved ;  they  laugh,  not  being  compelled  to  laugh,  but 
because  others  do.  But  they  admire  what  they  are  told  to 
admire.  Always,  my  dear,  try  to  have  a  good  leaven  of  the 
commonplace.    Let  there  be  a  few  Stupids.' 

The  next  night  was  that  of  the  performance.  The 
audience  proved  appreciative.  The  Stupids  admired  and 
applauded  without  being  told  when  the  applause  should  come 
in.  The  others  were  not  poets  or  dramatists,  and  therefore 
were  not  made  jealous  by  the  success  of  the  piece  ;  nor  were 
they,  for  the  most  part,  over- critical.  And  the  piece  appealed 
strongly  to  the  professionsi  prejudioeSi'fiGdths,  conviotionsi  and 
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(locirinoH  of  the  jnoplo  inosoni,  for  thoy  wore  all  diHoipleH  of 
Emancipation,  in  whatovor  form  this  agreeable  doctrine 
mi^ht  be  presented.  We  are  familiar  witii  many  forms  in 
which  the  Cauno  is  submitted  to  the  world.  It  has  its 
political,  its  educational,  its  social,  itx  rclij^ious  side,  each 
with  many  branches.  I  think  they  wei^  all  represented  in 
thi8  drawmg-room.  And  there  were  prectrnt  many  young 
persons  belonging  to  tliat  large  class  which  is  possessed  by  a 
youthful  admiration  of  new  things  (which  are  generally  the 
old  things  already  tried  and  condemned),  and  a  desire  for 
change.  This  disposition  is  partly  due  to  the  restlessness  and 
impatience  of  youth,  partly  to  generosity  and  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice. Sometimes  it  is  due  to  self-seeking,  which  perceives 
opportunities  in  change. 

The  players  surpassed  themselves.  Before  the  crowded 
bouse  they  acted  far  better  than  before  the  audience  of  one. 
They  played — which  is  the  groat  thing — as  if  they  really 
believed  in  their  parts ;  they  hovered  about  the  Favourite  as 
if  they  loved  her ;  they  wept  when  she  went  into  disgrace  ; 
the  song  and  the  dance  were  encored.  Then  all  the  maidens 
together — the  black  "  Chamberlain  "  was  the  only  man — 
made  up  a  group  of  very  remarkable  beauty.  Among  the 
young  men  standing  at  the  back  might  have  been  heard 
words — frivolous  words — such  as  *  Houri,' '  Odalisque,*  *  Royal 
Mash,'  '  Pearl  of  the  Harem,'  and  so  forth.  Such  a  piece 
naturally  calls  fbrth  frpm  the  frivolous  many  pretty,  witty, 
audacious  things  that  must  not  be  said  aloud.  But  they  were 
all  intended  to  be  complimentary  to  the  attractions  of  the 
company. 

Lastly,  the  piece  was  mounted  with  great  care  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  cost  of  things.  The  dresses  were  lovely ; 
the  scenery  well  painted ;  the  properties  very  good — and  the 
stage  management  was  professional. 

They  called  for  the  Queen.  The  curtain  rose  and  showed 
the  Queen  with  her  maidens.  They  called  for  the  author. 
But  she  did  not  appear. 

Madame  Elveda  rose  from  her  chair.  '  The  play  is  over,' 
she  said.  *  The  girls  have  gone  to  change.  We  are  back 
again  in  the  Cromwell  Boad.  I  hope  it  has  been  a  pleasing 
play.' 

She  put  up  her  pince-nez  and  looked  around  the  room. 
Yes ;  it  had  been  a  pleasing  play.    Everybody's  fiaoe  showed 
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intorost ;  it  is  impoBHiblo  to  aHHutiio  tho  appt^aranco  of  intorcKt ; 
polite  people  at  private  thcatricalH  always  try,  but  soldoru 
Bucceoa;  the  difforonoe  botweon  aHBumed  interoHt  and  tho 
interest  commanded  by  tho  play  itself  is  too  groat  to  escape 
the  attentipn  of  the  most  oaroless.  Jt^verybodv's  face  sliowod 
surprise  and  a  little  excitement.  Thoy  luui  all  boon  dis- 
appointed; they  camo  expecting  something  feebly  fatuous 
an  amateur  play — and  they  had  found  soraethmg  strong. 
The  play  over,  the  curtain  down,  thoy  turned  and  began  to 
murmur  detached  words  to  each  other,  tho  words  which  come 
first  to  tho  uncritical  mind  before  it  has  been  taught  what  to 
Hay  by  the  Criticaster,  who  for  our  happiness  is  never  absent 
on  any  occasion. 

Madame  Elvoda  was  satisfied :  nobody  was  yawning,  no- 
body sighed  with  tho  relief  of  the  finish.  She  dropped  her 
glasses  and  prepared  to  talk  about  it. 

*  It  was  wonderful'  a  well-known  dramatic  critic  led  off 
the  congratulations — 'perfectly  wonderful.  It  was  a  sermon 
— such  as  one  might  expect  in  the  houso  of  such  a  Loader  as 
yourself,  Madame  Elvcda.  No  other  house  in  London  could 
have  presented  such  a  play.  And  your  daughter — wonder- 
ful 1    Her  gestures — her  voice — all  trained.' 

'  Girls  are  all  wonderful,'  replied  the  mother,  '  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  be  amateurs.  When  thoy  go  on  the  sta«(e 
professionally  we  begin  to  find  out  the  faults.  My  daughter 
was  taught  to  act,  however.  She  has  played  a  good  deal.  I 
have  always  held  that  acting  should  be  taught,  like  music  or 
painting  or  languages,  to  all  girls  who  have  any  natural 
aptitude.' 

'  At  all  events,  her  masters  cannot  complain  of  their  pupil.* 

Madame  Elveda  smiled.  She  was  now  a  stately  matron, 
handsome  still  in  spite  of  forty  summers :  of  ampler  dimen- 
sions than  T(  hen  she  made  that  little  arrangement  with  her 
husband :  a  woman  with  a  dignified  manner,  which  could  be 
cold  and  could  be  gracious.  She  was  dressed  much  as  she 
was  on  that  occasion  when  her  husband  left  her,  in  a  noble 
crimson  velvet,  and  she  wore  a  good  deal  of  gold.  Was  she 
not  an  Oriental?  Are  not  Moors  and  Arabs,  Syrians, 
Egyptians,  Algerines,  LevantineS;  Turks,  all  fond  of  gold 
ornaments  ? 

'But  the  atmosphere,'  continued  the  critic:  'how  was 
that  contrived?    Aoross  the  footlights  came  the  very  frs^ 
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grauce— the  breath  of  the  walled  and  fenced  garden  of  tne 
King,  the  perfumes  of  the  Harem.' 

*  It  was  partly  in  the  room  before  the  play  began,*  said 
another  man.  *  From  this  room  to  the  fenced  garden  of  the 
King  is  but  a  step— we  were  prepared  for  the  palace  of 
Shushan :  we  were  already  in  the  city  of  Morocco.' 

The  room,  indeed,  looked  as  Oriental  in  its  fittings  as  one 
can  expect  in  a  London  house.  A  broad  divan  ran  round  two 
sides :  at  the  end  was  a  small  latticed  gallery,  reminding  one 
of  Oairo :  coloured  lamps  hung  from  the  ceiling,  glass  yessels 
of  strange  hue  and  shape  stood  about,  cushions  were  strewn 
over  the  divans,  there  were  little  tables  for  coffee,  rugs  of 
curious  colours  were  stretched  upon  the  polished  floor,  guitars 
and  mandolines  were  lying  about,  tapestry  instead  of  pictures 
hung  upon  the  wall,  with  weapons— swords  and  scimitars  and 
daggers;  there  was  not  even  a  pianoforte  in  the  room.  It 
was  a  room  full  of  colour — a  room  of  the  Alhambra. 

*  Yes,'  said  Madame  Siveda.  *  It  pleases  us  to  remember 
that  W3  are  Orientals.  What  is  the  good  of  Eastern  blood 
unless  one  can  feel  oneself  sometimes  a  Moorish  woman  ? 
Francesca  made  a  good  Yashti,  because  she  is  herself  of  the 
Mughrebbin — the  western  Arabs — a  descendant  of  Ishmael.' 

*0r  of  his  half-brother,'  murmured  that  sympathetic 
noun  of  multitude,  More-than-One.  But  we  are  a  polite 
people.  More-than-One  did  not  give  loud  utterance  to  this 
epigram. 

And  then  they  all  began  to  talk  together.  The  dramatic 
critic  had  struck  the  note :  it  was  one  of  rapturous  admiration. 
The  adv.  need  ladies  present  showed  their  approval  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  play  by  using  few  words,  but  those  were 
words  of  strength.  The  Truth,  they  said,  cannot  possibly  be 
presented  in  ways  too  varied.  By  their  own  essays,  articles, 
pamphlets,  lectures,  appeals,  histories,  researches,  expositions, 
revelations,  inquiries,  dissections,  and  teachings,  the  slavery 
of  woman  had  been  set  forth  abundantly,  clearly  and 
strikingly,  with  force  and  originality.  Let  it  now  be  pre- 
sented, for  those  who  do  not  read  the  Higher  Literature,  in 
dramatic  shape.  The  world — which  is  well  known  to  listen 
with  eager  ears  whenever  these  ladies  speak — was  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  appearance  of  a  woman  dramatist.  Who 
said  that  woman  never  could  write  a  play  ?  This  play,  per- 
haps the  best  that  the  century  had  produced,  was  actually  too 
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good  for  the  London  stage;  one  could  not  oonodye  of  a 

company  fit  to  play  it,  or  an  audience  fit  to  witness  it.  Very 
strong  language,  indeed.  The  comments  of  the  men  were 
perhaps  less  hearty;  for,  while  they  spoke  very  warmly  of 
the  performance,  they  seemed  to  recoive  the  teaching  of  the 
piece  without  enthusiasm.  They  praised  the  dresses  and  the 
actresses.  As  to  the  doctrine,  they  said  nothing.  Yet  the 
Subjection  of  the  Sex  is  no  new  matter  of  discussion. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  actresses  appeared,  their  eyes  bright, 
their  cheeks  flushed  with  the  reception  of  the  play.  No 
success  in  the  world  is  more  delightful,  one  is  assured,  than 
success  on  the  stage.  Francesca  had  changed  the  robes  of 
the  Queen  for  a  white  dress,  but  with  touches  of  colour.  Her 
rich  brown  hair  was  done  up  again  as  it  had  been  arranged 
for  the  Queen,  rolled  up  high  and  kept  in  place  by  bands  of 
very  small  gold  coins.  Like  all  her  sisters  of  the  present  day. 
she  was  tall  of  stature  ;  but  she  was  not  slender  ;  rather  she 
possessed  a  full  and  well-formed  figure.  Her  forehead  was 
low,  the  hair  falling  down  almost  to  her  eyebrows ;  she  looked 
more  beautiful  off  the  stage  than  on,  her  blue  eyes  full  of 
light,  full  of  imagination;  features  sharp,  clear-cut,  and 
delicate  belonged  to  an  ample  cheek  and  a  large  head ;  a 
short  uppe.f  lip  with  firm  mouth,  and  a  full  and  rounded  chin, 
indicated  her  courap«  and  resolution.  She  wore  her  dress 
high ;  like  her  mother,  she  proclaimed  her  Oriental  origin  by 
the  gold  which  adorned  her — gold  earrings  set  ith  diamonds, 
a  gold  necklace  with  a  jew(illed  cameo,  gold  bracelets  round 
her  arms  above  her  elbows,  i^  belt  of  dead  gold  confined  her 
.waist.  *  She  looks  a  Queen  utill,'  murmured  an  elderly  man 
to  his  neighbour,  'more  than  ever  a  Queen — an  Eastern 
Queen.  Her  name  is  not  Vashti  the  Assyrian,  but  Dido  the 
Phoenician.  I  never  understood  the  face  of  Dido  until  now. 
As  now,  so  then  sJie  looked ;  so  animated,  with  eyes  so  spark- 
ling, while  iEneas  told  his  tale.' 

Everybody  pressed  forward  with  congratulations  n,nd 
praises.  Francesca  received  them  graciously,  smiling  with 
that  lingering  queenliness  in  her  manner  —one  cannot  assume 
and  shake  off  tlie  Queen  in  a  moment — which  was  not  unbe- 
coming even  in  this  modern  guise. 

Among  those  who  crowded  round  her  was  a  young  man, 
who  differed  chiefly  from  other  young  men  of  the  period — 
they  are  terribly  like  each  other— in  a  brighter  look  and  a 
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more  animated  manner.  He  laughed  pleasantly  as  he  spoke 
— pleasantly  and  naturally  and  genially,  and  his  voice  was 
pleasant. 

*May  my  humble  voice  swell  the  general  chorus?'  he 
asked.     *  It  is  a  chorus  of  gratitude  and  surprise.' 

'I  prefer  the  latter,'  said  Francesca.  'Gratitude  is  too 
soon  over,  and  then  conscience  whispers  to  us  that  it  ought 
to  linger.    Now  surprise  does  sometimes  linger  as  a  memory.' 

*  The  lingering  memory  of  Vashti  the  Queen  means  grati- 
tude. We  shall  all  be  grateful  for  the  rest  of  our  natural 
life.  I  never  saw  a  harem  before,  not  even  in  Constantinople. 
Most  interesting  it  was.  But  perhaps  I  hardly  quite  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  thing,  if  one  may  criticise * 

*Pray  criticise,'  Francesca  replied,  some  of  the  coldness 
of  the  author  suddenly  appearing.  *  Say  it  was  dreadful — 
crude — everything  that  is  horrid.* 

'  Indeed,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  kind.  Why,  Francesca, 
as  if  you  could  write  anything  horrid  1  As  if  I  could  say  that 
anything  you  wrote  was  crude  1 ' 

'  Do  not  flatter,  Harold.'  ^ 

*I  would  only  remark  that  in  my  poor  opinion  V£(shti 
would  have  done  well  to  await  further  developments.  In  the 
record  you  have  followed  she  does  not  run  away.' 

*■  She  is  not  mentioned  again :  she  vanishes.  Perhaps  she 
lived  on  in  a  corner  of  the  harem,  disgraced  and  forgotten ; 
perhaps  she  was  murdered,  perhaps  she  ran  away.  I  chose  to 
make  her  run  away.' 

*  Dramatically,  you  were  right.  Seriously,  Francesca,  you 
have  never  shown  your  power  so  strongly;  there  are  few 
other  girls,  indeed,  who  could  write  such  a  piece,  and  still 
fewer  who  could  also  play  the  principal  part  in  it.  I  con- 
gratulate you.' 

'  I  was  in  earnest ;  that  was  the  reason.' 

*Yes,  yes.'  He  smiled.  *I  perceived  certain  influences 
between  the  lines.  Yet  you  can  keep  your  independence,  if 
you  please,  Francesca.'  He  lowered  his  voice.  *  And  you  can 
have  in  addition ' 

'What,  Harold?'  She  hfted  her  eyes  sharply  and 
meaningly. 

*  If  you  please  to  take  it,'  he  whispered,  *  the  thing  foi 
which  other  girls  will  sometimes  surrender  oven  their  inde* 
pendence  in  exchange.'  . 
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She  turned  away  abruptly  and  joined  another  group. 

*■  This  little  play  is  really  clever,  don't  you  think,  for  a  girl 
of  twenty  ? '  The  question  was  asked  by  So.  elderly  gentleman 
— one  of  the  Stupids  whom  Francesca  would  have  kept  out. 
'  There  were  a  few  touches  in  it  that  struck  me  as  perhaps 
original,  though  rather  bold.'  This  kind  of  criticism  always 
stamps  the  Stupid. 

'At  first  sight,'  replied  the  person  addressed,  a  lady^no 
longer  young  and  well  known  in  the  world  for  her  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  Female  Suffrage,  ^  it  may  have  the  appearance  of 
originality.  But  when  we  consider  the  mother — and  when  we 
think  how  the  girl  has  been  brought  up— one  understands 
that  she  has  put  into  thb  play  nothing  more  tham  the  ideas 
she  has  learned.' 

'  Shakespeare  could  do  no  more,'  said  the  Stupid,  who  had 
heard  this  said  more  than  once. 

'  I  believe,'  the  lady  replied,  sarcastically, '  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  Shakespeare  and  Francesca  Elveda.  What 
does  she  tell  us  ?  What  she  has  learned  every  day  from  her 
mother.  -  The  social  system  in  every  age  is  framed  for  the 
submission  of  woman :  literature  is  full  of  it,  poetry  is  full  of 
it,  history  is  full  of  it.  No  other  importance  is  given  ta 
woman  than  that  attached  to  her  beauty.  In  no  church  or 
creed  is  she  allowed  to  be  priest  or  preacher :  where  they  rail 
off  a  place  and  call  it  holy  she  must  not  enter ;  she  must  not 
even  sing  in  the  choir ;  the  higher  education  has  been  hitherto 
refused  her;  personal  freedom  is  refused  her;  she  is  kept 
under  watch  and  ward — all  these  points  are  household  words 
to  Francesca.  It  is  very  easy  for  her  to  put  such  things  in  a 
play.  Besides,  we  do  not  know  what  help  she  got  from  her 
mother,  or  from  that  Mr.  Harold  Alleyne,  whom  they  en- 
courage to  hang  about.  I  don't  call  it  fair  to  any  young 
man.  He  may  get  a  peerage,  you  see— and  that's  the  reason. 
Mother  and  daughter  are  very  likely  agreed  that  a  coronet 
would  be  very  becoming.' 

'Humph!  I  hear  they  call  themselves  Moors.  But 
surely ' 

*  They  come  from  the  Lord  knows  where,  and  the  Papa 
Elveda  was  the  Lord  knows  who.  They  are  Jews — look  at 
the  mother — as  plain  as  can  be  written  on  any  face.  Hush  1 ' 
She  looked  up  as  her  hostess  approached.  'Dear  Madame 
Elveda,  this  has  been  a  great  surprise  and  a  great  treat.    You 
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are  indeed  to  be  congratulated.  Francesoa  played  the  part  as 
if  she  meant  it.' 

'  She  did  mean  it.  My  child.  Lady  Biainge,  has  b'^en  de- 
voted, trained  to  the  cause  from  infancy.  I  might  myself 
have  done  something  for  the  equaUty  of  woman  had  it  not 
been  for  the  responsibility  of  her  training.  Francesca  will,  I 
trust,  supplement  my  work/ 

'  She  cait  never  ao  mure  than  you  have  done.  Your  great 
work • 

'  My  book  speaks  only  tp  those  who  read  it.  Francesca, 
I  hope,  will  speak  in  a  more  attractive  way — I  speak  to 
hundreds— she  must  speak  to  thousands.  The  printed  book 
plays  its  part,  but  there  comes  a  time  when  the  Voice  must 
be  heard.  Francesca  will  be,  I  trust,  the  High  Priestess  of 
the  Cause.*  ., 

She  passed  on. 

*High  Priestess!'  echoed  the  lady.  *That  slip  of  a 
girll' 

'  Well,'  said  the  Stupid,  *  the  play  was  clever,  and  it  v,ag 
original.    Perhaps,  here  and  there,  rather  bold— rather  bolJ.' 

*  Oh !    But  the  girl  has  had  it  all  drummed  into  her.' 

*  What  does  that  matter  ?  She  does  make  it  seem  hard 
on  the  women,  doesn't  she?  Rather  bold,  though — rather 
bold.  But  Yashti  was  a  Queen.  She  could  hire  nurses. 
Ordinary  women  must  look  after  the  babies,' 

*  Babies,  indeed  ! '  which  ended  that  little  talk. 

All  the  people  in  the  room,  some  by  twos  and  threes, 
some  in  Uttle  groups,  took  up  the  theme.  Slavery  in  love  ? 
The  younger  men,  callow  yet  (we  may  hope),  and  inexperi- 
enced in  woman's  heart  and  woman's  ways,  tossed  little 
hallons  d'essai  in  the  air,  where  they  mostly  disappeared  un- 
noticed. The  girls  who  were  advanced  spoke  m  general 
terms,  and  laid  down  abstract  propositions,  and  were  very 
courageous  indeed ;  the  time  was  come  for  perfect  equality  in 
love  as  in  intellect :  more  than  equality  lor  woman  they  did 
not  at  present  claim.  The  girls  who  were  not  advanced  list- 
ened pensively,  and  either  whispered  and  murmured  to  each 
other  or  looked  things  at  each  other — whispers  and  looks 
alike  meant  the  same  thing :  'Oh!  dear — no.  In  actual  Ufo 
this  won't  work.'  The  elder  married  ladies  could  not  for  a 
moment  admit  that  love  was  slavery.  On  the  contrary,  they 
maintained — even  to  the  face  of  Mr.  Henpecked  and  Mr.  iEIen- 
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pecker — ^who  were  both  in  the  roomr-that  marriage  consisted 
in  perfect  equality.  The  elder  men,  for  the  most  part,  stood 
in  the  outer  circle  or  in  the  doorways.  They  had  gone  beyond 
the  stage  of  pure  speculation;  they  should  have  stood  up 
for  the  actualities.  They  laughed,  however.  *  It  pleases  the 
girls,'  they  said,  and  laughed  again.  They  began  sentences 
with,  ^  Once  I  knew  a  girl,Vor  *  There  was  a  woman  once,'  or 
'I  remember  when  I  was  at  Malta.'  -.Tbe  rest  was  confined 
to  the  ear  of  the  listener.  The  philosopher,  after  listening  to 
all,  and  overhearing  the  whispers,  would  have  summed  up 
with  the  remark  that  young  men  expect,  too  much  of  love; 
that  girls  fear  too  much  of  love ;  and  that  the  elder  sort  are 
for  the  most  part  disappointed  with  love,  which  is  as  it  shpuld 
be  in  all  things  human.  For  there  is  no  favouritism  with  the 
gifts  of  the  gods,  but  all  alike  smack  of  vanity. 

'  Harold '-^the  people  were  all  going  away,  and  Francesca 
found  an  opportunity — *  I  want  to  talk  seriously.' 

'When  you  please,  Francesca.    The  more  serious  the 
better.' 
- '  It  concerns  nothing  less  than  our  future  relations.' 

*  So  I  understand.'  f        >  .- 

*It  will  depend  upon  you  whether  we  are  to  continue  on 
the  old  footing.  Friends  are  not  to  be  made  every  day, 
Harold ;  we  have  been  friends  so  long ' 

*  If  it  only  depends  upon  me * 

.  *■  Then  will  you  come — say  to-morrow  morning  ?  We  can 
talk  seriously.  We  shall  be  quite  alone.'  She  spoke  as  if  to 
be  quite  alone  with  her  would  be  a  coldly  intellectual  treat. 

*  I  will  come.  We  will  talk.  Good-*.-ght,  0  Rebel 
Queenl* 
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CHAPTER  ni 

AN  EXPfiOTANT  LOVEB  '• 

Two  young  men — one  of  them  the  young  man  called  Harold 
AUeyne — were  sitting  late  in  the  club  smoking-room. 

*  Yes,'  paid  one.  *  I  don't  often  go  to  that  kind  of  thing, 
but  I  confess  that  I  was  interested.  The  performance  was 
very  far  above  the  average  of  amateur  business,  and  the  play 
was  fresh,  and  it  seemed  to  suit  the. place.  Everything  looke'i 
Qri^nt^  bQth  Q9  ^^  o|f  ^he  sta^e,  except  the  chairs.    It  was 
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like  ft  Mrftglio  without  the  Sultan.  I  was  afraid  he  would 
find  out  that  we  were  in  his  harem.  I  looked  about  for  the 
black  man  with  the  bowstrii^.  Moorish  people,  I  think  you 
said?  Very  oddl  I  never  heard  of  any  Moors  in  society 
before.  One  might  as  well  expect  to  meet  a  dervish.  Madame 
is  a  very  stated  person,  standing  on  a  dignitv  Mauresque- 
Jewish,  I  should  have  thought,  from  m  certain  kind  of  a  sort 
of  a  somethijig  hovering  about  her  mouth.  But  one  may  be 
mistaken.  Klveda— is  it  a  Moorish  name  or  a  Spanish 
name  ?  * 

*  The  Moors  have  a  Jewish  look,  I  suppose,*  said  Harold. 
*  These  neople  have  been  Spaniards  for  generations,  but  they 
claim  Moorish  descent.  As  we  haven*t  time  to  investigate 
their  genealogy,  we  may  as  well  accept  their  own  stateme-- 1. 
Why  not  Moors  ?    If  not  Moors,  what  matter? ' 

*  Why  not,  indeed  ?    Have  you  hiown.  them  long  ? '  ^ 

'  Yes ;  .seven  or  ..e^t ,  years.  I  met  them  first  in  the 
Pyrenees.  Madame  Elveda  found  me  lying  in  a  fever  at  a 
wretched  little  Fonda.  I  suppose  I  might  have  died  if  she 
had  not  chanced  upon  me  and  nursed  me  with  the  greatest 
kindness^  When  I  got  better  we  went  to  Biarritz,  where  we 
stayed  at  the  same  hotel  and  made  excursions.  She  is  the 
best  of  women,  if  you  don't  mind  a  certain  kind  of  crankiness. 
After  that  I  continued  to .  correspond  with  them.  They 
remained  abroad  till  three  years  ago,  when  they  came  here, 
and  Francesca  went  to  Newnham^  As  for  the  crankiness,  of 
■  course  you  know  Madame  Elveda's  position  in  the  Women's 
Rights  business.  She  is  a  leader,  and  she  has  a  mission. 
She  proclaims  the  equality  of  women,  and  she  belongs  to 
every  one  of  the  associations  for  changing  women  into 
men.* 

'  Yet  they  remain  women.' 

'And  yet,  again,  they  have  done  a  great  deaL  Why 
shouldn't  women  be  educated,  if  they  like,  as  well  as  men  ? 
However,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  women's  wrongs.  Francesca 
has  now  returned  home.  I  believe  she  hfrs  a  latch-key :  her 
mother  is  not  to  inquire  into  her  occupations  or  her  com- 
panions :  she  is  quite  free.  And  she  is  going  to,  make  her 
mother's  house  a  place  of  great  livelinesfi>  She  &ld  me  so. 
She  likes  liveliness.  She  likes  dandng  and  singing  and  feast* 
ing  and  kbughing;  She  is  fair  wi  she  is  frfwk  and  she  li 
free/ 
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*  I  BnppoM  she  is  passing  rich.  If  I  were  not  engaged,  I 
would  myself— perhaps * 

'  I  don't  know  how  much  they've  got— or  how  they  got 
it— or  whether  it  is  land  or  shares — whether  it  was  trade  or 
inheritance.' 

*  Diamonds,  perhaps.  They've  kept  some  of  the  remainder 
stock.' 

'Perhaps.  They  live  as  if  there  was  no  limit  to  the  in- 
come.' 

'Is  it  not  rather  ahsurd  for  sueh  a  girl — so  lovely,  so 
oUver,  so  rich — to  he  talking  ahout  the  slavery  of  love  ?  We 
shall  hear,  some  day,  that  she  is  going  to  marnr  an  earl.  She 
will  be  a  countess.  Why  not  vourseu,  Harold  ?  Go  in  and 
win.  You  are  more  than  half-way  to  an  earldom  as  it  is. 
Even  supposing  that  your  uncle  should  turn  ^p,  you  ca^h 
easily  get  another  title  when  you  are  married  to  such  a  rich 
girl.  You  can  become  Earl  of  Moorland,  say,  or  Lord  Old 
Jemy.' 

Harold  shook  his  head.  '  When  I  knew  her  first  she  was 
a  gawky  girl  of  twelve  or  so,  all  elbows.  Nothing  good  about 
her  but  her  eyes  and  her  hair.  But  she  was  masterful  even 
then,  and  resolute,  and  free,  always  questioning,  never  sub- 
missive to  authority  in  any  shape ;  even  then  contemptuous 
to  the  submissiveness  of  other  romen — ^n^ver  tolerant  of 
pretence.' 

*■  Well,  you  fl^ed  not  pretend,  if  yoil  come  k>  that.' 

'  As  she  was  then,  so  she  is  now,  only  :  aore  so.  And  a 
jolly  girl,  too,  easily  amused,  very  fond  ^f  everything  good— I 
beheve  she  knows  claret — I  am  certain  that  she  knows  cham- 
pagne. But  you  must  treat  her  as  an  equal.  And  if  you  try 
love-making — if  you  even  begin  to  turn  the  talk  into  a  per- 
sonal or  sentimental  caannel — she  freezes.  Worse  than  that, 
she  scents  the  approach  of  Love  while  he  is  yet  invisible  and 
afar  oft;  she  catchef^  a  glance  of  admiration;. she  feels  the 
hunger  of  a  longing  eye ;  she  reads  the  hesitating  thought ; 
she  begins  to  freeze  before  you  have  made  up  your  mind  how 
it  might  best  be  put,  whether  in  words  or  in  sighs  or  in  hand- 
clasps. That  girl  Uves  upon  an  iceberg;  she  wep  :  a  belt 
stuck  full  of  icicles,  as  if  they  were  naked  daggers.' 

*  What  was  the  paternal  Moor  ?  A  Patmrch  numbering 
his  cattle  by  tiie  thousand  ?  Pid  he  live  in  a  tent  upon  die 
Atlas  Mountains  ? ' 
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'  I  have  told  you  that  I  don't  know.  You  can't  ask  a  girl 
what  her  father  was.  Francesca  has  his  portrait ;  once  she 
showed  it  to  me.  She  only  shows  it  to  her  friends,  and  then 
as  a  favour.  I  was  allowed  to  look  upon  it  for  a  moment 
only.  It  was  shortly  after  she  had  signally  defeated  me  In 
a  certain  argument.  The  sense  of  superiority  made  her 
gracious.' 

*  You  are  ami  de  famille ;  you  come  and  go  as  you  please 
in  the  house.  What  more  can  you  want?  You've  got  all  the 
chances  there  are.' 

'  We  are  excellent  friends,  but,  as  yet,  nothing  more.  Of 
course  she  knows,  she  must  know 

'  What  can  she  %sk  for  better  than  yourself,  especially  if  the 
earldom  comes  off  *?  Why,  ygu  are  young  and  of  good  family, 
and  of  good  temper,  and  you  are  scientific  and  a  Fellow  of 
your  college  and  everything.  If  Te  talk  of  money,  you  are 
not  a  penniless  adventurer,  and,  if  the  title  falls  in,  there  are 
big  estates.    Harold,  you  might  marry  anybody.' 

<  If  she  could  conceive  for  a  man  an  overweening  respect 
for  his  abilities  and  character,  she  might— perhaps  .  .  .  She 
wantfl  character  in  a  man — always  character.' 

'  Send  her  to  me.    I  will  give  you  a  charact-^r/ 

*  I  mean  force — personal  force.  I  may  be  ty  good  in  a 
laboratory,  but  outside  it  I  am  a  quiet  kind  ox  cxeature.  Be- 
sides, she  knows  me  too  well ;  we  have  talked  to  each  other 
too  long ;  we  are  dangerously  fraternal  in  our  communica- 
tions ;  I  am  not  a  mystery  to  her.  If  I  were  introduced  to 
her  to-morrow  for  the  first  time,  I  should  have  a  better 
chance.' 

'  I  don't  know.  I  was  introduced  to  her  two  hours  ago, 
and  I  feel  that  I  should  not  have  the  least  chance.  She  only 
looked  at  me  once.  No  character  about  me,  I  suppose.  Don't 
you  give  in,  ntan.     Sit  down  quiet  and  watch.' 

Harold  nodded,  left  the  club,  and  drove  home.  The  ap- 
pointment for  to-morrow  made  him  thoughtful ;  for  he 
guessed  very  well  what  would  be  the  purport  of  the  com- 
munication that  Francesca  was  about  to  make  to  him.  He 
had  not  spoken  one  single  direct  word  of  love  to  her,  but  he 
had  spoken  to  her  mother ;  so  much  was  due  to  the  position ; 
and  whether  her  mother  had  spoken  to  her  or  not,  the  girl 
understood  what  was  in  his  mind.  Maidens  not  nearly  so 
Ql^ver  as  Franc^ca  are  able  to  read  a  man's  thoughts — when 
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they  go'  off  in  this  direction — with  surprising  swiftness  and 
accuracy.  And  certainly  a  girl  does  not  ask  a  man  to  meet 
her  in  order  to  say,  *  You  have  not  made  love  to  me ;  hut  I 
am  going  to  say  that  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  offering  to 
you  this  six-and-a-quarter  hand.'  Not  so.  But  such  a  girl  as 
Franoesca  may  very  well  ask  a  man  to  meet  her  in  order  to 
say, '  I  understand  that  you  are  in  love  with  me.  Pray  get 
out  of  love  as  soon  as  you  can.'  And  that,  he  knew  very 
well,  was  what  Francesca  was  going  to  say  to  him  on  the 
morrow. 

Before  going  to  hed  he  opened  a  drawer  and  took  out  a 
hundle  of  letters.  Some  of  them  were  as  much. as  nine  years 
old.  They  were  tied  up  in  order,  and  evidently  kept  with 
care.  They  all  hegan  <  Dear  Harold,"  and  all  ended  with 
*Your  affectionate  Francesca.'  The  girl  who  wrote  those 
letters  had  hegun  them  when  she  was  twelve,  and  she  still 
continued  them.  She  was  always  his  affectionate  Francesca, 
ard  he  was  always  her  dear  Harold.  She  still  wrote  to  him 
in  this  endearing  style,  and  yet  she  was  going  to  say  to  him, 
*  The  next  step,  the  obvious  step — the  step  you  are  now  con- 
templating— must  never  be  taken.'  He  knew  it :  he  was  quite 
sure  of  it.  He  turned  over  the  letters,  opening  one  here  and 
another  there,  reading  bits.  '  I  remember  getting  this  letter,' 
said  Harold, '  six  years  ago.  Poor  child  1  It  was  a  strange 
education — 

* "  I  had  not  even  schoolfellows  :  my  mother  taught  me 
till  I  Was  fourteen,  and  then  I  had  masters  and  govomesses. 
My  old  nurse,  Melkah,  was  the  only  person  who  treated  me 
like  a  child.  She  told  me  stories  of  her  own  people,  her 
Syrian  people — all  kinds  of  stories.  Otherwise  I  should  have 
become  a  mere  walking  encyclopsadia  of  science  and  art. 
Melkah  is  a  wonderful  woman." ' 

*  She  was  a  grave  girl,  then,'  HaroH  reflected,  '.grave  and 
questioning.  I  shall  never  forget  her  /ace  when  I  made  the 
first  joke,  I  believe,  that  she  ever  heard.  Her  mother  could 
never  make  a  joke,  or  laugh  at  one.  No  woman  of  dignity 
makes  jokQS.  I  taught  her  to  laugh — that  is  something,  even 
if  I  could  not  teach  her  to  love.  Laughter  and  love  ought  to 
be  cousins  :  they  are  both  young  and  both  happy.' 

And  here  was  another  letter :  '  It  seems  to  me  * — she  was 
then  sixteen — '  that  the  only  real  change  I  get  is  when  I  sit 
down  to  wifte  to  you.    I  see  Harold  then— my  one  friend^— 
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dtling  in  hi?  rooms  at  Cambridge,  all  among  ibe  books  and 
bottles*  (Harold  was  a  chemist,  and,  therefore,  a  manT- 
bottle  maii>,  '  I  see  him  take  up  my  letter  and  say,  **  My 
little  friend,  I  will  read  it  quietly  this  evening,  after  dinner.'* 
Then,  when  I  have  refreshed  my  eyes  with  looking  at  you 
across  the  thousand  miles  between  us,  I  look  at  your  photo- 
graph, and  I  am  inspired — ^yes,  inspiredr-to  begin.  All  the 
rest  of  the  day  I  am  in  the  hands  of  piovemesses  and  masters. 
If  wto  go  out  for  a  walk,  or  for  a  ride,  it  is  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion. I  go  horn  one  lesson  to  another,  and  from  one  master 
to  another.  I  mix  up  accomplishments,  art,  science,  and 
learning.  It  is  all  the  same  to  me  whether  I  am  learning 
mathematics  or  dancing,  rhetoric  or  music.  I  suppose  I  shall 
some  day  be  a  finished  young  lady.  And  then  ?  What  then  ? 
Oh,  Harold !  what  has  fSate  in  store  for  me  before  I  die  ?  I 
want  to  see  and  to  know  and  to  enjoy  everything.* 

He  took  up  another  letter. 

'  I  have  been  to  see  the  Old  Jewish  Quarter,*  she  wrote 
from  Venice.  '  There  are  still  some  Jews  living  there.  I  do 
not  like  modem  Jews ;  they  are  my  cousins,  but  I  am  ashamed 
of  them,  they  grub  so  much  for  money,  and  their  women  are 
kept  in  such  dreadful  subjection.  My  mother  ofken  talks 
about  the  Jewish  women ;  she  has  known  many.  Since  I 
have  grown  to  years  of  discretion  she  has  talked  to  me  a  great 
deal  about,  the  condition  of  women.  She  takes  me  about  to 
fifcotories  and  places  where  they  work.  She  makes  me  mark 
their  oppression  everywhere:  she  is  always  speaking  and 
thinking  about  it.* 

Then  she  wrote  from  Damascus — 

*  We  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  Pasha's  Harem.  The  ladies 
are  beautifully  dressed ;  they  offered  us  sweets  and  cofElee,  and 
asked  us  a  great  many  questions.  But  oh  t  the  dreary,  dismal 
prison  life  that  it  is !  The  futile,  idle,  purposeless  life  that  it 
is  1  What  a  degradation  of  life  it  is  I  To  be  locked  u]^  in  a 
cage  and  forbidden  to  work  at  anything,  and  to  be  beautifully 
dressed  1  * 

Then  she  wrote  from  the  Desert — 

*  We  are  ten  days  south  of  Damascus,*  she  said, '  we  are 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  Syrian  Desert.  My  mother,  Melkah, 
and  I  are  in  the  hands  of  a  tribe.  We  have  bought  the  Sheikh. 
He  has  had  so  much  money  down,  and  is  to  nave  so  much 
more  when  he  brings  us  back  in  safety.    In  relom  we  are  to 
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hftye  three  moitbB  of  the  Desert.  It  is  bvdy.  We  live  in 
tents.  It  is  exactly  like  the  life  mT  forefatheri  led.  I  re- 
member that  I  am  the  daiuditer  of  Ishmael,  the  grand  warrior 
of  the  Desert.  He  was  a  suent  man,  I  am  sure,  who  inherited 
the  wisdom  of  his  father,  and  meditated  in  the  night  under 
the  grand  stars  in  the  dearest  sky  you  can  imagine.  If  we 
stay  here  long  enough  I  shall  become  an  astrologer  like  my 
other  cousins,  the  Ohaldieans.  Everything  is  exactly  the  same 
now  as  then,  except  that  the  spear  has  been  replaced  by  the 
gim,  and  they  now  have  coffee.  Their  women  are  slaves 
always — everywhere  the  same  story.  Man  is  the  master, 
woman  is  the  slave.  Man  must  command;  woman  must 
obey.* 

*M'yes»*  said  Harold,  'I,  too,  have  sojourned  in  the 
Desert.' 

Harold  folded  up  the  letters.  '  It  has  been  a  delightful 
study,'  he  said, '  of  a  most  interesting  feminine  soul.  I  know 
her  through  and  through,  because  I  have  watched  her  grow. 
But  it  wiU  prove  a  pleasure  dearlv  bought  if  familiarity  ex- 
clu<!ds  love.*  He  put  the  letters  back  mto  the  drawer,  and 
sought  forgetfulness  in  the  usual  way* 


^         CHAPTER  IV 

A  THINO  IMP08BIBLB         .  ' 

Madamb  Elvxda'b  study,  a  larse  and  lofty  room — every 
room  in  this  house  was  large  and  loftjr — on  the  ground  floor, 
was  fiirnished  with  a  splendid  severity.  There  were  the 
essentials  of  a  study  and  little  more:  books — ^solid-looking 
books — on  shelves  nearly  up  to  the  ceiling ;  a  ladder-stair  on 
wheels ;  a  dozen  electric  lights  hanging  from  the  ceiling  so  as 
to  form  a  geometrical  pattern — the  arrangement  of  theek«t(ic 
light  is  at  present  elementary ;  yet  a  few  years  and  we  shall 
see  marvels  of  beauty  and  effect  produced  by  the  little  yellow 
9XB\  a  bust  or  two  above  the  shelves ;  an  engraving  over  a 
strictly  severe  mantel;  one  or  two  vases,  with  a  piece  of 
Venetian  glass  on  a  bracket,  between  the  windows ;  light  and 
feathery  curtains ;  a  soft  carpet ;  a  large  writing-table ;  two 
or  three  small  tables  with  books  of  reference  and  atlases ;  a 
revolving  stand  of  books — occasional  books,  books  of  the  day, 
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mn^zinos  of  the  more  '  thoughtful '  kind ;  two  OY  three  easy 
chairs  for  the  fireside.  All  thcne  things  were  duly  established 
in  Madame  Elveda's  study.  There  was  nothing  '  feminine ' : 
no  *  work '  Iving  about.  And  the  writing-table  was  of  the 
very  largest  kind  that  is  made — P  think  twelve  feet  long — the 
chairs  were  solid,  the  books  were  all  big  and  well-bounci,  the 
very  paper-knives,  inkstands,  paper-cases,  and  blotting  pads, 
were  large  and  solid. 

In  this  room  were  conducted  the  councils  of  the  Inner 
Bing  or  Circle.  Do  hot  believe  that  the  Fenians  alone  have 
an  Inner  Ring :  every  cause,  every  •  movement,'  has  its  Inner 
Bing.  This  was  the  place  where  the  Female  Inner  Bings  met 
— consisting  of  the  ladies  who  wanted  to  sit  on  County 
Councils,  those  'Who  wanted  to  storm  the  School  Boards,  those 
who  wanted  the  sufirage,  those  who  wanted  to  promote  the 
equality  of  the  sex  ;  they  all  <;auie  here  ;  the  Cause  wants 
rich  people:  here  was  a  rich  woman  ready  to  give  them 
money  and  a  central  place. 

Naturally,  this  lady  carried  on  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence; she  had  two  shorthand  and  typewriting  clerks— girls, 
of  course,  and  lucky  girls,'  because  they  got  the  pay  of  men. 
These  young  ladies  attended  every  morning  and  wrote  her 
letters.     In  the  afternoon  the  Inner  Circles  met. 

Madame  Elveda  did  not  speak  in  public,  nor  did  she  often 
Q,ddress  the  public  by  means  of  a  magazine.  Her  position  as 
a  leader  was  assured  by  her  great  book  'on  the  '  Present  Con- 
dition of  Women,' already  spoken  of.  It  v.  3  felt  in  some 
quarters  that  the  derisive  criticism  which  is  so  plentifully 
heaped  upon  soniie  ladies  who  speak  spared  this  lady,  who,^^  to 
say  the  truth,  rievpr  uiide  herself  ridiculous  at  all,  but  con- 
tented herself  with  being  reputed  an,  eiicyclof>£edia  on  the 
condition  of  Wotheri  in  all  countries;  the  working  of  labour 
and  other  acts,  and  all  questi'^ns  of  employment,  pay,  hours, 
and  treatment. 

In  this  room  this  lady  also  carried  on  the  management, 
without  anybody's  help,  of  affairs  which  even  an  American 
millionaire  would  think  of  some  importarce.  That  is  to  say, 
she  was  supposed  to  carry  on  those  affairs.  Beally,  nobody 
knew  anything  about  her  income  at  all.  Bhe lived  in  a  house 
for  which  she  paid  eight  hundred  a  year  rent;  she  had  ser- 
vants, carriages,  horses,  all  the  appearance  Of  wealth;  she 
certainly  belonged  to  that  small  class    whose    income  is 
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reckoned  by  tens  of  thousands,  not  by  the  modest  unit  which 
bounds  the  hopes  of  so  many. 

One  may  add,  to  show  that  this  lady  was  a  recognised 
loader,  that  most  of  the  thoughtful  women  who  wished  to  write 
a  thoughtful  paper  in  a  thoughtful  magaxino  found  it  desirable 
to  write  to  Madame  Elveda  for  advice.  She  never  failed  to 
provide  them  with  the  crib  necessary  for  thoughtful  ladies. 
This  once  in  hand,  the  paper  became  as  thoughtful  as  any 
thing. 

Outside  the  study,  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  broad  stairs, 
sat  the  old  serving- woman,  Melkah,  the  Syrian.  She  was 
wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  mantle  of  some  kind  wliich 
covered  her  head.  She  had  also  thrown  it,  in  some  myste- 
rious way,  across  the  lower  half  of  her  face,  so  that  nothing 
was  visible  of  her  except  her  two  dark  and  cavernous  eyes, 
which  gleamed  like  lights  far  o£f.  She  S{^t  couched  and 
huddled  up,  waiting.  The  people  in  the  household  were 
accustomed  to  find  her  in  unexpected  places.  Melkah  could 
do  as  she  pleased.  If  an  assistant  housemaid  or  a  scullery- 
maid  should  presume  to  go  and  sit  for  hours  on  the  principal 
stairs — why,  everybody  knew  what  would  happen. 

At  the  first  stroke  of  eleven  by  the  liall  clock  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door.  It  was  Harold  Alleyne  come  to  keep  his 
appointment. 

Melkah,  at  sight  of  him,  rose  up  and  walked  feebly  aicross 
the  hall  to  meet  him. 

'  You  have  come  to  see  the  chi  Id,  Harold  ?  '  The  woman 
of  Damascus  spoke  in  a  pretty  foreign  accent.  In  this  house 
it  was  as  if  everything  was  grafted  English  on  a  foreign 
stock.  *  Francesca  waits  for  you.  She  is  grown  now  :  she 
should  have  a  lover.  Eh?  I  knew  ^what  you  would  say. 
Eh  1  Eh  !  Eh  ! '  partly  she  laughed  and  partly  she  coughed. 
*  Now  listen  !  She  will  first  say  No — Eh  ? — No — no — ho !  S'ho 
will  shake  her  head.  She  will  have  no  husband — no  lover. 
No — ^no — no !  The  lovers  may  go  to  the  devil— all  but  you  ! 
And  you  she  loves.  Eh  ?  I  know.  'The  old  woman  knows  : 
she  watches  : ,  she  sees  what  is  invisible,  and  she  hears  what 
is  not  spoken.  Eh  ?  The  child  will  say  no,  becausis  her 
mother  has  told  her  things— they  are  foolish  things.  You 
wait,  I  say.  She  loves  you,  but  she  does  not  know, it.  Some 
day  she  will  say  YiBS— yes— yes.  You  wait.  When  she  says 
No,  you  may  laugh.    But  take  care.    Do  not  say  things  that 
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will  anger  her.  Do  not  fall  into  anger  yourself.  .  A  girl  is  a 
fod  who  says  so  to  her  lover.  Yet  you  must  not  M  angry. 
This  child  will  never  love  any  but  one  man.  I  know  her 
kind.  She  could  never  love  any  but>  one  mnn.  That  is  you 
— ^you yourself.  Do  not  anger  Ler,  therefore;  make  it  easy 
for  her  to  change  her  mind.  He  who  wants  the  uog  says  to 
him,  *  Good  morning,  0  mv  uncle  I  "  Say  to  yourself,  ''This 
foolishness  is  her  mother  s  doing.**  Then  leave  her  with  a 
laugh.  Let  not  the  eye  discover  what  pains  the  heart. 
Laugh,  and  come  away !    Do  vou  listen  ? ' 

'  I  listen,  Melkah,  and  i  will  obey.* 

'  Go,  thon,  with  tl^e  blessing  of  the  Lord  I  Stay  t  ^  I  had 
fcfgottein.  Madam  9  wants  to  see  you  first.  She  is  in  her 
study — she  wants  to  see  you.  When  she  has  done  I  will  call 
tbe  child.'  Melkah  led  the  way,  which  Harold  knew  per* 
tiactl^  well,  and  threw  open  the  door  for  him. 

The  lady  waf*  at  her  table,  dictating  a  letter  to  her  type- 
writer. She  was  iiever  o^e  of  those  ladies  who  permit  them- 
selves to  be  seen  in  any  costume,  at  any  time  of  the  day,  but 
that  which  is  stately.  She  was  always  the  great  lady.  In 
her  morning  dress  of  flowered  foulard — grey,  I  think,  with 
black  flowers — she  looked  quite  as  dignified  as  in  her  oamson 
velvet  of  the  evening.  The  table  before  her  was  covered  with 
pi^pers  and  bundles. 

*  Francesca  told  me  vou  were  coming,*  she  said,  giving 
hira  her  hand.  '  1  am  4w^fs  glad  to  see  you,  as  you  know, 
my  dear  Harold.  Rachel  '—she  nodded  to  her  tvpewriter — 
'  vou  need  not  stay  any  longer  this  morning.  Now  we  are 
alone.  Some  people  talk  in  the  presence  of  their  typewriters. 
It  is  a  mistake :  they  have  tongues  as  well  as  ears ;  we  must 
remember  that.  Service  is  alwajrs  curious.  They  are  not 
deaf  and  dumb  macfliines.  Now,  Harold,  we  are  alone ;  sit 
down  and  let  us  talk.* 

Harold  observed  an  unusual  hesitation  in  the  speaker,  who 
was,  as  a  rule,  so  perfectly  assured  in  her  manner.  She 
spoke  nervously,  and  plaved  with  a  penholder.  But  what  she 
said  was  to  the  point  and  unmistakable. 

'Francesca  will  see  you  immediately.  I  fear  that  you 
may  be  hurt  at  what  she  has  to  say.  For  your  siJce,  I  am 
Sony.  For  her,  even,  I  am  sorry,  because  if  she  were  to 
marry  anybody  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  would  give  her  with 
greater  confidence.    But  you  cannot  have  known  her  and  me 
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80  long  without  knowing  that  I  nourish  great  amhitions  for 
her.  No ;  let  me  speak  first.  They  are  more  than  ambitions. 
She  is  consecrated  from  in&ncy  to  the  advocacy  of  a  great 
Cause.  I  expect  her  to  dve  everything  to  that  Cause — ^life, 
love,  wealth,  thought.  Marriage  is  impossible  for  such  a  girl. 
Marriage  is  absorbing  and  selfish.  Even  in  my  own  case— a 
widow  for  twenty  years— what  am  I  ?  Franoesoa*s  mother — 
nothing  more.*      ^ 

*  Could  you  be  anything  better  ? ' 

Madame  laughed  pleasantly.  *  There  spoke  the  lover. 
Well,  I  do  not  complam.  Perhaps  I  think  so  well  of  Fnm- 
cesca  that  I  am  content  to  have  uved  for  her.* 

'  Then  there  has  been  your  book — ^vour  great  book.* 

<  The  book  represents  the  time  that  my  husband  would 
hdve  claimed  for  himself  had  he  remained  with  me.  It  means 
the  society,  the  friends,  the  home,  that  I  lost  when  I  sepa- 
rated firom  him.    Well,  Harold,  you  are  a  lover ' 

'  If  I  may  be  allowed  that  title  of  honour  ?  * 

*  You  love  my  daughter — ^Francesca  knows  this.  She  will 
tell  you  presently  what  she  thinks.  It  is  for  her  to  decide. 
Understand  that  she  is  perfectly  free.  If  she  asks  my  advice 
I  will  offer  it,  otherwise  not.  She  is  perfectly  firee  in  this  as 
in  any  other  matter.* 

'  1  can  ask  for  nothing  more.' 

'  As  for  iM,  I  have  asked  vou  to  see  me  first  because  I 
want  you  to  understand  that,  whatever  be  Francesca's  answer, 
we — both  of  us — value  your  friendship  above  that  of  anyone 
else  in  the  whole  world.'  She  had  now  recovered  firom  her 
temporary  embarrassment/  and  spoke  in  her  usual  queenly 
manner,  as  if  she  understood  the  value  of  her  words. 

'  So  for  as  I  can  judge,  firom  kindnesses  heaped  up  and 
overflowing *  Harold  began. 

'  My  dear  Harold,  that  is  nonsense.  Kindness  ?  What 
can  we  do  for  you  ?  Can  we  give  yoti  Society  ?  We  do  not 
belong  to  Society :  we  are  for«ignerf9.  Can  we  give  you 
position  ?  We  have  none,  and  you  have  your  own.  Advance- 
ment ?  You  are  making  it  for  yoursetf.  There  is  nothing  that 
we  can  give  you  except  our  affection  ;  that  you  have  already. 
If  I  wished  vat  a  son-in-law — which,  frankly,  I  do  not — ^you 
are  the  son-in-law  whom  I  should  desire.' 

Harold  murmured  something  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
touched.  He  was  indeed — any  young  man  would  be  touched 
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by  siich  a  speech  even  from  an  old  friend — the  older  the  friencl 
the  more  readily  is  one  touched. 

*  You  are  a  very  handsome  young  man,  Harold,'  the  lady 
continued  seriously  ;  *  I  wonder  why  women  do  not  write  verses 
about  the  beauty  of  young  men ;  they  would  if  they  would 
give  up  imitating  men,  and  write  out  of  their  own  hearts. 
Some  people  say  that  girls  ^on't  care  about  beauty  in  a  man. 
Rubbish  1  They  can  love  a  man  who  is  nqii  beautiful— at  least 
some  of  them  do — I  don't  think  I  could.  My  own  husband 
was  a  very  handsome  man — in  my  style,  not  yours.  They  all 
Uke  a  man  to  be  handsome.  You  are  much  more  handsome 
now,  Harold,  than  you  were  at  eighteen,  when  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  you  at  the  little  Fonda  in  the  Pyrenees.* 

*  When  you  found  me  in  a  fever  and  nursed  me  through 
delirium  for  three  weeks-^you  yoursdf — not  your  servants  for 
you.* 

*  It  was  our  great  good  fortune.  Well,  Francesca  knows 
you  so  well  that,  perhaps,  she  never  thinks  of  your  face  and 
figure.  Perhaps,  however,  she  does.  I  acknowledge  that  you 
have  every  advantage.  You  are  well-born,  good-looking,  and 
young  ;  you  are  the  probable  heir  to  a  peerage  ;  you  have  an 
income  of  your  own ;  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  character, 
and  loyalty;  I  really  do  not  think  that  any  woman  could  desire 
a  better  husband.' 

*  As  for  my  peerage,  that  is  just  as  far  off  as  ever.* 

*  It  is  possible,  however.  And  then  you  are  clever.  You 
have  already  made  your  mark  in  pcience.  Considering  all 
these  things,  and  how  they  would  weigh  with  some  girls,  I  can 
still  confidently  leave  the  decision  in  Francesca's  hands.' 

*  One  moment,'  said  Harold.  *  You  spoke  of  dedicating  her 
to  your  Cause.  Of  course,  I  have  known  all  along  what  your 
ambitions  are.  But — forgive  me — I  may  be  wrong — I  have  not 
yet  perceived  any  sign  of  these  ambitions  in  Francesca.  Dreamy, 
thoughtful,  artistic — are  these  the  (qualities  required  for  an 
orator  and  a  leader  ?  * 

*  I  look  for  a  time  when  Francesca  will  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  her  education.  Then  she  will  leap  into  her  place 
like  one  inspired.  My  friend,  you  know  exactly  what  I  think 
and  what  I  hope.  Do  not  make  the  girl's  task  too  difficult  for 
her ! '  With  these  encouraging  words,  she  touched  his  fingers 
and  left  him. 

Then  Francesca  herself  appeared,  dressed  simply  in  a 
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ligEt  pink  cotton  frock,  with  lace  round  the  neck  and  lace 
ruffles  at  the  wrist  and  a  lace  front.  She  looked  dainty  and 
ethereal.  Some  girls  have  the  art  of  seeming  to  he  whatever 
the  dress  suggests  in  the  direction  of  daintiness  and  airiness 
and  unearthUness.  Her  cheeks,  usually  pale,  were  touched 
with  a  glow  of  colour  called  forth  hy  the  dehcacy  of  the 
situation ;  the  kind  of  glow  it  was  which,  in  such  a  complexioiC 
seems  to  lie  deep  beneath  the  surface.  She  was  Oriental 
always ;  in  whatever  dress  she  appeared  one  instinctively 
expected  gold  chains,  rings,  and  bangles.  Yet  she.  wore  none 
of  tliese  decorations,  only  her  plain  cotton  irock,  which  a 
milkmaid  might  have  worn  save  for  the  lace.  She  was.  no 
longer  Vashti,  the  ^  bel  Queen.  A  simple  maiden  of  Paradise, 
perhaps-T-Paradise,  *  e  know,  was  an  Oriental  garden.  She 
stood  for  a  moment  at  the  door  collecting  herself. 

'  I  thank  you,  Harold,  for  coming,'  she  began  stiffly. 

*  You  ordered  me  t()  come.    Is  not  that  enough  ? '     . 

*  No  compUments,  please,  Harold.' 

'  You  have  to  tell  me  something — something^  so  important 
as  to  prevent  the  calamity  uf  a  break  between  us.  ,  What  can 
that  be  ?  Such  a  calamity,  Franc«sca,  must  be  averted  at  any 
cost.' 

*  I  will  tell  you  directly.  It  is  difficult ;  give  me  a  moment. 
I  want  to  say  something  clearly  and  once  for  all,  and — very 
clearly — ^nd — kindly,  Harold,  because  we  have  been — and,  I 
hope,  are  always  to  be — such  true  friends.' 

*  You  cannot  be  otherwise  than  kind.' 
*It  is  about  m}  ielf.' 

*  You  Cu,  not  possibly  te^^  me  too  much  about  yourself.' 

*  You  have  always  taken  h  a  kindly  interest  in  me  ever 
since  I  have  known  you,  and  you  are  my  oldest  friend.  I  have 
known  you  so  much  longer  than  those  girls.' 

'Do  not  hurry,  Francesca.  Tell  me  at  your  own  con- 
venience.   Write  it  if  you  prefer.' 

*  No ;  I  could  not  write  such  a  thing.' 

She  took  her  mother's  chair.  Harold  resumed  the  low 
chair.  They  sat  in  silence  for  a  while.  Then  he  began  upon 
something  else.  '  That  play  of  vours.'  he  said — '  that  play  of 
Vashti  the  Queen — I  liked  it  hu^-  .} .  As  for  you,  it  was 
Vashti  herself  that  one  saw.  No  hnished  actress  could  play 
the  part  better — or  look  it  better.' 

*  X  was  Vashti,'  ahe  said  simply. 
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*Toa  were/  he  replied  quietly.  'I  understood  80  mnoh. 
For  the  moment  yon  were  Vashti.' 

Then  there  was  silence  again.  Twice  she  made  as  if  she 
were  goinff  to  speak,  and  broke  off«  At  last  she  did  begin — 
very  much  as  her  mother  had  begun.  *  Harold/  she  said> 
abniptlY,  *we  have  been  Mends  for  nine  years,  I  think — 
nearly  naif  my  life — ever  since  we  came  upon  you  lying  ill  in 
that  wretched  Spanish  inn.  I  was  twelve,  and  you  were 
eighteen.  Now  I  am  twenty-one,  and  you  are  twenty-seven. 
We  hsbve  been  Harold  ana  FranccMa  ever  since — always 
friends,  are  we  not  ? ' 

'  *  Always  friends,  Franeesca — ^friends  and  eomrades ;  com- 
panions, brothers  in  arms  if  you  like ;  only,  Franeesca,  if  you 
please,  not  brother  and  sister.  Let  us  not  introduce  that  con- 
ventional nonsense.* 

'  Not  brother  and  sister,*  die  repeated  gravely.  '  I  know 
that  very  well.' 

*  If  we  begin  with  reminiscences,  let  me  remind  you  what 
you  were  at  twelve :  so  full  of  your  work,  so  inquiring^,  so 
curious  of  the  world ;  so  soft  and  dexterous  with  every&ing 
you  took  up ;  so  busy  all  day  long ;  m  thirsty  for  knowledge —  . 
that  you  carried  me  away  captive.  I  was  your  servant  m>m 
this  very  beginning.  Franeesca,  as  I  am  now.  That  has  been 
a  great  happiness  to  me.' 

*  You  were  the  first  English  geBtleman  to  whom  I  had  ever 
spok^i.  French  gentlemen,  Itafian  gentlemen,  American 
gentlemen  I  had  ]mo¥m.  My  UMther  knew  many  of  them, 
but  never  aa  English  gentleman.  Maav  of  thraa  stayed  at 
our  hotel  now  and  then.  They  wore  tweea  things  and  knicker- 
bockers ;  their  manners  were  not  nc«»rly  m  fine  as  those  of 
the  French  or  the  Americans ;  they  were  coarse  and  loud,  and 
talked  of  fczhuniiliig  and  shooting.  If  I  had  been  asked  in 
those  days  to  define  an  English  gentleman,  I  should  have  said 
that  he  is  the  man  who  hunts.  And  then  when  you  got  well 
from  your  fever  you  came  to  us — a  bright  and  clever  young 
man.  So  sympathetic,  so  kind  to  a  silly  little  schoolgirl.  I  was 
looking  at  my  diary  the  other  day.  It  is  full  of  you  :  Harold 
went  with  us  here—what  Harold  said.  Harold  went  with  us 
there— what  Harold  said.  Harold  went  riding  with  me — ^what 
Harold  said  during  the  ride,  and  so  on.  It  has,  mdeed,  been 
a  great  happiness  to  me,  this  friendship  with  you/ 

She  paused  and  considered. 
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*Ii  IB  because  I  wint  to  ooniiBiie  in  this  happiness/  she 
said,  *  that  I  have  said  all  this.  It  is  to  remind  you  of  what 
you  know  very  well  already.' 

Again  a  pause. 

*  When  yon  went  away  it  was  horribly  dull.  The  talk  of 
the  ibx-hunters  was  more  stupid  than  ever.  I  wished  that 
I  knew  no  English.  But  a  letter  came  firom  vou— the  first 
letter  that  I  ever  received.  I  have  Ihe  letter  suU,  with  everv 
one  that  you  have  written  to  me  since ;  I  would  not  part  with 
onci  because  you  are  mv  friend— my  first  friend.  There  is  all 
your  life,  ^our  scitotinc  work,  your  University  distinctions, 
your  ambitions — eveiything.* 

<  I  keep  all  your  letters,  too,  Francesca,'  the  young  man 
replied,  jealously. 

*  Then,  Harold,  since  we  truly  regard  one  another  with  so 
much  trust  and  affection,  tell  me  this :  If  I  were  to  perceive 
that  jou  were  setting  your  heart  upon  something  impossible, 
wishmg  for  what  cannot  ever  happen,  setting  up  an  image  of 
clay  and  calling  it  pure  gold,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  my 
simple  duty,  fac  dear  frie^didup's  suce,  to  tell  you  that  such  a 
thing  is  impossible  ?  *      N 

She  &ced  him  frankly  and  directly.  Her  words  and  her 
manner  were  clear  and  cold  and  unmistakable.  He  watched 
her  curiously,  thinking  more  of  what  Melkah  had  said  than  of 
what  Francesca  was  saving.  *  You  wait,  I  say.  She  loves 
you.  Some  day  s^e  will  say  Yes — ^yes — ^yes.  When  she  says 
No,  you  may  laugo.  But  take  care.  Do  not  say  things  that 
will  anger  her.' 

Then  he  slowly  made  reply.  *  I  have  h^ard  something  of 
this  kind  abreadv,  from  your  motiier.  If  such  a  thin^  is,  as 
you  think,  dearly  impossible,  it  might  certainly  be  wisest- 
yes,  certain^ — ^to  be  told  in  time.* 

*  Then,  Harold,  plainly — it  ^  quite  impossible.' 

'  May  I  ask — if  it  is  not  a  question  involving  purely  per- 
sonal considerations — ^the  fitness  of  the  individual,  for  instance 
— why  should  it  be  impossible  ? ' 

'There  are  two  reasons.  The  first  is' — she  joined  her 
hands  and  looked  up  bravely — *  that  I  must  follow  the  example 
of  my  mother,  and  refuse  the  obedience  you  would  demand. 
I  should  not-—-* 

He  interrupted  her  unexpectedly,  so  that  the  most  beautiful 
sentence  in  the  world  was  quite  spoiled. 
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'  Stop,  please !  How  do  you  know  th|it  I  should  ask  thai 
obedience?' 

How  did  she  know  ?  A  moment  before  she  ^ew  nothing. 
How  did  she  know  ?  Because,  in  an  instant,  as  by  a  flash  of 
light  in  the  darkness  of  her  heart,  she  understood  what  might 
happen.  She  saw  herself  in  willing  submission  to  this  man. 
It  was  as  if  from  the  outside  she  was  looking  at  another 
Francesca,  yet  the  same.  This  other  Francesca,  .with  soft 
and  humid  eyes,  held  out  both  her  hands  and  resigned  her 
heart,  her  wiU,  her  mastery  to  her  lover.  I  declare  that  she 
saw  quite  clearly  this  other  Francesca,  land  she  understood 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  what  love  might  mean.  For  the 
first  time. .  Thus  doth  lo^^  awaken  love.  She  hesitated. 
How  did  she  know  ?  She  c  ropped  her  eyes.  How  did  she 
know? 

.     'How  do  you  know,  Francesca,'  Harold  repeated,  Uhat  I 
should  claim  this  obedience  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know,'  she  stammered ;  *  but  all  men  expect 
obedience.  Whatever  they  say  or  profess,  they  expect  obe- 
dience. Oh,  I  know  I '  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  to 
obey,  they  think  their  manhood  is  destroyed.  The  husband 
who  obeys  the  wife  is  scorned.'  - 

*  If  it  is  a  law  of  nature ' 

'  But  it  is  not.'  She  recovered  a  little,  and  remembered 
her  mother's  teaching.  '  It  is  only  a  social  convention,  though 
by  long  su£ferance  grown  almost  as  strong  as  a  Law  of  Nature. 
And  the  Laws  of  Nature  are  not  so  cruen  Oh,  Harold  1  I 
have  all  my  life  heard  and  read  about  the  subjection  of  women. 
There  are  only  two  reasons  why  they  should  be  subject — ^their 
poverty  and  their  love.  I  will  never  be  subjects-first  because 
I  am  not  poor,  and  next  because  I  will  never  listen,  to  love.' 

*What  if  I  bflfered  you -equal  friendship — on  your  own 
terms?*  ^  \  , 

She  shook  her  head.  'I  could  not  trust  you.  Oh!  you 
would  loyally  try  to  keep  your  promise;  but  you  hardly 
understand  what  such  a  friendship  would  mean.  You  have 
never  thought  of  a  household  where  the  wife  was  really  the 
equal  of  the  husband.  Such  a  thing  does  not  exist.  It 
cannot  as  yet  exist.  We  must  educate  the  world  in  order  to 
make  it  possible.  We  should  have  to  create  such  a  house- 
hold, and  it  would  be  against  all  your  prejudices :  you  would 
m)t  like  it.   \  Qo^fess,  ^f^o^d,  thai  a  |>edeotLy  e^ual  Iriendship 
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eatmot  vcajJM  nresent  social  eonditioiM  eilst  with  love  and 
marriage.    And  I  prefer  the  friend  to  the  lover.* 

*  I  offer  you  ar  olose  an  equality  as  you  can  contrive  for  a 
working  sur^gement.*    It  was  not  a  very  ardent  way  of  ex- 

5re8sing  a  lover's  vows,  but  Harold  knew  what  he  was  about, 
'his  was  not  a  girl  to  be  approached  in  the  manner  customary 
with  a  wooer. 

'  Thank  yon,  Harold.  But  it  is  io^ssible.  Let  me  keep 
the  friend  and  send  away  the  lover.  Then  we  shall  go  on  as 
happily  as  ever.' 

*  If  a  thing  is  impossible,  Francesca,  it  is  foolish  to  ask 
for  it.  This  thing  is  impossible,  you  say,  because  marriage 
and  equality  cannot  exist  together.  I  would  only  point  out 
that  if  this  is  a  law  of  universal  application,  your  Caupr  is 
doomed  from  the  outset.  However,  you  said,  I  think,  that 
there  are  other  points  which  make  the  thing  impossible.' 

'The  second  point  is  that  you  want  an  old-fiEishionod 
marriage  with  an  old-&shioned  wife — a  professional  wife ;  a 
woman  who  makes  her  married  life  her  profession — her  voca- 
tion— and  thinks  of  nothing  but  her  house,  her  husband,  and 
her  family.' 

'  I  recognise  the  echo  of  certain  vague  ideas — ^perhaps,  the 
recent  influence  of  the  recently  arrived  Norwegian  Sage.' 

'  Surely  you  should  sympathise  with  me  here,  Harold. 
How  could  I  do  justice  to  myself  if  I  were  always  thinking 
ftbout  others — about  you,  for  instance  ? ' 

He  nodded  gravely.    The  question  was  frank. 

'I  have  tried  to  look  at  th«)  thing  from  the  outside.  I  can 
quite  understand  that  I  might  be  tempted  to  be  fitlse  to  myself 
out  of  devotion  to  love.  I  do  not  feel  any  devotion,  it  is  true, 
as  yet.  But  one  does  not  know  what  might  happen.  And 
ohl  the  duty  of  making  the  most  of  this  short  Ufe  1 ' 

*  I  understand.  These  ideas  are  in  the  air.  Girls  catch 
them  as  they  catch  the  bacillus  of  some  new  disease.  Well 
— I  am  not  going  to  trv  to  persuade  ^ou,  Francesca.  I  had 
hopes — ^I  have  hopes  still — ^that  your  kindly  friendship  might 
develop  into  love.  I  see  that  it  has  not  yet  done  so.  -Verv 
good.  We  will  wait.  But  about  this  development.  I  think 
you  are  already  fully  developed.  Whatever  you  do,  nothing 
can  make  yon  more  lovely  or  more  lovable  or  more  possibly 
useful  to  your  generation.' 

*  No  oompumeiits,  Harold*' 
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*  These  are  not  oon>pliment8.  You  say,  however,  that  you 
want  to  develop  still  further.  That  means,  I  take  it,  that  you 
want  to  learn  quantities  of  things  out  of  books.' 

'Perhaps.'  • 

'  Men  learn  things  out  of  books  mostly  with  the  object  of 
following  a  profession.  Consider  their  development.  In  a 
thousand— or  two — or  three  thousand — of  Uiose  who  adopt 
a  liberal  and  ,a  learned  profession  you  will  find  one,  perhaps, 
who  advances  his  subject.  One — no  more.  The  rest  are 
contented  to  live  as  pleasantly  as  they  can  by  their  profession. 
Do  vou  understand  ?  The  solicitor  learns  no  more  law  when 
he  has  passed,  the  schoolmaster  learns  no  more  Greek,  the 
drawing-master  does  not  try  any  longer  to  be  a  great  artist. 
Would  it  help  you  to  be  like  the  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nme  ? ' 

*  No.    I  should  make  myself  the  one.' 

'  You  would  fail,  Francesca.  I  know  you  through  and 
through.  You  are  receptive ;  you  are  quick  to  understand ; 
you  would  never — never — ^never  advance  any  subject  what- 
ever. You  would  only  learn  what  others  have  discovered.  Is 
it  development  to  stuff  your  brain  with  facts  and  more  facts, 
and  still  more  facts  ? ' 

*  You  are  frank,  Harold.' 

*  It  is  a  time  for  frankness.  Let  us  be  quite  frank  for 
pnce.  Leave  the  developing  process,  I  say,  to  other  girls— 
in.mor  girls — girls  that  we  don't  care  much  about.  Leave 
them  to  become  tenth-rate  scholars,  artists,  anything.  If 
their  brains  are  wasted  and  their  gifts  dissipated,  it  does  noi: 
matter  much,  perhaps,  compared  with  the  waste  of  a  noble 
creature  like  yourself.' 

*  But  it  is  the  waste,  noble  or  not,  that  I  want  to  prevent.' 
'  Their  labours  end  in  nothing.    They  imitate  and  follow. 

They  advance  nothing.    Their  end  is  oblivion.' 

'Oblivion  awaits  us  all  in  the  long  run.  Yet  it  is  some- 
thing only  to  work.  Everyone  who  works  advances  science 
somehow.  But,  Harold,  my  friend,  if  you  have  given  up 
wishing  the  impossible,  shall  we  finish  the  talk  for  the 
present  ? '  * 

'  In  one  moment.  Let  me  sav  my  say.  There  is  another 
side  to  the  question — my  side.  Your  virtues,  your  great  gifts, 
to  speak  in  the  old-fiishioned  way,  are  not  given  you  to  be 
thrown  away.    You  have  inherited  them — tiieyi^  like  an 
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estate  entailed ;  your  duty  is  to  pass  them  on  if  you  can.  You 
are  a  part  of  a  great  chain ;  the  past  generations  have  made 
you  what  you  are — the  flower  of  maidens.  Francesca,'  he 
said,  gravely, '  from  great  mothers  are  horn  great  sons.  Will 
you  he  the  last  link  in  your  chain  ?  Will  you  have  a  black 
line  drawn  under  your  name?  Will  you  throw  away,  for 
ever — yourself  ?  Should  the  possible  mother  of  a  noble  line 
deliberately  refuse  that  gift  for  the  service  of  the  world?  * 

'.This  kind  of  argument  does  not  touch  me  in  the  least,' 
she  replied,  coldly  and  unmoved.  .  '  At  Newnham  something 
of  the  same  sort  used  to  be  said.  Duty  to  posterity,  and  so 
forth.  That  may  appeal  to  some,  but  it  does  not  move  me. 
I  will  be  free,  therefore  I  must  not  enter  into  the  bonds  of 
love.  We  say  "  bonds  " — why,  the  word  means  slavery.  That 
is  all.    I  must  livq  out  my  life  in  freedom.'  * 

'My  poor  Francesca,  you  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 
Freedom  ?  Your  freedom  would  end  in  an  abject  slavery  to 
self!    And  as  for  love,  you  know  not  what  it  means.' 

*  Perhaps.    The  last  word  is — I  must  be  free.' 

'  Very  well ;  I  say  no  more.  In  fact.  I  have  said  all  that  I 
have  to  say.  My  idea  of  love  is  quite  the  reverse  of  yours.  I 
see  in  it  only  man's  subjection.  I  can  conceive  of  no  greater 
happiness  than  to  make  you  happy.  I  should  like  to  work 
for  you  if  you  were  not  so  horribly  rich.  It  is  the  curse  of 
riches  that  a  man  cannot  work  for  a  rich  wife.  Well,  don't 
think  that  I  have  given  you  up,  Francesca.  A  time  may 
come  when  the  impossibilities  will  become  shadows — ghosts 
of  shadows — spectres  of  the  twilight — flying  before  the  rising 
sun.  I  will ^ wait.  You  will  tell  me — then — won't  you? 
Promise,  Francesca.  You  will  tell  me  of  your  own  accord, 
for  fear  that  I,  who  am  so  stupid,  may  not  perceive  the 
change — you  will  tell  me — even  if  it  means  some  other  man?' 

*  Harold,'  she  interrupted  eagerly.  '  As  if  there  ccmld  be 
another  man  1   What  you  dream  is  impossible,  but  I  promise.' 

He  laughed.  Cheerfulnes.'^  is  not  always  the  outward  and 
visible  note  of  a  rejected  lover.  But  Harold  laughed.  There 
had  not  been  the  least  sign  in  the  girl's  manner  or  words  that 
she  as  yet  understood  the  first  elements  of  the  riiversal 
passion^  This  was  why  her  lover  laughed.  '  Meantime,'  he 
said,  'companion,  comrade,  sister-in-arms — which  isn't  brother 
and  sister:  I  haven't  the  least  fratemal-sororal  feeling  towards 
you — Francesca — ^we  will  go  on  with  each  other  just  as  we 
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always  have  gone  on,  shall  we  ?  Quite  as  we  always  have 
done — no  holding  back,  no  reserves,  no  fear  of  being  mis- 
understood. It  is  for  you  to  tell  me  when  the  obstades  are 
removed.    Is  that  agreed  ? ' 

He  held  out  his  hand.    She  met  him,  with  frank  eves 
without  the  least  hesitation.    She  gave  him  her  own  hand. 

'  We  will  continue  quite  in  the  old  style,'  she  said.  *  Oh ! 
I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  reasonable.' 

*■  Then,  Francesca ' — he  still  held  her  hand — '  my  dear  old 
friend,  there  is  nothing  *more  to  be  said.    I  wait.    You  are 

still  in  the  seraglio.    When  you  come  out ' he  pressed  her 

hand  gently  and  left  her.  Of  course,  he  regretted,  the  moment 
that  he  was  in  the  street,  that  he  had  not  kissed  her  hand. 

Francesca  stood  looking  after  him.  She  had  explained 
herself ;  he  had  at^quiesced  ;  he  was  perfectly  r*  isonable.  Yet 
she  felt  disappointed.  Why  ?  And  again  she  saw  that  other 
Francesca,  wno  held  out  her  hands,  and  again  she  felt  that 
strange  yearning  to  give  up  everything,  all  she  ^  ilued  most — 
her  freedom,  her  will—  to  this  man,  to  be  his.  ..ae  went  back 
to  her  own  room  thoughtful  and  sorrowful. 

On  the  way  she  passed  Molkah,  still  sitting  huddled  on  the 
stairs. 

'Child,'  asked  the  old  woman,  eagerly,  *what  have  you 
told  the  young  man  ? ' 

*■  I  have  sent  him  away,  Melkah.' 

'  You  have  sent  him  away  ? '  she  echoed,  angrily.  *  It  is 
not  well  to  send  away  such  a  young  man.  You  are  a  foolish 
child  and  an  ignorant  child.  My  dear,  you  are  bom  to  be 
loved  ;  you  cannot  fight  against  the  law.  Beat  the  water,  and 
it  remains  water  still.  A  woman  without  a  husband  is  a 
helpless  creature.  What  is  the  saying  of  my  people  ?  ''  She 
who  hath  her  husband  with  her  can  turn  the  moon  with  her 
finger." ' 

'  I  have  sent  him  away,  Melkah,'  Francesca  repeated,  and 
mounted  the  stairs,  and  sought  her  own  room,  where  she 
pondered  doubtfully  over  this  miraculous  appearance  of  the 
other  Francesca. 
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'  Sit  down,  Clara,*  said  her  £ather.  '  Sit  down,  and  talk  to 
me  about  these  gri)  id  friends  of  yours.' 

The  place  was  tbe  dining-room  of  a  house  in  the  Cromwell 
Road,  not  far  from  Madame  Elveda's,  but  not  so  grand  and  fine 
as  hers.  iPhe  room  wa|  solidly  furnished.  Pictures— which 
the  few  who  understand  pictures  would  recognise  as  originals 
oi  great  value — hung  round  the  walls ;  there  were  '  things '  on 
the  overmantel  which  the  few  who  understand  '  things '  would 
reco^se  as  really  good:  the  *  things'  were  of  glass,  china, 
and  ivory.  People  who  came  often  to  the  house  might  have 
remarked  that  the  pictures  and  'things*  scattered  lavishly 
about  the  rooms  were  subject  to  change  more  frequently  than 
belongs  to  the  common  sublunary  lot.  With  most  of  us  our 
pictures,  like  our  books  and  our  dinin^-table,  remain  un- 
changed  until  the  arrival  of  the  Day  of  Dispersion.  And  that 
day  we  do  never,  it  in  to  be  hoped,  behold.  The  explanation 
in  this  case — a  thing  perfectly  well  understood  by  everybody 
who  did  come  to  the  house — was  that  the  pictures  and  the 
<  things'  were  all  brought  from  a  certain  little  place  of  business 
not  fir  from  Regent  Street,  where  Mr.  Angelo  conducted  a 
museum  or  treasure-house  of  Art,  containing  pictures,  carved 
work,  ancient  glass,  pottery,  weapons,  china,  and  bric-a-brac 
of  every  description.  Anyoody  might  go  in  and  inspect  the 
contents  of  this  wonderful  museum.  Admission  was  invited, 
but  visitors  were  understood  to  be  collectors  themselves  and 
anxious  to  add  to  their  collections.  In  plain  words,  Mr. 
Aldebert  Angelo  was  a  dealer  in  Art  and  bric-^-brac.  That 
he  hbd  a  house  in  Cromwell  Road  shows  that  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful dealer. 

It  was  evening.  Mr.  Angelo  had  been  sitting  since  dinner 
reading  the  paper.  Now  he  laid  this  aside,  took  a  cigar — a 
corpulent  cigar,  full-flavoured — and  began  leisurely  to  prepare 
for  a  luxurious  hour.  Not  a  person,  from  his  outward  appear- 
ance, of  the  highest  refinement.  Like  the  jjiouse,  the  man 
suggested  business,  and  that  successful ;  this  you  would  guess 
at  .first  Bight  and  without  knowing  anything  of  the  little 
*plMe.' 
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His  daughter  took  a  low  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
empty  fireplace,  and  prepared  to  obey. 

'Well,  father,'  she  said,  'it  is  not  often  that  you  are 
interested  in  friends  of  mine.' 

The  girl  who  had  played  two  parts  in  the  play — that  of 
the  singing  girl  and  that  of  Esther — was  very  far  from  the 
Oriental  beauty  whom  one  pictures  as  the  Royal  Favourite. 
Orientals  are  believed  to  be  languid.  Clara  was  a  maiden 
full  of  life  and  animation ;  she  was  intended  by  nature  to  bo 
^e^tto,  but  the  exigences  of  -fashion  ciyised  her  to  go  on  grpw* 
mg  until  she  became  almost  tall ;  her  hair  was  fair  and  her 
eyes  were  blue,  not  the  deep  blue  of  Francesca's  eyes,  but  a 
lighter  and  less  distinguished  kind;  her  face — only  she  did 
not  herself  know  this,  nor  did  her  father — i^howed  the  ad- 
ministrative capacity.  When  we  know  that  a  girl  possesses 
this  invaluable  gift  we  recognise  the  outward  signs,  and  we 
say  that  her  face  shows  it.  The  outward  signs  in  her  case 
were  a  straight  nose,  making  rather  a  smaller  angle  with  the 
forehead  than  is  common — in  other  words  an  advanced  nose 
— delicate  nostrils,  i\  mouth  turned  exactly  to  the  right  curve, 
corresponding  with  its  length,  and  a  firm  round  chin.  A 
dimple  in  her  cheek  and  a  smile  always  resident  in  her  face 
also  served  to  set  off  the  more  solid  qualities  of  her  appear- 
ance. 

*  "What  am  I  to  tell  you  ? '  she  repeated. 

'  Anything  you  like,  my  dear.  It  pleases  me  just  to  sit 
and  hear  you  talk  about  these  Elveda  people  now.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  they  are  so  rich  and  fine  that  I  like  to  think  of 
my  daughter  being  there ;  perhaps  I've  known  something  of 
the  Elvedas  in  the  course  of  my  business.  There  are  Elvedas 
in  Paris :  maybe  they  are  relations.  Besides,  they  are  your 
friends.  You're  a  woman  now,  Clara,  and  you  are  making 
friends  for  yourself — a  good  deal  better  friends  than  I  6ould 
make  for  you.  Here's  a  beautiful  house — I've  made  that  for 
you,  but  you  must  make  the  friends  to  fill  it.  As  for  furni- 
ture, yours  can't  be  beat  anywhere — it  can't.  As  if  I  didn't 
know  furniture  when  I  see  it.  But  our  last  attempt,  Clara, 
eh  ? — ^to  get  our  Mends  around  us  ? ' 

Here  Clara  shuddered  and  laughed. 

'  They  were  not  quite  up  to  the  furniture,  were  thev  ?  I 
acknowledge  it.  Now,  my  dear,  fire  away.  You've  nod  a 
play — ^you've  told  me  that,  and  a  most  pernicious  play  it  was, 
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which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would  not  have  licensed  on  any 
consideration— teaching  that  a  woman  is  not  to  obey  her 
husband.  I  wonder  the  men  didn't  all  get  np  and  leave  the 
room.    Thev  would,  too,  in  society  not  half  as  good.* 

*  I  played  the  obedient  wife,  you  know.* 

'  You  did,  else  I  wouldn't  have  albwed  it,  even  to  please 
these  friends  of  yours.    Well ;  the  play  is  over.' 

He  spread^himself  in  his  chair,  put  up  his  feel  on  a  stool, 
and  nodded  his  head. 

'  Qo  on,'  he  said  lazily.  *  It  makes  a  man  feel  that  he  id 
really  getting  on  when  he  can  not  only  live  in  a  fine  house 
like  this  and  have  his  carriage  and  his  man-servant,  but  can 
have  his  daughter  going  into  such  truly  beautiful  society. 
Countesses  were  there,  I  think  you  said.  Go  on,  my  dear. 
Before  long  you  shall  have  these  rooms,  too,  filled  with  your 
friends— Countesses  and  all.  Bee  if  you  don't.  You're  rich 
enough.    You've  only  got  to  begin.' 

'I  don't  quite  expect  that;  there  are  still  prejudiced, 
whatever  we  may  say.  Some  people  turn  •  up  their  noseo  at 
trade,  and  some  people  don't  like  Us.'  She  used  the  word 
with  a  capital.  'Not  many  of  the  Newnham  girls  have  asked 
me  to  their  houses,  have  they  ? ' 

'Never  you  mind,  Clara.  Yon  are  as  clever  as  any  of 
them,  and  as  beautiful  and  well-mannered.  And  your  father 
could  buy  up  all  the  lum{>.  Patience,  my  dear.  They  may 
try  to  keep  up  the  old  prejudices,  but  they  can't  last.  Why  ? 
Because  we  are  now  in  the  front  of  everything.  They  are 
afraid  of  Us  because  we  ^re  cutting  them  out  m  every  line, 
big  and  little.  They  can^  afford  to  hate  us  any  longer.  You 
are  an  artist,  too.  Art,  they  say,  breaks  down  all  the  barriers. 
What  ?  Your  father  is  in  trade.  And  a  good  thing  for  him 
and  for  you.  But  you  are  an  artist.  Therefore,  you  are  as 
good  as  any  artist  fellow  whose  father  is  an  Earl.  Only,  I 
must  say — I  do  wish  your  drawing  was  firmer,  Clara.' 

*I  cannot  become  a  Titian,  father— or  a  Vandyke — or 
even  a  Greuze.  I  shall  never  be  anything  but  a  tenth-rate 
painter.' 

'Well,  my  dear,  something  approaching  an  Angelica 
Eaufi&nann  would  satisfy  me.  But  go  on.  You  can  paint 
a  bit— you  have  got  an  eye  for  colour — ^you  can  talk  the 
language,  and  you  can  pretend  to  belong  to  the  Craft,  though 
I  wall  naver  sell  any  of  your  pictures.    Go  on  now  about 
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your  fyi6i\df  Mist  Franoesoa  Elveda.    Franoesoa  Blvedii'- 
Hpanish  Moor,  vou  say  f—Spanish  Moor— Bpanish  Moor.  I     , 
think  Tou  said? ^ 

'  She  has  a  Jewish  look—nofc  so  pronounced  as  her  mother 
but  8*4U  u'lmistakabW  Jewish.  But  I  have  seen  Arabs  in 
Algeria  with  something  the  same  look,  fihe  is  a  Semite, 
however,  like  ours^^lves.  What  am  I  to  tell  you  about  her  ? 
If  I  begin  to  talk  about  Franoesoa  I  shall  run  on  for  ever.' 

'Everything.  She  interests  me.  So  does  her  mother. 
So  does  everybody  about  her.  Strange,  isn't  it  ?  Perhaps  it 
is  the  pleasure  of  hearing  yon  talk,  Clara.  After  the  day's 
business  I  like  you  to  talk  to  me.  It's  like  soft  music.  When 
you  marry  I  shall  buv  a  musical  box  instead.  Now,  theO)  let 
US  b^n  all  ay  ^r  again.    The  mother— what  is  she  Uka  V ' 

'  She  is  like  a  Duchess.  You  would  sav  she  wai  a  Gas- 
iilian  Qrandee,  she  is  so  stately  and  so  proud.' 

'  So  staielv  and  so  proud.  Ha  t  Stately  and  proud.'  he 
repeated.  <  She  would  be  now,  perhaps,  forty  or  flfky  ?  About 
my  own  age  ? '     * 

*  Nearer  forty  than  fifty,  I  should  say.    She  dresses  like  a 
Queen.    You  know  «ihe  is  a  kind  of  Queen  in  her  own  way. 
AU  the  advocates  of  Women's  Enfranchisement  look  up  to  her 
as  a  leader.    She  has  written  a  big  book  on  the  Conaition  of  ^ 
Women  in  all  times  and  over  the  whole  world.'  ^ 

'  She  is  a  clever  woman  and  a  proiid  woman.  Good  and 
rich— of  course  she  must  be  very  rich.  Her  rent  is  over  seven 
hundred,  as  I  know.  How  was  her  money  made  ?  Because 
you  see,  my  dear,  money  has  got  tc  be  made— it  don't  come 
of  its  own  accord.  It's  got  to  be  made  somehow.  Mostly, 
it's  got  to  be  fought  for.' 

*  I  don't  know.    MCik  of  Us  m».ke  our  money  in  trade.    I 
do  not  know  how  Bfadame  Elveda's  money  was  made.    I 
have  always  h&d  a  kind  of  idea  that  it  grew  specially  in  a  . 
garden  for  her.* 

'  She  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  money  made  in 
trade,  vrould  she  ?  Queens  and  stotely  Duchesses  don't  con- 
descend to  pick  up  money  made  in  trade.  Not  anything  so 
low  as  that.  Else  she  could  not  be  «80  stately  and  so  proud. 
Does  ^e  talk  to  you  much  ? ' 

*  Not  much.  She  is  gracious,  you  know,  to  all  her  visitors. 
But  I  am  one  of  Francesca's  friends,  not  hers.  Her  friends 
iU  belong  to  the  Emandpation  set.*  * 
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*  One  of  ibe  daughter's  friende.  Now  Mil  me  abotti  the 
daughter.    You  like  her  ? ' 

'I  like  her,'  Olara  replied  ivith  real  enthneiann,  'more 
than  any  girl  I  over  knew.  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  like 
her :  no  one  so  free  and  so  frank,  and  n  true  and  so  loyal.* 

*  Oood/  said  her  <ather.  '  Friends  snould  be  pale.  Young 
people  should  begin  hy  trusting  each  other.  A  few  dealings 
together,  later  on,  and  what  becomes  Of  your  trust  7  * 

*  Bhe  is  a  singularly  reserved  girl  to  %U  but  her  intimate 
friends.  With  them  she  has  no  reserve  and  no  oonoealmeni. 
I  think,  you  know,  that  she  likes  to  feel  a  little  suoeriority. 
Perhaps  she  only  allowed  herself  to  like  me  after  ihe  found 
out  that  she  was  intelleotnally  Skbove  me.' 

Her  lather  nodded  his  head  over  his  cigar. 

*  The  girl  is  as  proud  as  her  mother  1  Good.  Is  the  ptond 
of  her  money  ?  * 

*Ohl  no.  Not  that.  She  is  most  modest  abont  her 
money.  But  she  is  proud  by  nature.  Sh^  would  be  jttft  as 
proudif  she  hadn't  a  penny.'  . 

*  No — no,'  said  the  man  of  business.  '  WRhout  money 
there  is  no  pride.    Don't  talk  nonsense,  Clara.' 

'It  would  be  nonsense  concerning  other  f;;ir]8.  Francesoa 
is  juet  proud  of  herself,  apart  from  her  beauty  and  her  wealth, 
and  her  cleverness.  Bhe  was  talking  to  me  once  about  a  girl 
who  let  a  man  kiss  her — but  vou  would  not  understand.' 

'No.  mv  dear;  I  don't  think  I  should.^  Don't  she  like 
being  kissed?' 

'Like  ?  I  should  be  8i)rry  for  the  man  who  should  attempt 
such  an  outrage.  Why,  Francesoa  will  not  even  hear  of  love, 
because  it  turns  a  free  woman  into  a  seniant.' 

'  This  house  is  nothing  but  a  hotbed  of  foolishness,'  Mr. 
Angelo  interposed  roughly.  '  Let  the  silly  girl  never  marry, 
then;  let  her  die  ohifdless:  serve  her  right  for  such  folly. 
What  ?  Who  is  she  that  she  should  kick  against  the  Law  ? 
But  go  on,  Clara ;  go  on  talking.' 

'Hemember,  father,  that  she  is  totally  ignorant  of  any 
Law.  She  has  been  brought  up  without  religion.  She  is 
neither  Chiistian,  Mohammedan,  nor  Jew.' 

'  A  Spanish  Moor~eh  ?  A  Spanish  Moor.  What  religion 
has  a  Spanish  Moor  ? ' 

'  She  is  proud  of  her  descc^nt.  It  pleaises  her  to  say  fhat 
Idhmr  4  wai  her  Anoestor,  and  thmore  Abrahftm— who  if 
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our  Ancestor.  They  were  Moors,  you  know,  who  openly  con- 
formed  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  yet  lor  centuries  remained 
Moslems  in  secret— just  like  certain  Jews  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.' 

'  A  few  Jewi'^h  families,  I  believe,  so  conformed  but  re- 
mained Jews.  We  did  not:  we  were  expelled.  I  know 
nc  Jiing  aLout  the  Moors.* 

*  Oh  I  it  is  a  most  wonderful  story.  The  Spaniards,  vou 
know,  conquered  the  country  four  hundred  years  ago,  when 
they  took  Granada  and  drove  out  King  Boabdil  the  Unlucky. 
They  killed  all  the  Elveda  family  except  one  boy,  who  was 
spared — there  was  also  an  old  woman.  They  made  the  boy 
a  Catholic,  but  the  old  woman  made  him  a  Moslem,  and  so 
they  have  remained  Moslems  in  faith  ever  since.' 

*  And  the  girl — is  she  e.  Moslem,  then  ?  Does  she  go  to 
Mosque  on  Friday  ? ' 

'  We  seldom  talk  about  religion.  Best  not  to  talk  about 
such  subjects  even  with  your  best  friends.  I  have  never  dis- 
coventd,  howev'er,  that  she  has  got  any  religion,  unless  it  is 
the  worship  R  things  beauiiful.' 

'  Stick  to  your  own  reli[non,  my  girl,  and  let  other  people 
stick  to  theirs.  Well,  as  you  say,  a  wonderful  story.  Quito 
justifies  any  amount  of  family  pride,  doesn't  it?  Weil,  we 
are  getting  on.  Is  the  girl  clever  ?  Is  she  going  to  write 
books  like  her  mother  ? ' 

'  Clever  I  Oh  I  of  course  Francesca  is  clever.  But  it  isn't 
that  kind  of  cleverness.  She  did  not  go  in  for  honours,  you 
4?now.  She  can  write  verses,  and  make  plays  and  stories. 
And  she  had  a  way  of  asking  innocent  questions  which  used 
to  make  people  hot  all  over,  especially  the  young  Dons  when 
they  tried  on  their  airs  of  superiority.  She  was  pretty,  too, 
and  prettiness  always  helps,  doesn't  it  ?  Somehow,  one  never 
thought  that  Francesca  ought  to  take  up  any  line :  a  leader 
ought  not  to  specialise :  she  was  bom  to  be  a  leader — ^we  all. 
thought  so :  she  thought  so  herself,  I  believe.  But  clever — 
oh !  yes.  She  was  certainly  clever.  Sometimes  she  could 
say  sharp  things,  especially  to  the  men  who  thought  they 
would  try  to  marry  her.    They  seldom  got  very  far.* 

'  A  girl  who  snubs  her  lovers — does  that  make  her  popular 
in  Society?' 

'  Well,  in  a  way.  The  girls  admire  her  independence,  and 
the  men  admire  her  pride.    Every  young  man,  I  suppose, 
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thinks  that  his  own  must  bo  the  intoUect  to  which  sho  must 
bow  down.  On  the  other  hand,  she  never  defers  to  the  men, 
and  perhaps  they  don't  like  thait.' 

*  Go  on.  I  like  this  kind  of  talk.  There's  nothing  real 
about  it — only  the  talk  of  young  people  who  haven't  got  their 
money  to  make.    Qo  on,  my  dear.' 

'Well,  Franoesca  was  not  exactly  popular,  because  she 
was  reserved,  and  made  few  intimate  friends  ;  but  her  friends 
loved  her.  There  is  something  mysterious  about  her--some- 
thing  Oriental— something  concealed— something  to  be  dis- 
covered. It  is  as  if  she  had  worn  a  veil.  Always  she  seems 
to  be  revealing  something  new.  She  corresponds  with  a 
young  man  who  is  her  friend,  on  equal  terms,  but  she  will 
not  marry  him.  She  furnishes  her  rooms  with  rugs  and 
hangings  and  divans,  ^tnd  puts  carved  cabinets  about,  till  one 
really  feels  as  if  it  was  a  room  in  a  Harem.  She  has  travelled 
everywhere ;  she  knows  half-a-dozen  languages ;  she  can  sing 
queer  songs  to  strange  instruments,  and  she  used  to  dress  up 
in  different  costumes—she  would  be  an  Albanian,  a  Monte- 
negrin, a  Syrian,  an  Armenian ^' 

*  And  a  Jewess  ?  * 

*  No.  Somehow,  she  does  not  like  Us.  That  is,  she  likes 
the  individual — Me— not  Us.  We  have  had  many  talks  about 
her  unfortunate  prejudice.* 

Mr.  Angelo  snorted.  '  Unfortunate — yes.  It  is  rather 
unfortunate,  considering.* 

*  Her  mother,  you  know,  wants  her  to  become  a  leader 
in  her  own  line.  Perhaps  she  will.  Perhaps  not.  The 
only  ambition  that  she  confesses  is  to  have  a  salon  of  her 
own — a  salon  for  literature  and  art.  '  There  are  no  moie 
salons  in  London — I  suppose  because  we  are  so  big  and 
cut  up  so  in  cliques  and  sets.  But  Francesca  will  make  an 
attempt.* 

*  Go  (j-  ,  Clara  ;  I  like  it.  When  your  money's  made  for 
you,  what  does  it  matter  how  you  enjoy  it — so  long  as  you  do 
enjoy  H'" 

*  And  then ' — Clara  was  one  of  the  numerous  tribe  who 
love  nothing  so  much  as  to  talk  about  their  friends — *  there  is 
one  curious  thing  about  Francesca.  She,  who  has  travelled 
so  much  and  seen  so  much,  is  sometimes  as  ignorant  of  the 
world  as  if  she  had  been  in  a  nunnery.  Why  people  do  things 
—what  they  want — ^you  would  think  that  she  had  never  talked 
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to  anybody,  nor  ever  wanted  anything.    It  is  quite  curious    , 
suddenly  to  discover  how  ignorant  she  is.'  ' 

'  WdU ' — her  father  sat  up  in  his  chair  and  threw  away 
the  stump  of  his  cigar — '  you've  entertained  me  very  pleasantly, 
my  dear.  I  like  to  hear  this  kind  of  talk.  Now,  then,  look 
here,  Olara.  There's  a  reason — don't  ask  me  what — why  you 
should  cultivate  this  girl.  Make  as  great  a  friend  of  her  as 
you  can.' 

Clara  looked  astonished.  Then  she  turned  very  red.  What 
did  her  father  mean  ? 

*  I  want  no  encouragement  for  that,  provided ' She 

stopped  short.  One  hardly  likes  to  tell  a  father — particularly 
a  fadier  who  is  a  stickler  for  the  Law  and  expects  blind  obedi- 
ence from  his  offspring — that  you  hop^  no  business  tricli  are 
in  contemplation. 

'Provided,'  her  father  repeated,  'that  you  don't  ge'  led 
astray  by  any  nonsense  about  women  and  their  equality,  ^ut 
vou're  too  sensibld,  my  dear,  and  you  have  been  too  religiously 
brought  up — ^you  know  a  woman's  duties  too  well — to  be  led 
astray.  One  might  as  well  be  afraid  that  they'd  con?3rt  you. 
Go  there  as  much  as  you  can,  and  talk  to  me  about  them  as 
much  as  you  please.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  things  are  going 
to  happen  before  long  in  that  house.  Make  the  girl  fond  of 
you,  Olara — mind  that— make  her  lean  upon  you  and  turn  to 
you  for  advice.' 

'  Am  I  to  make  myself  a  spy  in  the  house  ? '  his  daughter 
asked,  her  cheek  flushing. 

'  Not  a  spy ;  I  know  all  I  want  to  about  their  actions.  I 
want  this  girl  to  lean  upon  you,  and  to  take  your  advice.  I 
have  good  reasons  for  desiring  that.  And  look  here,  Clara, 
I'm  a  man  of  my  word,  which  is  one  reason  why  I  have  got 
on.  The  chief  reason  why  our  People  always  do  get  on  is 
because  we  are  men  of  our  word.  Now,  here  is  my  word.  I 
am  bound,  for  certain  reasons,  to  deal  kindly  towards  Madame 
Elveda.  Are  you  satisfied  ?  Very  well,  then.  As  for  me,  I 
shall  very  likely  make  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  before 
long.  lor  smile,  Clara  ? '  he  asked  .  good-humouredly. 
'You  think  your  father  is  not  quite  up  to  that  lady's 
form?  We  shall  see— we  shall  see.  By  the  way,  her 
husband— Emanuel  Elveda  was  his  name— what  became  of 
him?' 

"^  YoH  knew  him  ? ' 
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*  No,  I  did  not.  He  was  ainan  of  groat  soientifio  promise, 
I  have  heard.    What  became  of  him  ?    Do  you  know  ?  V  ^ 

'  He  went  abroad — to  Morocco,  I  believe — on  some  Inien- 
tific  expedition,  and  died  there.' 

'  Oh !  Killed  by  his  brethrt  .  the  Moors,  I  suppose.  Ish- 
maelites  were  always  lawless  from  the  time  of  their  father.* 

He  was  silent  again  for  a  space.  Then  he  went  off  in  a 
ramble  of  speech  disconnected,  following  his  thoughts — 

*  Children  never  quite  understand  what  it  means  when  they 
hear  that  their  fathers  have  had  to  make  their  ovn  way.  if 
you  knew,  Clara,  the  kind  of  society  that  I  used  to  enjoy  when 
I  was  your  age ;  if  you  only  knew — but  there  f  ^ou  know 
Middlesex  Street :  you  can  guess — what  the  beginnmgs  were, 
you  would  understand  the  happiness  it  is  for  me  to  see  you 
received  and  holding  your  own,  at  your  ease,  in  this  other  land 

I  of  society.    Mwuey  and  success,  money  and  success !    I  always 

kn^w  that — money  and  success  throw  open  all  the  doors — all 
the  doors — even  the  doors,'  he  laughed  softly,  '  of  Spanish 
Moors — of  Spanish  Moors — of  Spanish  Moors.'  He  kept  or 
repeating  the  words  as  though  they  amused  him.  '  Of  Spanish 
Moors.    They  open  the  doors  of  Spanish  Moors.' 


CHAPTER  VI 

TEE7  00MB  LIKE  SHADOWS,  SO  DEPART 

'  The  meeting  downstairs  must  be  nearly  over,"  said  Francesca. 
*  X  wish  I  liked  meetings.  They  bore  me  to  death.  I  wish  I 
could  speak  at  th'  meetings.  I  wish,  in  fiewt,  that  I  was 
otherwise.* 

It  was  about  three  weeks  since  the  acting  cf  ih&  play  and 
the  declaration  of  the  Thing  Impossible,  f  xiincesca  was 
Bitting  in  her  own  room — that  room  in  a  Harem  of  which 
Clara  h-4  spoken — ^with  Clara  herself.  Every  Queen,  Leader, 
Priestess  of  the  present  or  the  future,  must  have  her  con- 
fidante. It  needed  no  encouragement,  however,  for  Clara 
Angelo  to  cultivate  this  confidence.  At  home,  you  have  seen, 
&he  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  money-getting;  here  she 
breathed  the  purer  air  of  those  loftier  levels  on  which  the 
children  stand  when  the  mone>  ^as  been  m:^e,  the 
independcnoe  aohieved,  and  all  tne   ladders  kicked  away. 
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It  is  the  Paradise  of  tlie  money*maker'8  children,  to  whorti  <t 
reveals  the  next  generation.  I*  rom  the  drawinp^-room  .helow, 
from  tile  hall,  from  the  stairs,  there  came  the  sound  of  many 
voices' futid  many  feet,  with  the  rustling  of  many  dresses,  with 
the  occasional  shrill  notes  of  a  single  voice  speaking  with  fire 
and  energy.  It  was  the  sound  of  a  meeting,  one  of  many 
meetings  held  every  season  in  Madame  Elveda's  drawing-room 
in  promotion  of  some  branch  of  the  great  Cause. 

'  Clara,  my  dear,'  Francesca  replied,  '  how  shall  I  become 
otherwise  ? ' 

The  two  girls  sat  in  this  nedt  of  a  room,  all  silk  and  velvet 
and  embroideries,  by  themselves.  They  had  taken  a  pleasant 
afternoon  tea,  with  cake  and  strawberries — anaesthetic,  artistic, 
highly  cultivated  afternoon  tea. 

*  Nobody  in  the  world  wishes  you  otherwise,  Francesca.' 

*  Alas !  my  dear,  there  is  my  mother.  For  she  waits ;  she 
waits  and  hopes,  and  I  draw  no  nearer  to  her  hopes.' 

*  Yet  only  the  other  day  you  wrote  and  acted  your  play  of 
"The  Rebel  Queen"?' 

*  Yes,' 'Francesca  replied  slowly,  *  I  did,  and  I  put  into  it 
the  things  that  please  my  mother.  And  while  I  acted  the  part 
it  seemed  all  right.  I  was  Vashti,  the  Rebel  Queen ;  and 
ever  since  I  have  had  ati  uneasy  feeling  that  Esther  had  the 
best  of  it — the  modern  Esther  particularly,  because  she  is  not 
dismissed  after  a  year  or  two.' 

'  This  is  sheer  heresy,  Francesca.' 

'  I  suppose  it  is.  Writing  a  play  with  my  mother's  centi- 
ments  in  it,  and  refusing  to  marry  a  man  in  order  to  carry  out 
my  mother's  views,  ought  to  make  it  easier  for  me  to  begin 
that  active  part  which  she  expects.  Somehow,  it  doesn't.  She 
holds  her  meetings  ;  she  calls  her  committees ;  she  reads  her 
papers ;  she  jc*ns  her  Societies  ;  she  fills  the  house  with  eager 
'women,  all  wanting—wanting — oh!  what  is  it  they  all  want 
so  much  ? ' 

*  Shadows,  Francesca.'  Clara  pretended  to  look  around  for 
listeners  and  whispered  low;  *  Shadows.' 

*  Shadows  ?  If  I  was  sure  that  they  were  shadows  I  would 
join  in  the  pursuit.  They  tell  me  that  the  things  are  real ; 
that  is  what  makes  me  afraid  of  them.  I  am  used  to  shadows. 
I  have  had  very  little  else  all  my  life.' 

*  Now  you  are  going  off  into  your  fancies.' 

Francesca  threw  herself  back  in  her  low  easy  chair,  and 
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rested  her  head  upon  her  hands.  For  a  pretty  girl  it  is  a 
pretty  attitude.  And  she  began  to  talk,  almost  to  whisper,  in 
a  stream  of  low  and  murmurous  words. 

'  Everything  is  a  show  and  a  shadow  :  the  world  is  only  a 
play  of  phantoms.  Why  should  we  vex  bur  souls  about 
fleeting  shadows  and  airy  spectres?  Let  the  Show  pass. 
Everyone  of  us  stands  all  by  herself  in  the  centre  of  infinity. 
It  would  be  blackness  inconceivable— solitude  maddening — 
except  for  the  Show  which  goes  on  all  the  time.  When  the 
Show  ceases  the  soul  will  be  left  alone  in  the  dark.  That  is 
death.  I  suppose  the  soul  goes  quite  mad  then,  and  for  ever 
and  ever  knows  nothing  and  feels  nothing,  being  mercifully 
mad.  But  perhaps  another  Show  begins — with  light  and 
music.  Perhaps  there  is  an  endless  procession  of  Shows, 
just  to  distract  the  poor  lonely  soul.' 

*  Fancies-^fancies ! ' 

'  When  fancies  fill  your  mind  they  ^\re  as  real  as  if  they 
were  not  fancies.  When  you  have  no  connection  at  all  with 
the  Passing  Show,  can  it  be  anything  but  a  Show  of  Shadows  ? 
What  connection  have  I  with  the  Passing  Show  ?  We  stand 
together — my  mother  aijd  I — apart  from  the  world — and 
watch  it.  She  gets  angry  about  it,  and  would  alter  things 
in  it.  She  tries  to  make  me  angry — I  used  to  get  angry — 
just  a  little,  you  know,  not  much — out  of  sympathy  w^th  her, 
I  get  angry  no  longer —I  look  on,  and  I  am  sometimes 
interested.  But  to  get  angi'y  because  one  shadow  weeps  and 
another  rages  ?    To  try  to  alter  anything  ?    No.' 

'  What  connection  with  the  world  would  vou  have  ? '  ^ 

*  Why,  what  you  have.  Every  other  giil  in  the  world  has 
a  country — a  language — cousins — brothers — sisters.  Every 
other  girl  has  a  part  to  play,  her  part  with  other  girls  and 
with  men  in  the  Passing  Snow.  She  is  a  part  of  it :  she 
plays,  as  actress,  to  herself  as  audience.  She  plays  her  part 
with  her  brothers,  sisters,  cousins.  She  falls  in  love,  and 
plays  a  part  with  her  lover.  When  the  is  not  playing,  she 
sits  out  and  talks  with  others,  and  watches  the  playing  of  her 
friends ;  she  faels  no  loneliness ;  it  is  only  when  the  Show 
ceases  for  her  that  the  loneliness  begins.  You,  for  instance, 
have  everytiiing  :  all  the  machinery  of  relationship  that  joins 
people  together.' 

*  Oh !  yes.  I  have  everything— cousins  and  all,  I 
suppose.* 
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'  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  not  quiU  rich  ?  * 

'  Some  of  my  cousins  are  quite  poor.* 

'Oh  1  how  delightful !  So  that  you  are  even  able  to  under- 
stand what  people  mean  by  talking  about  poverty.  Now  if  I 
try  to  understimd  poverty  the  thing  evades  me.  I  cannot 
understand  how  people  can  consent  to  live  at  all  unless  they 
have  enouffh  of  everything.  Then,  you  had  playfellows.  I  had 
none.  I  nave  always  been  quite  alone.  I  never  went  to 
school ;  I  sat  alone  in  a  private  room  of  a  hotel,  and  masters 
came  to  teach  me.  We  oelonged  to  no  country ;  we  had  no 
language.  I  used  to  think  in  French,  Itahan,  Spanish, 
wherever  we  happened  to  be.  And  I  had  no  relations — not 
even  cousins — nobody  but  my  mother.  Out  of  hotel  windows 
and  carriage  windows  I  saw  the  Show  of  the  world  pass  by  , 
It  was  always  a  Show  to  me  when  I  was  a  child— it  is  a  Show 
still.* 

*  You  are  dreaming,  Francesca.* 

*  Formerfy  I  used  to  guess  at  the  stories — the  Show  is  full 
of  stories.  Now,  I  don't  care  for  the  stories :  I  neither  laugh 
nor  weep  over  them,  I  only  see  what  excellent  materials  the 
ShoTT  anords  for  Art  of  aU  kinds.  You  can  make  pictures, 
plays,  poems,  stories  out  of  it — woncl^^rful  things  in  Art— out 
of  this  Show.  But  it  isn't  real  any  the  mo..*e  for  the  pictures. 
A  rainl^ow  is  an  artistic  thing,  but  it  isn't  real.  So  f&  starving 
group  of  needlewomen  may  make  an  encelleut  picti^re  or  a 
most  moving  poem :  I  could  try  to  paint  the  picture,  but  the 
misery  of  the  thing  would  not  be  real  to  me,' 

*  \\\Mild  you  give  them  money  ?  ' 

*  1  don't  know.  Perhaps  If  they  asked.  Why  not  ?  I 
should  not  feel  the  loss.  You  see,  Clara,  we  have  always  been 
so  rich.  We  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  making  the  money ; 
there  are  no  responsibilities;  no  estates,  lands,  or  tenants. 
To  be  rich  as  we  are  is  exactly  like  the  story  in  the  '^  Arabian 
Nights,"  where  the  Jinn  gives  the  man  a  charm.  Aladdin  had 
his  lamp  ;  he  rubbed  the  lamp  when  he  wanted  anything.  I 
have  a  magical  possession  just  as  good  as  Aladdin's  lamp.  My 
Jinn  gave  me  a  Magic  Knob ;  I  touch  it,  and  e^rything  that  I 
want  comes  up.  It  is  pure  magic.  Where  does  it  cOme  from  ? 
I  doL't  know.  I  have  never  asked.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  I  cannot  get  by  pressing  the  Magic  Knob.  How 
much  rei^ity  do  you  think  was  left  to  Aladdin  after  he  had 
practised  with  his  lamp  for  twenty  years  ?    Why,  when  I  was 
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a  child  I  used  to  think  it  was  ridiculous  of  anybody  to  want 
anything  when  he  only  had  to  touch  the  bell.  So  fooHsh 
not  to  know  so  simple  a  thin;? !  Even  now  when  I  press 
the  Enob  I  have  the  same  feeling  that  Aladdin  had  with  his 
lamp.' 

*  But  you  do  know  very  well  that  things  are  real/ 

*  No,  I  do  not  know  very  well.  I  only  suppose.  I  am  told 
that  things  are  real,  but  I  do  not  feel  their  reality,  or  under- 
stand it.  Therefore  they  are  not  real  to  me.  Things,  as  yt>u 
call  them,  produce  on  mo  only  the  effect  oi  a  P^MMinK  Slunv. 
I  look  out  upon  a  Panorama,  a  Diama  thni  never  tnds  -an 
interesting  Drama,  the  moaninjj:  and  \\\\\  »vnd  proposed  ending 
of  which  I  do  not  wudor.stand.' 

*  What  is  veal,  tlu;n  ?    Nothing  ?  ' 

*  I  myself — I — I  I.  And  persons  and  things,  so  far  only 
as  they  toucli  mo — you  and  my  mother  and  my  pictures  and 
my  music  and  my  books  ;  but  the  only  thini?  quite  real  is  my- 
self —  I— m^nclf-  not  the  bag  of  bones  and  skin  with  a  head 
and  feet,  but  myself,  with  all  my  clothing — such  as  it  is  — 
poor  rags  and  duds — of  knowledge  and  of  Art.  It  inatterH 
nothing  to  me  that  another  person  feels  her  own  reality,  blie 
isn't  real  to  me.    She  isn't  a  part  of  myself.' 

*  But  there  are  so  many  people  part  of  oneself.* 

*  To  you  —yes  -  a  great  many.    To  me— none.* 

*  Your  mother.' 

*  She  is  always  watching  over  me,  directing,  superintend- 
ing. But  I  don't  really  know  her.  She  is  a  kind  of  Provi- 
dence for  me.' 

'  Well,  then,  you  must  consent  to  marry  ;  you  must  find 
someone  who  will  connect  yoi  at  once  and  for  ever  with  the 
world.' 

'  Not  that  way,  Clara ;  I  would  rather  bo  lonely  than 
become  a  slave.' 

*  Well — but  how  can  you  be  the  only  real  thing  when 
without  the  existence  of  this  world  of  work  your  collection  of 
acquirements — you  yourself — would  vanish  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know.  The  world  of  work  is  the  machinery  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  Service.  It  answers  the  bell,  my  dear, 
and  brings  up  the  things.  We  do  not  ask  how  the  hotel  is 
managed.  That  is  the  Service.  Down  below  they  are  con- 
fecting  a  dinner  for  us— -scouring  pots,  I  dare  say — peeliig 
potatoes-making  salad.    Is  that  ^art  of  myself  ?  ' 
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*  Everything  is,  I  suppose,  a  part  of  oneself.  We  are  all 
human.* 

Francesoa  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

'  Nothing  that  is  human  should  be  outside  ns.  So  they 
say.  Clara,  let  me  confess  all  my  hard-heartedness.  I  am 
never  moved  with  reading  of  human  miseries  at  all.  They 
are  only  part  of  the  Passmg  Show.  You  know  the  beggars 
who  sit  about  the  steps  of  the  Italian  churches — the  pic- 
turesque, dirty,  ragged,  lazy  creatures :  the  more  dirty  and 
ragged  the  more  picturesque  they  are.  To  me  they  are  there 
to  make  a  picture.  If  they  are  poor  and  miserable  it  is  their 
fault,  I  suppose.  The  tale  of  the  gi  atest  injustice  does  not 
make  me  an^ry.  It  is  a  matter  for  police  and  magistrates ;  it 
shows  defective  machinery ;  part  of  the  Service  is  gone  wrong. 
I  should  like  to  ring  the  bell  and  call  the  attention  of 
the  Manager  to  it.    That  is  all.' 

'  Those  two  girls  you  told  me  of  under  the  lamplight  three 
years  ago,  Francesca  ? ' 

*  There  was  some  defect  in  the  management,  my  dear.  1 
ought  to  have  rung  the  bell.' 

*  Well,  but — ^f^mcesca — with  these  fancies  how  are  you 
going  to  carry  on  your  mother's  work  ? ' 

'That  is  the  question  I  am  always  asking,  Clara.  How 
am  I  going  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  ?  She  has  set  forth 
the  condition  of  women.    She  demands  their  equality.' 

*  Man  is  master  and  will  remain  master,'  said  Clara,  the 
Jewess.    '  It  is  the  Divine  Law.' 

*  Then  their  equality  by  human  law.  That  accomplished, 
all  the  rest  is  to  follow.  Well,  I  can  feel  strongly  enough  in 
my  own  case — I  would  never — never — never  submit  to  a 
master — but — sometimes — when  one  thinks  of  the  Passing 
Show,  and  how  the  women  play  their  parts  with  contentment, 
and  the  continuance  of  custom,  and  the  strength  of  prejudice, 
and  the  impudence  of  one  woman  standing  up  for  all  the 
millions  of  women,  the  thing  becomes  impossible — ^I  feel  that 
I  cannot  even  attempt  it.  At  other  times,  when  the  fancy  of 
the  Passing  Show  vanishes,  I  can  see  the  splendid  audacity  of 
an  attempt  to  move  the  whole  world.  I  become  in  imagina- 
tion a  greater  than  Vashti,  who  only  rebelled  against  her 
Lord  the  King,  and  I  feel  myself  the  greatest  of  all  women 
that  ever  lived,  because  I  rebel  for  all.' 

'  You  might  be  the  bravest  of  all  women,  but  you  would  be 
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the  most  unsuccessfol.  However,  it  seems  to  me  a  far,  bit 
greater  dream — that  of  the  Leader  even  in  a  Cause  doomed 
to  fail — than  to  sit  alone,  hy  yourself,  alo&e  in  the  world, 
hardly  amused  h^  the  Passing  Show.' 

'Do  you  thmk  so,  Clara?  Do  you  always  think  so? 
Sometimes  I  think  so  too.  Just  at  this  moment  my  own 
world — all  my  own,  my  very  little  world  of  what  I  love — 
seems  to  me  far  better  than  the  real  world.  It  is  because  I 
am  in  doubt.  Is  it  worth  while  to  trouble  about  'he  real 
world?  Beal?  What  nonsense  we  talk  about  the  real 
world !  There  are  a  thousand  real  worlds.  Let  us  make  one 
for  ourselves  and  live  in  it,  as  in  a  tabernacle— you  and  I, 
Clara,  and  two  or  three  more.  We  can  make  it  a  world  of 
•Culture  and  Art.  If  we  want  food,  we  will  press  the  Knob, 
and  thev  will  bring  up  on  the  lift  a  tray  of  peaches  and  grapes 
and  StiU  Moselle.  We  will  work  at  Art,  which  is  much  finer 
than  Humanitv ;  Art  is  the  only  Goddess  who  has  nothing  to 
do  with  age ;  her  followers  have  no  past  and  no  future — they 
hve  in  present  achievement.' 

'  Oh !  Francesca !  What  is  the  good  of  dreaming  an  idle 
dream?  Who  can  escape  from  the  world?  It  is  always 
with  us.' 

'  It  need  not  be.' 

'But  your  world  of  culture  would  be  soon  disturbed  by 
certain  unexpected  realities.  You  cannot,  for  example, 
escape  sickness  and  death.' 

'  Sickness  is  only  an  incident.  You  get  a  toothache,  and 
it  is  disagreeable.  It  goes  and  it  is  forgotten.  Bereavement  ? 
Yes ;  but  then  everybody  hopes  to  escape  it.  Death  ?  It  is 
the  end.  It  comes,  and  we  either  feol  no  mote  for  ever,  or 
we  wake  to  some  new  existence  elsewhere.' 

'Ohl  you  are  truly  an  Oriental  through  and  through, 
Francesca.  You  would  live  in  a  Harem  secjluded  and 
guarded.' 

'  A  Harem  if  you  hke— but  without  the  King.' 

'  You  would  soon  grow  tired  of  your  Harem  and  your 
seclusion  and  your  Art.' 

'  Never — ^never — if  you  and  two  or  three  more  will  keep 
mb  company.' 

*  Oh  I ' — Clara  got  up  laughing — *  and  a  very  pretty  thing 
you  would  make  of  Art  in  your  cloister !  I  think  I  see  the 
Gonventional  figures.    My  dear,  if  you  want  to  practise  Art, 
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you  must  not  sit  here  and  paint.  Yon  must  go  outside  and 
watch — and  study  and  imitate — the  men.' 

'  Olara !  In  this  house  t '  Franoesca  sat  up  and  laughed 
merrily.  '  The  roof  will  fall.  The  hell  will  not  ring  if  you 
talk  like  that  f  The  Magic  Knob  will  cease  to  act.  The  Ser- 
vice will  run  away — I  don't  know  what  will  happen  if  you 
repeat  such  things.' 

'  You  must  do  as  the  men  do,  my  dear.  You  must  go  to 
the  Life  School.  You  must  study  anatomy,  and  draw  from 
the  living  figure  as  it  is.  You  must  come  out  of  your  Harem, 
or  your  Art  will  be  contemptible  stuff  indeed.' 

'  The  child '  said  Melkah.     '  Have  you  watched  the 

child  of  late  ? '  • 

'  I  watch  her  every  day,'  Madame  Elveda  replied.  "  What 
do  you  mean,  Melkah  ?  ' 

'■  She  is  troubled — she  does  not  sing.  I  do  not  hear  her 
laugh — she  sits  in  silence.' 

'  Well,  she  is  thinking.  She  is  a  woman  now,  Melkah. 
She  is  thinking  about  the  great  future  before  her,  and  how  to 
begin  it.' 

*■  She  is  full  of  fancies.  She  is  sick  with  fancies.  Give 
her  a  lover  to  change  her  thoughts.  Marry  her — marry  her. 
Let  her  have  a  husband  to  obey.' 

'  Melkah,'  said  the  mistress,  *  you  should  be  back  ag?in  in 
Damascus.    My  daughter  shall  own  obedience  to  no  man.* 


CHAPTER  Vn 


THE  ABM  OF  OOINOIDENOB 


Mb.  Anqelo's  little  place  in  Mortimer  Street  is  certainly 
more  like  a  private  house  than  a  shop.  The  windows  are 
those  of  a  private  house ;  there  is  no  name  over  the  door, 
only  a  small  brass  plate  with  the  name  ^Angelo'  in  the  middle 
of  the  side-post.  But  all  the  world  knows  Angelo's.  The 
door  stands  open,  the  visitor  enters,  turns  the  handle  of  an 
inner  door,  and^  finds  himself  on  the  ground  floor,  the  back 
room  opening  out  of  the  front.  These  rooms  are  furnished, 
rather  too  much  furnished,  with  a  curious  assortment  of 
Qh^irs,  tOibles,  and  cabinets.    The  walls  are  covered  with 
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pictures,  except  where  a  bracket  supports  a  clock  or  a  Soatuette 
or  an  ancient  mug.  The  cabinets  are  filled  with  all  manner 
of  odds  and  ends,  coins  of  every  age  and  every  land,  watches 
of  every  maker,  rings  in  trays,  precious  stones  in  trays, 
scarabsei  and  mummy  figures  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
from  Egypt,  tablets  covered  with  cuiieiform  characters  from 
Assyrian  mounds,  statuettes  in  silver  txA.  bronze,  andent 
lamps,  Boman  pottery  and  tiles,  mediaeval  glass,  cameos — I 
know  not  what.  The  whole  house  is  a  museum :  on  the  stairs 
are  sarcophagi  and  things  carved  in  wood,  in  the  rooms  above 
are  china  i>nd  porcelain,  things  precious  and  costly,  ivory 
caskets,  wooden  chests,  idols,  arms  and  implements  from 
every  country  under  the  sun,  drdsses  and  fabrics  of  every 
kind ;  there  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  seen,  examined,  and 
bought  here:  there  is  nothing  which  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo, 
proprietor  of  this  wonderful  coUection,  does  not  keep  and  does 
not  know.  He  is  not  a  picture-dealer,  he  will  tell  you  ;  yet 
here  is  a  picture,  a  genuine  Vandyke.  How  does  he  know 
that  it  is  genuine?  He  laughs  gently.  EverybtDdy  knows, 
he  says,  such  a  simple  thing  as  that.  Here  i«  a  piece  of 
Sevres.  How  does  he  know  that  it  is  genuine  ?  He  laughs. 
Everybody,  he  says,  can  see  at  a  glance  that  it  is  genuine. 
Here  is  a  coin,  a  silver  shekel,  with  the  Maccab^an  stamp. 
How  does  he  know  that  it  is  genuine?  Well,  he  says,  a 
forgery  proclaims  itself,  whether  it  be  paste  pretending  to  be 
a  diamond  or  gilt  pretending  to  be  gold,  or  a  copy  pretending 
to  be  an  original.  How  do  people  get  this  eye  for  the  genuine 
and  the  forged?  No  one  knows.  It  is  bom  with  a  man, 
perhaps :  inherited :  specially  it  is  a  gift  of  the  People  to  whom 
Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo  belongs. 

A  clerk  sits  on  this  ground  floor ;  he  is  invisible  when  you 
go  in ;  he  remains  invisible  while  you  walk  about  and  look  at 
the  things.  When  he  perceives  by  a  certain  green  hue  that 
falls  upon  every  visitor's  face  after  a  time  that  he  is  seized 
v^ith  a  sickness  of  yearning,  a  longing  for  something,  he 
suddenly  appears,  and  proceeds  to  give,  in  a  soft  and  con- 
fidential murmur,  a  little  history  of  that  thing.  He  is  quite 
young,  but  he  knows  about  as  much  as  his  employer,  and  he 
never^ — ^never — never  suffers  anybody  to  depart  without  leaving 
behind  him  a  substantial  portion  of  his  worldly  weiJth  in 
return  for  a  bibelot,  a  bit  of  bric-^-bracaryi  a  coin,  a  pot,  a 
picture,  a  statuette. 
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This  morning  two  men  were  conversing  In  one  of  the 
front  windows  of  this  museum.  They  were  both  men  of 
about  fifty.  One  of  the  two  you  have  abeady  seen.  He  was 
standing,  one  foot  on  a  carved  stool,  his  left  hand  jingling 
keys  in  his  pocket,  a  man  somewhat  shorter  than  the  average, 
and  certainly  of  more  solid  build.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
style  of  the  substantial  British  merchant :  there  are  a  good 
many  like  him,  I  believe,  in  the  City,  and  we  recognise  the 
figure,  and  we  know  what  it  is  meant  for  when  it  is  drawn  or 
when  it  is  met.  Broadcloth  covers  that  figure — a  good, 
substantial  broadcloth.  The  company  of  which  h;;  is  chair- 
man may  be  shoddy  and  sham ;  but  his  exterior  is  good  broad- 
cloth. This  figure  wore  a  faultless  hat,  had  a  solid  gold  chain 
across  his  waistcoat,  a  large  signet-ring  on  his  finger,  and 
gold  pince-nez,  with  a  thin  gold  chain,  upon  his  nose.  His 
hair  had  gone  off  the  temples  and  crown ;  what  was  left  of  it 
was  black  ;  he  had  thick  black  eyebrows ;  his  eyes  were  keen 
and  bright;  his  face,  though  the  features  were  somewhat 
marred  with  too  generous  living,  showed  the  greatest  ability — 
such  a  man  might  have  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or 
he  might  have  organised  a  revolution,  yet  he  was  only  a  dealer 
in  bric-^-brac ;  he  might  have  led  the  House  of  Cfommons, 
but  he  was  only  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo,  of  Mortimer  Street, 
dealer  in  curios.  ' 

He  was  standing.  The  other  man  was  seated  on  a  carved 
oaken  chest.  This  man,  about  tbe  same  age,  was  of  very 
different  appearance.  Generous  living  had  not  puffed  his 
cheeks  or  swelled  his  neck ;  he  was  slight  and  thin ;  he  clearly 
belonged  to  a  lower  social  level ;  he  wore  a  pot-hat,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  grey  suit  which  fitted  more  tightly  than  is  the 
fashion  with  most  men.  His  sharp  face,  the  carriage  of  his 
small,  well-set  head  and  body,  his  keen  ayes,  showed  a  curious 
alertness,  as  of  one  always  on  the  watch— the  face  of  the 
hunteii' and  the  hunted.  The  name  of  this  person  to  the 
general  public  was  Sydney  Bernard.  To  those  who  know  the 
Turf  and  have  heard  of  bookmakers — one  need  say  no  more. 
And  though  no  two  men  could  be  more  unlike  each  other, 
and  though  the  two  men  bore  different  names,  this  man  was 
the  brother  of  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo. 

'The  name  attracted  me  first,'  Mr.  Angelo  was  saying. 
His  voice  was  soft,  musical,  and  low — say  persuasive — say 
rich  if  you  like — but  there  is  a  less  pleasing  adjective  some- 
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times  used  in  connection  with  such  a  voice,  that  you  must  not 
use.  'The  name,  Elveda.  Everjrbody  knows  the  name. 
Why,  it  belongs  to  histojy — our  history — as  much  as  the 
name  of  Albu— who  ever  heard  of  an  Elveda  outside  our- 
selves? My  Clara  first  tpid  me  about  these  people.  She 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  girl — Francesca  Elveda— at 
Newnham,  where  she  was  set  college,  you  know — Clara  thinks 
everything  about  her.  Never  was. a  girl  so  clever ;  never  was 
a  girl  so  beautiful ;  never  was  a  girl  so  rich ;  calls  herself  a 
Spanish  Moor.  That  set  me  thinking.  Why  should  a  Jewess 
call  herself  a  Spanish  Moor  ?  Ht)w  came  she  to  be  so  rich  ? 
You  never  heard  of  an  Elveda  with  money,  brother  ?  * 

*  Never.' 

'Ithey  were  Spanish  Counts  once,  and  pretended  to  be 
Catholics,  but  tb^y  had  no  money.  There  have  been  scholars 
among  them  anu  men  of  science  and  study,  but  never  any 
rich  men.  Where  did  the  money  come  from,  then?  And 
why  Spanish  Moors?  Our  people  can  call  themselves  what 
they  like,  brother,  but. V  J 

The  brother  nodded.  *  What  they  like,*  he  repeated. 
*  All  the  same ' 

'.I  understand  you,  brother;  that  is  so,  fortunately  for  our- 
selves. It  is  by  Special  Providence,  and  for  our  ultimate 
glorification.  I  haven't  seen  the  girl,  but  I  understand  from 
Clara  that  a  Spanish  Moor  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
Spanish  Jew.  Well,  Clara  is  a  friend  of  the  girl  and  goes  to 
the  house.  They  live  in  Cromwell  Road,  not  far  from  my 
house.  They've  got  the  biggest  house  in  the  Boad ;  they've 
got  horses  and  carriages  ;  the  place  is  always  full  of  people ; 
they  give  dinners  and  dances  and  private  theatricals  and 
concerts.  Madame  Elveda  has  meetings  about  women's  rights 
and  such  stuff.  I  am  told  that  the  house  is  well  furnished, 
and  that  it  contains— as  you'd  expect  from  a  house  furnished 
by  women — everything  that  it  shouldn't — bad  copies  for 
pictures,  antiques  made  yesterday,  old  armour  hammered  last 
week,  and  chma  most  clumsily  forged ;  you  know  the  stuff 
that  goes  into  a  house  where  there  are  only  women.  Why, 
my  Clara  herself,  with  all  her  advantages,  has  never  been 
quite  able  to  tell  a  copy  from  an  original.  So  long  as  they 
believe  that  it's  all  right  they  are  happy.  Wait  till  it  comes 
to  selling  off.' 

'  What  are  yon  coming  to  ? '  asked  the  othez. 
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*■  Wait  a  bit.  I  said  I  was  going  to  surprise  you — and  1 
am.  Everj'thing  in  this  world  is  accidental.  When  I  was  in 
Paris  the  other  day,  I  saw  in  the  shop  of  one  of  my  corre- 
Fpondonts  a  very  curious  little  collection  of  books.  Quite  by 
a'jcident — for  I  don't  as  a  rule  buy  books — I  asked  what  they 
were  and  where  they  came  from.  They  were  once  the  pro- 
perty, he  told  me,  of  a  certain  Charles  Albu * 

*  Charles  Albu  ! '  Mr.  Bernard,  who  had  been  showini' 
fiigns  of  boredom,  became  suddenly  attentive.  'Charles  Albu  I 
What  relation  was  he  to  us  ?  ' 

*  Charles  Albu  I '  Mr.  Angelo  repeated.  *  You  have  heard 
of  the  great  contractor  in  the  Peninsular  War,  Simeon  Albu  ? 
Yoii  know  that  he  was  a  cousin  of  ours  ?  ' 

*  I  have  heard  that  there  was  such  a  cousin.  As  for  any 
use  he, was  to  us '  •    '  "  ,•■■.'-. 

'  None — none.  Our  father  was  too  proud  to  ask  his  help — 
foolishly  proud,  I  call  it — when  a  few  hundreds  would  have 
lifted  him  once  for  all  out  of  the  Whitechapel  hole  where  he 
lias  akvays  been  mouldering.  But  he  wouldn't.  Well,  this 
Charles  Albu  was  tlie  only  child  of  that  great  contractor.' 

*  He  must  have  been  rich,  then.' 

'  He  was  rich.  As  my  French  correspondent  told  m«,  he 
was  richc  a  millions — richissime.  He  was  almost  as  rich  as 
any  man  need  wdsh  to  be.  I  made  it  my  business  to  find  out 
hU  I  could  about  him,  because  in  such  a  case  nobody  knows 
what  may  happen.  When  a  great  fortune  is  in  a  family,  it  is 
like  a  title  or  a  landed  estate.  All  the  cousins  must  keep  up 
theic  connection  with  the  family.  Nobody  knows  how  an 
estate  may  drop  in.  To  look  after  such  a  fortune,  brother, 
s]ionld  be  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
children.' 

The  other,  who  w^as  a  man  of  few  words,  nodded  his 
head.  •       • 

'Well,  then.  Now  listen.  This  Charles  Albu  lived  in 
Paris  all  his  life ;  he  never  entered  into  any  speculations,  nor 
did  he  gamble,  nor  did  he  sport,  nor  did  he  trade ;  he  enjoyed 
his  income.  He  spent  money  in  collecting  books ;  two  or 
ihrce  booksellers  weep  still  to  think  of  him,  buf  he  never 
si:>entall  his  income,  and  he  never  tried  to  increase  it  in  any 
v.'c y.     A  dull  life,  brother — dull,  dull,  and  unprofitable.' 

The  other  man  shook  his  head.  *  Dull,'  he  repeated.  *  A 
waste  of  life,  neither  to  make  more  nor  to  lose.' 
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'  He  just  lived  as  a  wealthy  man  among  the  pleasures  of 
Paris.' 

'  Pleasures  ? '  the  man  of  the  Turf  repeated.  *  Pleasures  ? 
— without  speculation — or  sport— or  gambling— they  are  all 
the  same '  he  looked  to  his  brother  to  finish  the  sentencs. 

'Life  has  few  other  pleasures  indeed.  This  man,  our 
cousii,  thought  differently,  I  suppose.  He  lived  retired ;  he 
took-  such  pleasure  as  he  wanted,  and  he  died  young.' 

*  No  wonder ! ' 

*  Well,  now  I  am  going  to  give  you  my  surprise.  He  had 
only  one  dau^fhter ;  she  is  said  to  have  been  very  beautiful — 
also  a  cousin  of  ours,  mind.  This  girl  was  twenty  when  her 
father  died ;  at  twenty-one '  she  inherited  the  whole  of  the 
great  fortune.  She  was  then  about  the  biggest  heiress  in 
France,  and  she  married.  She  might  have  married  anybody 
she  pleased,  with  all  her  money  ;  she  might  have  married  a 
great  English  lord— French  lords  are  not  of  much  account. 
But  she  did  not ;  she  just  married  one  of  her  own  people. 
He  w^as  a  young  man  who  had  made  already  some  discoveries 
or  other  in  science — what  they  call  a  promising  young  man — 
it  is  just  as  well  that  some  of  our  ability  should  show  itself  in 
other  than  business  lines.  The  name  of  this  young  man  was 
Emanuel  Elveda.' 

'  Oh  1 '  The  other  man  looked  up  sharply.  *  Then  these 
rich  people  are  our  cousins ! ' 

*I  thought  I  should  surprise  you,  brother.  Yes,  this 
millionaire  and  her  daughter  are  our  cousins.  We  had  the 
same  great-grandfather,  and  he  lived  in  the  Ghetto  of  some 
Italian  town.  But  there's  more  to  tell.  They  had  not  been 
married  very  long — a  year,  perhaps — when  they  quarrelled 
and  parted,  no  one  knows  why.  As  for  the  husband,  he  went 
away,  and  nobody  knows  what  became  of  him.  He  is  dead, 
probably.  The  wife,  who  had  a  baby,  remained  abroad  until 
three  or  four  years  ago.  But  she  is  separated  from  her  own 
People — goes  no  more  to  synagogue — and  declares  herself  to 
be  a  Spanish  Moor,  which  her  daughter  is  said  to  beUeve.  A 
Spanish  Moor !  So,  you  see,  >ur  cousin  is  not  likely  to  own 
us.' 

*  Where  is  the  money  ? ' 

*I  do  not  know.  My  inquiries  have  brought  me  little 
further  than  the  separation.  When  that  happened,  Isabel 
Elveda  took  the  management  of  her  fortune  out  of  the  hands 
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of  the  former  manager,  whc  was  one  of  Us,  and  placed  them 
in  Christian  hands  in  order  to  mark  her  departure.' 

*  Is  she  a  Christian,  then  ?  '  Mr.  Bernard  asked  quickly. 

*  Not  that  I  know  of.  The  inheritance  was  invested  when 
tj;ie  daughter  succeeded,  in  French  Bentes  of  various  kinds 
and  in  English  Consols  —  safely  and  prudently  invested. 
That  I  know,  because  I  have  conversed  with  the  former 
manager — an  old  man  now.  Where  it  is  now  I  cannot 
tell.' 

*  This    great    fortune,  brother *      He    stopped    and 

waited.     He  had  a  way  of  letting  his  brother  finish  the 
sentence. 

*  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say — it  belongs  to  the 
family.  It  is  true  tnat  this  woman  has  left  her  own  People, 
but  she  would  not,  surely,  give  away  such  an  immense  for- 
tune out  of  the  family.  She  could  not.  And  it  is  our  duty 
to  reflect  that  the  management  of  this  fortune  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  woman  ;  and  that  she  may  be  tempted  to  play  with  it — 
fancy  an  ignorant  woman  playing  with  such  a  property ! 
Think  of  the  sharks  and  the  robbers  who  would  gather  round 
her  as  soon  as  she  began  to  play  !  Think  of  the  rotten  things 
she  would  be  made  to  bolster  up  for  their  benefit.  Why,  it  is 
terrible  to  think  of  what  might  happen.' 

Mr.  Bernard  nodded  thoughtfully. 

*  Do  you  know  how  much  it  is  ?  Forty  millions  of  francs 
when  this  woman  succeeded — more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  English  money.  Sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year!  Sixty 
thousand  pounds  a  year!  More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  day !  Six  pounds  an  hour  !  There's  a  fortune  for 
}  ou !  Good  Heavens !  And  all  in  the  hands  of  one  woman 
who  has  but  one  child — a  girl.  The  girl  may  never  marry — 
she  seems  to  be  a  fool,  for  she  says  she  shall  never  marry — or 
she  may  have  no  children,  or  she  may  die — then,  brother, 
what  becomes  of  all  this  money  ?  Besides,  I  have  heard  from 
Paris.  Her  agent,  a  Frenchman  and  a  Christian — ^it  is  whis- 
pered among  Us — speculates — and  has  been  losing.' 

*  What  can  we  do  ? ' 

<  She  has  left  her  People.  She  should  be  dead  to  us. 
But  then  it  isn't  as  if  she  were  a  man  ;  and  it  isn't  as  if  she 
had  turned  Christian,  for  she  hasn't.  She  is  only  to  be 
regarded  as  a  Jewess  who  neglects  her  religion  ;  and  she  is 
always,  remember,  our  cousin.    Perhaps  she  does  not  know 
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that  she  has  any  cousms :  certainly  her  father  kept  up  no 
acquaintance  with  our  side  of  the  family.  In  that  case,  we 
ought,  perhaps,  to  inform  her  that  she  has  a  large  family  of 
cousins.  Perhaps  she  is  not  desirous  of  cultivating  her  rela- 
tions— that  is  her  look-out.  We  shall  certainly  not  force 
ourselves  upon  her— not  that  she  has  any  call  to  be  ?:,3hamed. 
What  ?  A  man  may  strip  himself  of  everything — religion 
and  race  and  friends  and  money — but  he  can't  strip  himself 
of  his  family,  that  remains.  You  belong  to  your  family,  you 
are  tied  to  your  family,  you  can't  get  away  from  it — any  way. 
The  brothers  and  the  cousins  remain.' 
'  They  do.' 
•  '  And  they  have  the  right  to  offer  assistance  and  counsel. 
It  may  not  be  taken,  but  they  can  offer  it.' 

*  Then  we  might ' 

*  What  you  are  going  to  say,  brother,  is  exactly  my  opinion. 
We  might  call  upon  her.  Let  us  think  it  over.  I  learn  from 
Clara  that  Madame  Elveda,  our  cousin,  Isabel  Albu  that  was, 
is  a  proud  and  very  dignified  \voman.  We  must  be  very 
careful.  It  will  not  do  to  fling  in  her  face  publicly  the  fact 
that  she  pretends  to  be  what  she  is  not,  and  that  she  is  what 
she  pretends  not  to  be.    We  must  be  very  careful.' 

*  Does  Clara  know  ? ' 

Mr.  Angelo  laughed  softly.    *  Would  a  wise  man  entrust  a  . 
secret  to  the  keeping  of  a  woman  ?    No — no.    Clara  will  be 
•\iseful.     Clara  makes  herself  necessary  to  the  girl ;  but  Clara 
does  not  know  why.' 

Just  then  the  door  was  pushed  opcP,  and  a  man  walked 
in  looking  about  him.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  age — say  of 
forty-five.  He  had  the  healthy  brown  skin — with  stains  of 
weather  upon  it — which  belongs  to  men  who  have  travelled 
or  voyaged  much,  yet  nothing  of  the  sailor  in  his  aspect. 
You  could  guess  from  the  first  glance  at  his  face  that  he  was 
a  traveller.  He  was  not  dressed  quite  in  the  fashion  of 
Piccadilly:  you  could  not,  from  his  appearance,  assign  him 
his  position  in  the  world.  Now,  most  men  can  be  set  down 
as  this,  that,  or  the  other,  merely  from  their  outward  appear- 
ance. For  instance,  looking  round  in  an  omnibus  one  dis- 
covers that  this  man  has  a  shop,  or  a  '  place  of  business ' ; 
and  that  the  other  man  is  in  the  City,  and  has  an  office; 
and  that  the  third  man  is  evidently  a  solicitor ;  and  the  fourth 
man  is  a  profeBsional  in  one  of  the  fancy  Mnds,  such  as 
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music;  and  the  fifth  man  is  connected  with  the  Turf;  and 
the  sixth  is  an  actor ;  and  the  seventh  is  a  rustic ;  and  the 
eighth  is  a  clergyman — and  so  on.  It  was,  however,  more 
difficult  to  guess  from  his  appearance  the  condition  or  calling 
of  this  man.  He  was  dressed  in  a  loose  jachet  of  hrown  cloth, 
and  had  a  soft  felt  hat :  so  far,  he  might  have  heen  an  artist 
of  some  kind.  But  there  was  nothing  df  the  artist  on  his 
face.  His  other  garments  showed  signs  of  long  wear:  his 
boots  were  made  for  tough  work.  He  might  have  been  re- 
turning from  a  long  journey:  he  was  travel-stained:  his 
hands  were,  and  always  had  been,  gloveless:  they  were 
browned  by  exposure,  and  the  fingers  were  homy,  as  if  they 
worked.  These  outward  signs,  taken  together,  do  not  belong 
to  any  of  the  known  professions.  Yet  if  the  spectator  or  the 
speculator  should  by  accident  chance  upon  a  recollection  of 
the  word  '  Pilgrim,'  that  would  at  once  suggest  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  The  man  might  be  a  pilgrim ;  the  felt  hat,  in 
imagination,  enlarged  its  borders  and  became  ornamented 
with  scallop-shells;  his  grey  jacket  became  a  long  grey 
gabardine  with  a  belt,  from  which  hung  a  shell  and  scrip; 
and  his  walking-stick  became  a  pilgrim's  stafif.  Pilgrim,  no 
doubt.    Pilgrim  to  many  a  holy  shrine. 

A  pilgrim,  truly.  This  man  had  wandered  alone  for 
twenty  years,  all  the  time  on  pilgrimage.  He.  was,  as  you 
shall  learn  in  good  time,  the  greatest  pilgrim  living — the  most 
extensive  pilgrim  of  past  or  present. 

This  man  was  no  other  than  Emanuel  Elveda,  the  very 
man  of  whom  the  brothers  had  just  before  been  talking.  The 
arm  of  coincidence  brought  him  to  this  place  at  this  moment. 
When  last  you  saw  him  he  refused,  in  his  wife's  drawing- 
room,  the  wages  of  compromise.  He  was  young  then.  Twenty 
years  make  a  great  difference  in  every  man's  face ;  the  change 
is  not  capricious  but  by  law — see  my  great  work  of  the  future 
on  the  subject  of  Development,  Chapter  XLIV.,  '  On  the  Face 
and  its  Expression ; '  title  of  sub-section,  *  Influence  of  Occu- 
pation.' It  is  a  very  interesting  chapter,  and  full  of  learning. 
Here  you  will  see  set  forth — but  compare  Chapter  XCII.  on 
*  Daily  Habit ' — not  only  the  general  laws,  but  also  the  law  of 
influence.  Show  me  a  faithful  portrait  of  a  man  at  twenty- 
five,  and  another  of  the  same  man  at  fifty,  and  I  will  read  tho 
history  of  his  habitual  thoughts,  and  tell  you  the  kind  of  work 
he  has  been  doing.    Such  knowledge  should  prove  especially 
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useful  at  a  general  election,  the  choice  of  a  president,  or  the 
recognition  of  a  leader. 

This  man's  life  had  been  that  of  a  philosopher ;  therefore, 
his  face  had  softened — all  the  lines  in  it  had  softened.  When 
last  we  saw  that  face  there  was  the  look  of  a  warrior — a 
captain ;  now  it  was  the  face  of  a  ruler — a  sheikh.  The  man 
had  ruled  nobody  except  himself:  that  is  enough,  however, 
when  the  self  is  great.  There  had  been  the  keen  eye  of  a 
hawk  on  the  face :  now  the  eyes — the  deep  blue  eyes — were 
softened.  Full  of  light  were  they  still,  but  it  was  the  evening, 
not  the  morning  light.  Often  in  twenty  years  the  beaut)'  and 
the  strength  of  a  face  vanish :  look  round  among  the  men  of 
fifty,  and  restore,  if  you  can,  the  face  of  one-and-twenty. 
Where  is  it — that  face  so  bright  and  brave,  so  pure  and 
lofty?  Gone — gone!  The  smudges  of  thirty  years  have 
changed  and  spoiled  it;  it  is  spoiled  by  the  allurements  of 
life;  it  is  stained  with  wine,  pufifed  with  feasting,  dragged 
down  by  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair :  the  strong  face  has  oe- 
come  weak ;  the  face  framed  for  wisdom  has  become  foolish. 

But  this  man's  face  v  as  still  strong ;  it  was  stronger  than 
of  old,  yet  no  longer  combative ;  his  brown  beard  was  flecked 
with  grey ;  hipi  hair,  longer  than  most  men  wear  it,  was  thin 
on  the  templds  and  also  flecked  with  grey;  crows'-feet  lay 
round  his  eyes,  which  were  serious  eyes ;  a  deep  line  had 
been  drawn  across  his  forehead ;  his  mouth,  so  far  as  could 
be  seen  behind  his  beard,  was  grave  and  set ;  there  was  little 
laughter  on  those  Ups.  And  he  wore  glasses— glasses  with 
good  strong  blue  rims. 

He  removed  his  hat  as  he  entered,  and  stood  looking 
about  him. 

The  clerk  of  the  ground  floor  seeing  that  this  was  no 
purchaser,  but,  perhaps,  a  vendor,  became  instantly  visible, 
stepped  lown  the  shop,  and  asked  him  gently  how  he  could 
serve  this  stranger. 

'  I  have  a  letter,'  he  said, '  for  Mr.  Aldebcrt  Angelo.' 

His  English  was  very  good,  but  it  had  a  foreign  accent. 
You  know  how  a  Frenchman,  a  German,  and  a  Russian  re- 
spectively speak  EngHsh — this  man  spoke  as  a  Russian  does, 
quite  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  with  all  the  aspirates  right, 
yet  with  a  foreign  accent. 

Mr.  Angelo  turned  round.  *A  letter  for  me?  X  am 
Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo.    Haiid  it  over,  my  friend/ 
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The  visitor  produced  a  letter  from  a  large  leather  pocket- 
hook,  shiny  and  black  from  long  use.  '  It  is,'  he  said, '  from 
your  Hamburg  correspondent,  Solomon  Rosenberg.' 

Mr.  Angelo  looked  at  him  curiously  and  opened  the 
letter. 

*  Oh,  Lord ! '  he  cried.  Now,  nobodv  had  ever  before  wit- 
nessed such  a  phenomenon  in  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo.  He  was 
accustomed  to  receive  everything — changes  of  price,  deprecia- 
tion of  value,  or  the  opposite — with  the  calm  of  a  philosopher. 
At  this  moment  he  gazed  upon  his  visitor  with  every  mark  of 
uncontrolled  amazement.  His  faco  seemed  to  become  thin  as 
well  as  pale — but  this  was  a  spectral  illusion — he  opened  his 
mouth,  he  gasped.  t 

*  What  is  it  ?  *  asked  his  brother. 

For  reply,  the  astonished  man  handed  over  the  letter, 
murmuring,  '  Bead  it  and  see  i ' 

Mr.  Bernard  read  the  letter.  His  profession — if  any  can 
— teachd|s  one  to  guard  against  sudden  emotions.  The  most 
surprising  things  do  not  disturb  the  Turf  man  outwardly. 
He  did  not  change  colour ;  he  only  hfted  his  eyes  and  glanced 
at  the  man  who  had  brought  the  letter,  and  then  gave  it  back 
to  his  brother,  and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

*  You  are  Emanuel  Elveda  ? '  Mr.  Angelo  asked,  recovering 
a  little.    '  You  are  actually  Emanuel  Elveda  ? ' 

'I  am  Emanuel  Elveda,'  the  man  replied  gently.  He 
appeared  quite  unconscious  of  any  cause  for  curiosity,  and 
stood  before  them  without  the  least  embarrassment. 

'  Pray — my  correspondent  does  not  tell  me  this,  there  may 
be  more  than  one  person  of  your  name — are  you  the  Emanuel 
Elveda  who  married,  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  Paris,  one 
Isabel,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Albu,  in  the  Synagogue, 
Rue  Notre-Dame-de-Nazareth  ? ' 

'  I  am  that  Emanuel  Elveda.' 

*  Oh  !  and  I  believe  that  you  were  separated  from  your  wife 
about  \\  year  afterwards  ? ' 

*  That  is  so.' 

*•  And  you  have  never  been  heard  of  since  ?  * 

'  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  heard  of.    My  wife 

had  left  me.    I  had  neither  wife  nor  child  to  ask  after  me. 

If  the  world — which  has  long  forgotten  me — should  remember 

me  again,  and  should  choose  to  think  me  dead,  what  does  that 

matter  ? ' 
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'  Neither  wife  nor  child  ?  Why,  your  wife  is  still  living 
here  in  London.' 

'  My  wife  has  left  me.    That  is  enough.' 

*  Why  have  you  written  no  letters  ? '  Mr.  Angelo  pat  this 
question,  gazing  upon  him  curiously. 

'  I  have,  besides,  neither  brother  nor  sister.  And  I  have 
no  money.  Therefore  I  am  a  person  of  no  interest  to  the 
world.  Why  should  I  write  letters  ?  To  whom  should  I  write 
letters  ?  * 

*  How  do  we  know  that  you  are  Emanuel  Elveda  ? ' 

*  What  does  it  matter  ?  I  am  Isaac  Cohen,  if  you  Uke,  or 
Solomon  Lowe.  What  does  it  matter  ?  If  you  do  not  believe 
that  I  am  Emanuel  Elveda,  believe  that  I  am  somebody  else.' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  the  man.  The  reason  why  I 
started  when  I  read  your  letter  was  that  we  were  actually  talk- 
ing about  you  at  that  very  moment.    A  coincidence  1 ' 

*  Yes,  a  coincidence,'  Emanuel  answered  carelessly.  Why 
should,  or  why  should  not,  these  people  talk  about  him  ?  He 
did  not  ask  why  they  were  talking  about  him  or  what  they 
were  saying.  He  was  indifferent.  The  thing  did  not  concern 
him. 

•In  all  these  years — twenty  years,  is  it  not?— of  your 
absence,  what,  if  we  may  ask,  have  you  been  doing  ?  ' 

*  I  have  been  wandering — travelling — no — wandering  about 
the  world.' 

*And  now  you  propose,  I  dare  say,  to  return  to  your 
wife?' 

•No;  she  may  return  to  me,  if  she  pleases.  I  shall  not 
return  to  her.    Pray,  if  you  are  a  friend  of  my  wife's * 

*  I  have  never  seen  her.' 

*  Then  we  need  not  speak  of  her.  We  will  speak  of  the 
reason  of  this  visit.  Your  friend,  Solomon  Rosenberg,  of 
Hamburg,  told  me  that  perhaps  you  could  assist  me  in  what 
I  want.' 

*  What  is  your  business  ?    Is  it  money  ? ' 

'  There  is  no  money  in  any  business  of  mine.' 

*  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  you  were  a  man  of  science. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  money  in  science  ?  ' 

*  I  do  not  live  by  science  but  by  the  work  of  my  hands.  I 
am  a  carver  in  wood.' 

'  A  carver  in  wood !  You  are  a  man  6f  science,  and  you 
live  by  the  work  of  your  hands  I    And  your  wife  is  a  million- 
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air©— the  richest  woman  of  all  our  People— living  in  a  Palace  I 
And  you  live  by  carving  wood  I    This  is  truly  wonderful  I ' 

*  What  is  it  to  me  whether  my  late  wife  is  rich  or  poor  ? 
Will  you  do  for  me  what  I  want  ?  If  so,  I  will  work  for  you ; 
if  not,  I  will  go.' 

*  What  do  you  ask  me  to  do  for  you  ? ' 

*  Find  me  a  market  for  my  carving.  Herr  Rosenberg  says 
you  buy  such  things.  I  work  at  it  only  enough  to  pay  my  way, 
and  X  ask  but  Uttle  for  my  work.' 

*  If  you  really  can  carve.  Plenty  of  men  pretend  to  this, 
that,  and  the  otner,  but  a  real  carver  of  wood  is  as  difficult  to 
find  as  a  good  painter  of  pictures.  It  is  an  age  of  bad  art, 
my  friend,  bad  work,  bad  everything,  bad  workmen  multiplied 
by  the  thousand.  If  you  can  really  carvo,  look  at  this  chest 
now.'  He  pointed  to  the  small  oak  chest  on  which  Mr. 
Sydney  Bernard  had  been  sitting :  it  was  covered  with  wood' 
carving ;  there  were  pilasters  on  the  sides  and  front ;  there 
were  vines  with  leaves  and  clustering  grapes — a  very  beautiful 
piece  of  old  carving  to  all  appearance.  '  Look  at  that  now. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  piece  of  work — a  noble,  noble  piece 
of  last-century  work  ?    Can  you  equal  that  ? ' 

The  man  stooped  and  examined  it  carefully.  '  This,'  he 
said,  *  is  not  last-century  work  at  all.  It  was  executed  yester- 
day. Nor  is  it  noble  work  ;  it  is  common  work.  You  called 
it  last-century  work  in  order  to  try  me.  He  who  seUs  this 
chest  for  good  work  or  for  old  work  commits  a  fraud.' 

Mr.  Angelo  laughed.  *  He  who  buys  it  for  good  work  or 
for  old  work,  my  friend,  commits  a  folly.  That  is  the  better 
way  to  put  it.  Ocme,  now,  Mr.  Elveda,  can  you  do  such  work 
as  that?' 

*  Mine  is  very  much  finer  work.  This  is  coarse  in  execu- 
tion and  common  in  design.' 

*  Humph !  I  thought  you  were  a  scientific  man.  Well,  if 
you  really  can  do  what  you  say — come,  Mr.  Elveda,  bring  me 
a  sample  of  your  work.  If  it  is  only  as  fine  as  this  which  you 
call  coarse  and  common  I'll  take  all  ycu  can  do.  And  the 
more  the'  better.    And  for  terms — but  yon  shall  see.' 

*    *  Thank  you.    I  will  begin  at  once.' 

*  What  is  your  address  ?    Where  are  you  lodging  ?  * 

*  I  do  not  know.  I  must  find  one  somewhere.  Do  you 
know  of  any  place  where  I  could  live  ?  It  must  not  be  (juitQ 
in  the  midcUe  of  the  houses.    They  choke  me/ 
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Mt.  Angdlo  stroked  his  ohin  thoughtfully.  Then  he  looke4 
at  his  brother  and  nodded  hia  head,  with  the  least  little  .em- 
phasis as  of  private  meaning  and  intelligence. 

*  Perhaps  I  can.  You  want  to  work  at  home  and  to  have 
meals  at  home,  I  suppose.  Yes.  Yours  is  clean  work.  I 
suppose  you  don't  carry  on  scientific  work— which  means 
stinks  and  bottles  in  vour  room-^only  the  carving.  Yes. 
You  don't  want,  naturally,  to  be  very  near  your  wife — you  are 
not  anxious  to  meet  her — you  are  not  anxious  for  her  to  meet 
^on— of  course  not.  Well,  now,  m;^  friend  here— Mr.  Bernard 
IS  his  name — happens  to  have  a  room  in  his  house  which 
would  just  suit  you.'  Mr.  Bernard  started  slightly,  but  made 
no  other  sign.  '  You  can  have  it  for  five  shillings  a  weel^, 
and  vou  can  make  some  arrangement  about  meals.  His 
daughter  teaches  music,  which  won't  interfere  with  youp 
work.  Make  it  lively,  Uke  a  barrel-organ  all  day  in  the  street. 
The  place  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  town— a  cheerful,  airy 
locality,  looking  out  over' a — kind  of  gard^p.  And  you 
can  get  about  by  tbe  Underground  Bailway — Portland  Boad 
Station.' 

*  Thank  you.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  accept  the  offer  if  this 
gentleman * 

*  Oh  yes ! '  said  Mr.  Bernard.  '  I  suppose  you  can  have 
the  room.    Shall  you  want  it  for  long  ?  ' 

*  Not  for  long ;  I  have  some  business  to  get  through — the 
business  that  brought  me  here.  Perhaps  two  or  three  months 
— then  I  shall  go  away  again.' 

'There's  another  thing,'  Mr.  Angelo  continued.  'If  you 
don't  want  to  be  known,  you  had  better  take  another  name. 
Many  of  our  people  do,  you  know.  My  name  is  not  Angelo. 
If  you  don't  want  people  to  go  about  saying  that  Emanuel 
Elveda,  who  was  thought  to  be  dead,  has  come  back  to  life, 
you  had  better  call  yourself  something  else.  Just  as  you  Uke, 
you  know,  but  if  you  don't  want  to  be  talked  about  yon  had 
better  work  under  another  name.  Emanuel  Ellis,  say — eh  ? 
Why  not  Ellis  ?  • 

'As  you  please.  Let  it  be  Ellis — or  anything  else — as 
you  please.* 

'Where  are  your  thingn  ? ' 

'  I  have  a  bag  with  a  change  of  clothes  and  my  tools.' 

*  Very  good !  Then  here  is  the  address.'  Mr.  Angelo 
wrote  it  4own  on  *  ^wr4»    *  Mr,  Bernard  is  now  ^omg  home, 
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and  will  see  that  things  are  ready  for  yon.  Good  momhig, 
my  friend.    Good  morning,  Mr.  EUis.* 

Emanuel  Elveda  took  the  card,  read  the  address,  inclined 
bis  head  gravely,  and  went  away. 

'  Brower/  said  Mr.  Angelo,  when  the  door  closed,  *  I 
promised  you  a  surprise ;  but  haiig  me  if  I  was  prepared  for 
such  a  surprise  as  this!  Well,  now!  That  is  Emanuel 
Elveda — our  cousin  by  marriage.  We  may  as  well  keep  tlie 
little  secret  to  ourselves,  and  keep  the  man  under  our  own 
eves — eh  ?  Your  lodger.  No  need  for  the  world  to  know  that 
Emanuel  Elveda,  thought  to  be  dead,  has  come  to  life  again 
—eh?  His  wife  don't  want  him  back.  Nobody  wants  him 
back.    But  where  there  is  money  it's  well  to  be  careful.' 

'Quite  as  well/  his  brother  repeated.  *As  to  the  man, 
now * 

'  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  The  man  is  clearly 
cne  of  those  unfortunates  who  never  could  make  money  with 
all  the  chanqf  3  in  the  world.  He  married  a  millionaire,  and 
he  left  her-— think  of  that !  He  keeps  himself  with  wood- 
carving — actually  with  wood-carving  i  He's  a  chemist,  and  I 
don't  know  what.  He  ought  to  be  discovering  things,  taking 
out  patents — rolling  in  riches.  Wood-carving  I  And  his  wife 
a  millionaire !  He  won't  give  you  any  trouble,  brother,  and 
it  really  is  just  as  well  to  know  what  he  is  doing.  We  may 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  all  that  money  back  through  this 
very  man.  Wood-carving  I  Well,  I  shaU  get  him  cheap,  1 
dare  say.  That  will  oe  something — if  he  can  really  carve. 
And  I  shall  be  useful  to  him.  There's  no  gratitude  in  trade ; 
but  in  science,  who  knows  ?  And  the  Elvedas  were  always 
fools  about  money.' 


CHAPTER  Vni 


IN    THE    LABOBATOBT 

Trebb  18  no  place  in  the  world  more  full  of  mystery,  which 
is  one  form  of  delight,  than  a  well-ordered  laboratory.  A 
woman's  )  eart  is  full  of  mystery ;  but  even  when  one  has 
it — surreriered  at  discretion  and  given  up — in  one's  own 
custody,  it  is  so  very,  very  hard  to  read.  A  cuneiform,  a 
Hittite  inscription,  ia  as  legible.  A  factory  with  its  steam- 
•  engine  and  complicated  wheels  and  whirr  is  full  of  mystery, 
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but  of  a  kind  which  makes  the  beholders  wonder  and  utter 
vague  commonplaces  about  the  ingenuity  of  man.  A  studio 
with  pictures  in  various  stages  of  advancement,  from  the 
portrait  which  is  as  yet  a  mere  ghost  in  chalk  to  the 
finished  figure;  with  bits  of  tapestry;  with  a  gallery  of 
carved  wood;  with  armour,  spear-heads,  swords,  mirrors, 
costumes,  and  properties  of  all  kinds,  is  full  of  mystery. 
But  a  chemical  laboratory,  with  its  bottles,  retorts,  crucibles, 
scales  under  glass,  blow-pipes,  glass  rods,  glass  cylinders, 
jars,  pestle  and  mortar,  and  its  strange  smells,  is  the  most 
mysterious  thing  in  the  whole  world.  We  are  so  well  edu- 
cated now  that  we  no  longer  expect  the  bottles  to  go  pop 
of  their  own  accord.  Time  was  when  a  lecture  on  chemis- 
try was  given  once  a  year  at  the  Athenaeum  or  Mechanics' 
Institute,  and  it  was  bound  to  end  with  a  pop.  But  the 
Laboratory  recalls  necromancers,  poisoners,  alchemists, 
searchers  after  the  divine  JiKxir — some  day  they  will  find 
it,  I  dare  say — magicians,  physicians,  conjurers,  and  all  those 
who  formerly  worked  with  a  crucible  and  a  furnace:  they 
all  belong  to  the  Laboratory.  And  from  the  Laboratory 
will  come,  in  the  future,  the  secrets  that  are  going  to  do 
such  wonderful  |things  for  the  human  race.  The  mysteries 
of  the  future,  as  well  as  those  of  the  past,  are  in  the  Labora- 
tory. As  for  the  mysteries  of  the  present,  they  belong  to 
the  chemist  himself. 

Harold  Alleyne  was  the  chemist  of  the  present.  He 
belonged  by  birth  to  a  family  which  nad  not  for  many 
generations  been  called  upon  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  It 
was,  in  fact,  afflicted  with  a  peerage.  Now,  a  peerage  of  long 
standing  is  apt  to  develop,  in  those  members  of  the  iamily 
who  stani  near  to  the  title,  a  cortain  indolence  of  brain, 
which  only  wants  encouragement  to  spring  up  in  every 
human  creature.  Our  brains  would  be  overrun  with  this 
weed  were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of  work.  Nobody  except 
Babelais  has  ever  tlioroughly  comprehenaed  the  true  benefi- 
cence of  that  necessity.  Most  of  us  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  stroll  and  talk  between  meals,  or  to  sit  in 
drowsy  content.  Black  Jack  or  Brown  George  at  our  elbows, 
and  tobacco  within  reach,  eithe?  l:~eath  the  shade  of  the 
trees  or  beside  the  fire,  nodding  at  intervals,  and  frOm  time 
to  time  taking  another  pull.  Such  a  heavenly  life  had  been 
led  by  Harold's  people  for  certainly  two  hundred  years — ^in 
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fact,  ever  since  they  fought  in  the  Oivil  War.  They  feasted 
and  drank  and  took  their  tobacco  and  slept  all  through  the 
last  century,  and,  indeed,  until  the  fourth  quarter  of  this, 
which  is  now  coming  to  an  end.  They  grew  fat  of  body 
and  sluggish  in  mind  as  they  continued  in  their  Castle  of 
Indolence^  No  family  ever  produced  history  so  blameless,  so 
absolutely  barren  of  incident,  so  completely  devoid  of  distinc- 
tion, as  this  noble  family,  whose  head  was  the  Earl  of  Hay- 
Img.  This  late  nineteenth  century,  however,  is  pestilently 
breaking  up  all  the  good  old  traditions.  Among  other  things, 
it  has  produced  a  most  remarkable  spirit  of  activity  or  rest- 
lessness, which  is  driving  the  younger  sons  and  the  grand- 
sons into  the  learned  professions,  and  into  trade,  and  into 
pursuits  which  are  neither  trade  nor  profession.  Formerly 
they  went  into  the  Army  or  they  did  nothing.  They  are  now 
found  at  the  Bar  and  in  the  hospitals ;  they  are  found  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  in  merchants'  offices ;  they  are  found 
on  cattle  ranches ;  they  are  even,  I  am  informed,  found  on 
the  beach  among  the  isles  of  the  Pacific.  This  restlessness 
seized  upon  the  young  Earl  of  Hayling — it  was  in  the  sixties 
— it  was  an  early  case  of  the  disorder  :  it  was  then  accounted 
wonderful :  it  so  possessed  that  young  nobleman  that  he  laid 
down  his  title  and  his  estates  and  everything  that  he  had :  he 
did  this  deliberately  and  in  cold  blood ;  he  executed  a  legal 
instrument  by  which  a  certain  brother  was  to  receive  and  to 
use  for  himself  all  his  rents  until  his  return ;  he  would  have 
given  him  the  title  as  well,  but  he  could  not.  He  did,  how- 
ever, assure  his  brother  that  he  should  never  return.  When 
this  was  done  he  put  on  common  clothes,  he  sought  the  Port 
of  London,  and  he  shipped  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast.  For 
ten  years  nobody  heard  anything  more  of  him:  then  his 
solicitor  met  him  by  accident,  down  Limehouse  way,  still 
dressed  as  a  sailor — hale,  hearty,  and  cheerful.  The  sailor 
Earl  inquired  kindly  after  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  sent  a 
reassuring  message  to  his  brother  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
return,  and  then  disappeared  again.  Therefore  Harold,  whose 
father,  this  brother  above  named,  was  now  dead,  knew  not 
whether  he  was  a  Peer  or  not.  His  uncle  might  be  alive — 
very  likely  he  we.  3  alive  :  he  might  have  married — ^most  men 
are  married  by  the  time  they  are  fifty :  there  might  be  heirs 
— most  men,  married  men,  at  fifty  do  have  heirs — male  heirs 
—sons,    Meantimei  when  his  father  died  the  right  to  draw 
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the  rents  was  lost,  and  all  the  money  was  accumulating  tor 
the  next  Earl,  whoever  he  might  be. 

The  intellectual  restlessness  vrhich  caused  his  uncle  to  run 
away  at  the  age  of  five-and-t  :jnty  passed  over  Harold's 
father,  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  dozed  between  meals, 
and  presently  passed  away  peacefully  in  an  after-luncheon 
nap,  at  the  early  age  of  forty  or  so.  It  descended,  however, 
to  Harold  himself,  and  made  him  a  man  of  science,  not  a 
dabbler  in  science — a  man  of  science.  At  Cambridge  he  took 
a  first-class  in  science  ;  he  became  a  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of 
his  college ;  he  worked  at  science  as  resolutely  as  if  he  had 
his  bread  as  well  as  his  name  to  make.  The  former  was 
already  provid'^d  for.  His  father,  who  hfjtd  enjoyed  the  family 
estates  for  fifteen  years,  left  him  an  income  of  fifteen  hundred 
a  year,  which  is  a  good  start  in  life.  A  man  with  fifteen 
hundred  a  year  can  do  anything  in  reason.  The  things  that 
are  unreasonable  can  always  be  bought,  but  they  are  costly. 
Harold  lived  in  Chelsea.  He  inhabited  a  house  built  for  a 
studio — a  tadpole  kind  of  house,  all  studio  and  staircase,  with 
two  or  three  Httle  rooms  added  for  feeding  and  sleeping  :  the 
house  was,  in  fact,  a  studio,  and  nothing  else.  He  turned 
the  studio  into  a  laboratory.  Thus  transformed,  it  was  a  large 
room  on  the  first  floor.  It  had  a  broad  north  window  and  a 
piece  of  skylight ;  it  was  provided  with  a  furnace,  a  sink,  and 
a  tap,  for  when  the  chemist  is  not  experimentin|g  he  is 
washing  up.  There  were  tables  with  jets  of  gas,  blow-pipes, 
and  contrivances  for  holding  things  in  position  while  they 
were  tortured  by  the  fiame  into  yielding  up  their  secrets; 
there  were  shelves  of  books,  in  French,  German,  and  Italian, 
as  well  as  English  ;  there  was  a  writing-table  of  proportions 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Madame  Elveda's.  It  was  an  honest 
workshop,  as  complete  as  a  small  laboratory  can  be.  One 
tbing  it  possessed  which  does  not  usually  belong  to  a 
laboratory — the  portrait  of  a  girl,  a  cabinet  photograph, 
clear,  bold  of  outline,  true  and  natural,  taken  in  Italy,  where 
the  lens  is  clearer  and  the  sun  stronger  than  in  this  country. 
It  stood  in  a  frame  on  the  table,  so  that  the  worker  could 
refresh  his  soul  from  time  to  time  by  the  contemplation  of  it 
and  the  consideration  of  its  owner's  virtues. 

This  morning  Harold  was  at  work  alone  in  his  laboratory. 
As  it  was  not  many  days  after  his  dismissal  bv  the  young 
lady  whose  portrait  stood  on  his  table,  he  should  have  pre- 
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eented  certain  outward  and  visible  marks  of  discomfiture, 
rage,  disappointment,  and  despair.  I  have  never  with  these 
eyes  of  mine  beheld  a  rejected  lover  except  once,  when  the 
creature  actually  laughed  and  jumped  over  the  table  for  joy, 
for  he  had  been  afraid  that  he  should  be  accepted.  This 
young  man  certainly  drd  not  jump  for  joy ;  nor  did  he  clench 
his  fist  and  knit  his  brows ;  nor  did  he  sit  in  the  comer  and 
sigh — nothing  of  the  kind.  As  Charlotte — Werther's  Char- 
lotte— went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter,  so  this  young  man 
went  on  with  his  Research.  He  was  always  conducting  a 
Research :  it  had  been  interrupted  by  a  young  lady  who  told 
him  to  think  of  her  no  longer  except  as  a  friend ;  he  had  now 
resumed  his  labours  until  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 
His  face  wore  the  grave  and  steady  look  of  one  who  works 
and  watches,  and  thinks  and  seeks  for  facts,  always  new  facts. 
It  is  the  look  which  ennobles ;  there  is  no  expression  brought 
to  the  face  by  any  other  work  which  so  much  ennobles  the 
face ;  let  our  sons  take  up  no  lesser  and  lower  work  than  this. 
On  the  table — but  he  was  not  sitting  at  the  table — ^beside  the 
portrait  lay  a  letter  from  Francesca ;  he  had  opened  it  and 
read  it.  Not  a  word  was  there  about  the  few  words  of 
explanation  and  the  Thin^  Impossible ;  it  was  free  and  frank 
like  all  her  letters,  friendly,  confidential ;  she  meant  to  carry 
out  her  promise ;  she  would  write  to  him  just  as  if  there  had 
been  no  such  episode.  Very  well ;  love-making  set  aside  for 
the  present,  work  could  be  resumed:  meantime  one  could 
wait :  the  future  might  b'-ing  much.  Francesca  was  a  girl  of 
many  fancies:  Melkah,  the  wise  woman,  had  delivered  an 
Oracle  of  Comfort  and  of  Hope. 

He  worked  from  ten  o'clock  till  noon :  what  he  worked 
upon  you  may  find  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Chemicel 
Society '  of  last  year.  While  he  was  still  engaged,  the  door 
of  his  laboratory  was  opened,  and  a  man  appeared  without 
being  announced.  Harold  heard  nothing.  The  man  waited 
for  a  moment.  He  looked  about  the  room  and  nodded.  He 
looked  at  the  owner  of  the  place  and  he  smiled.  Then  he 
stepped  softly  across  the  room,  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
Harold's  shoulder.  Harold  started,  dropped  his  blow-pipe,  and 
sprang  to  his  feet.  *  You  I '  he  cried ;  *  you ! — Emanuel  I — 
my  dear  friend,  where  have  you  been  ?  What  have  you  been 
doing?  Why  have  you  never  written  to  me?'  He  seized 
both  hands,  and  began  again:   'Where   have  you  been? 
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What  have  you  been  doH^?  Sit  down — sit  down.  Take 
this  chair,  so.    Now  let  as  talk.    Where  have  yoa  been  ? ' 

'I  have  been,  as  nsnal,  wandering  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.'    He  spoke  gently  and  softly,  with  a  foreign  accent. 

'vYour  name  is  not  Emanuel  but  CartaphUus,  or  Isaac 
Laquedem.    You  are  nothing  less  than  the  Wandering  Jew.' 

'  I  am  a  wandering  Jew,  that  is  quite  certain,  x  et  not 
Cartaphilus  or  Isaac  Laquedem.' 

'  When  I  made  your  acquaintance  you  had  been  wandering 
for  sixteen  years — and  that  is  four  years  ago -* 

'  Yes,  I  am  still  a  wanderer.  I  wander  about  the  world 
and  look  on.    It  is  very  interesting.' 

'  You  ought  to  write  down  what  you  know.' 

'  I  will,  perhaps,  some  day,  but  one  gets  out  of  the  habit 
of  writing.  The  ancients  meditated ;  the  modems  write.  I 
prefer  the  ancient  practice.' 

*■  They  died,  and  their  meditations  were  lost.' 

'They  returned  to  the  earth.  On  that  v«ry  day,  you 
think,  their  thoughts  perished.  Perhaps,  my  friend — ^per- 
haps ;  if  anything  ever  perishes.  Yes,  I  have  bieen  wandering 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  I  began  my  travels  first  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  a  certain  trouble.  It  was  a  grievous 
trouble,  and  I  had  to  get  as  far  away  from  it  as  possible.  It 
was  a  trouble,  too,  that  could  not  be  shaken  off — like  a  hump- 
back. But,  by  the  help  of  distance,  it  might  sometimes  be 
forgotten.  So  I  wandered  about  the  world,  and  succeeded  in^ 
sometimes  forgetting  uhe  trouble.' 

*  Why  did  you  not  write  to  me  ? ' 

'I  lost  your  address.  When  I  got  back  to  London  I 
looked  for  it  in  the  Directory  and  found  it,  and  here  I  am.\ 

^  '  What  about  your  scientific  ideas  ?    You  were  as  f lUl  of 
science  as  of  philosophy  and  prophecy.' 

*  I  will  tell  you  presently.  Is  this  your  laboratory  ?— your 
own?' 

*My  own.  Your  own,  if  you  like.  Oh!  not  in  Spanish 
parlance.  It  is  your  own  to  use  whenever  you  please— all 
day  long — every  day.' 

'  Thanks.  I  will  use  it,  perhaps,  if  only  as  a  proof  that 
you  have  not  forgotten  me.' 

'Forgotten  you,  Emanuel!  How  could  I  forget  you?* 
Again  he  held  out  both  hands.  *  How  could  I  ever  forget  the 
manner  of  meeting  you  ?    It  was  in  the  desert  east  of  Petra. 
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There  I  fouiid  the  man  of  science — ^the  Philosopher— with  a 
trihe  of  Bedoiiins,  wandering  with  them,  living  with  them, 
dressed  in  their  dress,  only  with  spectacles.  Never  shall  I 
forget  my  astonishment  when  one  of  those  sons  of  the  desert, 
but  with  spectacles,  addressed  me  in  German,  French,  and 
English.' 

*  It  was  a  happy  meeting.  As  for  me,  wherever  I  go,  I 
always  dress  like  the  people  and  talk  their  language.* 

'  Hang  it  1  one  must  first  learn  their  language.' 

*  That  is  easy ;  mostly  they  are  only  dialects.* 

'Easy  to  you,  perhaps.  Then  that  journey  across  the 
desert  to  the  Euphrates,  passed  on  from  tribe  to  tribe,  with 
you  to  talk  for  me  and  with  me — I  suppose  you  think  it  easy 
for  me  to  forget  that  ?  And  the  journey  up  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates/among  the  mounds  and  the  ruins  and  the  lions. 
Easy  to  forget  that,  of  course  ? ' 

*  I  remember  that  journey  also— well.* 

•  *  We  were  together  six  months,  and  now  it  seems  so  short 
a  time  and  yet  so  long.  I  learned  more  from  you  in  that 
short  half-year  than  I  learned  in  all  my  life  before  from  all 
the  books.  Forget  you,  Emanuel  I  Why,  you  poured  ideas 
into  my  brain :  you  preached  to  me ;  you  prophesied.  Forget 
you  !  Why,  when  you  talked  you  carried  my  spirit  away.  I 
forgot  everything ;  I  heard  nothing,  I  saw  nothing,  except 
what  you  wished  me  to  see  and  to  hear  and  to  think.  Is 
there  another  man  in  the  world  who  has  this  power,  I  wonder? 
You  are  the  last  of  the  prophets.  I  understand  now  what 
those  felt  who  listened  to  the  Great  Prophets  of  old.  You 
shall  talk  to  me  again,  if  you  will.  I  wonder  whether  in  this 
crowded  town  you  will  have  the  same  power  as  you  possessed 
in  the  wild  free  air  of  the  desert.' 

*  It  is  the  thing  that  is  said — the  mind  that  receiviss — not 
the  place  where  the  thing  is  said.  My  friend,  it  is  because 
you  are  what  you  are— able  to  receive  and  under  stand — that 
you  were  carried  away.  One  might  say  the  same  thing  to  a 
thousand  men,  and  they  would  not  be  moved  in  the  least—not 
in  the  least.  But  it  is  pleasant — oh!  it  is  very  pleasant ' — 
Emanuel  spoke  gently,  with  his  musical  voice — '  to  hear  such 
words.  Let  us  agree  never  to  forget  that  journey.  We  saw 
many  men  ;  we  pleased  ourselves  with  restoring  thfj  old 
civilisation  where  it  was  bom ;  we  learned  a  good  deal.  As 
for  what  I  said,  I  had  many  things  to  say,  I  remember« 
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When  one  wanders  about,  many  ideas  come  to  one.  But  friend- 
ship exaggerates :  you  speak  too  well  of  my  poor  thoughts. 
Yet  to  receive  another  man's  thoughts  demands,  at  least,  an 
equal — sometimes  a  higher — nature.  Perhaps  the  air  of  the 
desert  helped.' 

*■  It  is  the  finest  air  in  all  the  world.  It  lifts  the  soul, 
Emanuel.    I  am  taller  and  bigger  since  I  drank  that  air.' 

'  As  for  me,  it  is  my  native  air.  The  Jew  comes  from  the 
desert :  he  wandered  for  forty  years  in  that  great  Syrian 
desert,  till  two  men  only  were  Iftft  of  all  those  who  came  out 
of  Egypt.  All  those  were  de  1 — they  and  their  slavish  minds. 
Whe^  these  were  dead,  and  the  freedom  of  the  desert  was 
strong  in  the  souls  of  their  children,  Joshua  led  them  on  to 
ponquest.    We  are  the  children  of  the  desert.' 

'  Yes,  you  were  at  home  there.  The  place  inspired  you. 
Here  was  a  man  of  science  without  a  laboratory ;  of  learning, 
without  books  ;  a  philosopher  without  paper  and  pen  ;  a 
teacher  with  but  one  disciple ;  a  traveller  without  money ;  a 
man  of  ideas,  careless  whether  they  could  be  given  to  the 
world  or  not;  a  man  without  amoitions,  without  desires, 
content  with  the  lowest.  The  last  of  the  Prophets  was  also 
the  last  of  the  Pilgrims.' 

*  Since  you  say  so,  Harold.* 

'  When  last  we  parted  it  was  at  Sidon.  I  was  going  on  to 
Beyrout,  you  were  going  to  make  your  way  to  Damascus. 
Heavens  I  how  dull  and  flat  it  was  without  you !  But  you  are 
home,  and  now  we  will  talk  again.' 

'  I  went  on  to  Damascus.  In  the  Lebanon  some  robbers 
stripped  me  of  all  my  clothes — I  had  nothing  else — and  they 
left  me  my  note-book.  So  I  was  once  more  in  the  condition 
in  which  you  found  me.  But  I  got  to  the  city,  where  I  found 
many  of  our  people,  and  I  stayed  there  a  long  time.' 

*  There  is  no  laboratory  at  Damascus,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  No.  I  thought  about  a  good  many  things,  and  X  worked 
at  my  trade  to  pay  my  way.  I  discovered,  as  I  always  do,  a 
man  who  would  buy,  in  order  to  sell  for  more  money,  as  much 
as  I  would  do  for  him.  No  man  will  ever  starve  who  can  by 
working  put  money  into  another  man's  hands.  I  looked 
about  for  books — ^the  old  Arabic  books — in  Damascus,  but  I 
found  no  profit  in  them.  Books  are  chiefly  for  the  ignorant, 
and  they  deceive  as  much  as  they  lead.  There  was  a  physician 
in  Damasbus  who  boasted  himself  to  be  a  chemisin— he  was 
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one  of  our  People.  He  wanted  me  to  make  things  for  him-^ 
things  to  make  a  woman's  eyes  bright  and  her  skin  soft, 
things  to  make  an  old  man  young  again — so  that  he  might 
sell  them  and  grow  rich.  I  refused.  He  became  importu- 
nate. So  I  left  the  place.  '  Why  should  I  make  men  rich  ? 
Besides,  I  was  restless.' 

*  Wherefore  ?  * 

*  I  was  restless  because  I  was  by  this  time  wholly  po  ^ncssed 
with  a  thought.  It  was  such  a  thought  as  threatened  never 
to  take  shape,  but  always  to  possess  me  to  the  end.  Men 
whom  such  a  thought  possesses  go  mad.  I  believed  that  I 
was  going  mad  unless  I  could  get  rid  of  that  thought.  So  I 
arose  and  took  my  staff  and  set  out  again.' 

'  Which  way  this  time  ? ' 

'  I  was  so  filled  with  my  thought  that  I  took  little  note  of 
where  I  went  or  what  I  saw.  First  I  went  over  the  mountains 
to  Hamath  and  Aleppo,  where  I  struck  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  so  up  into  Armenia.  It  was  a  long  walk — cix 
hundred  miles,  I  believe.  It  was  lonely.  There  were  dangers 
from  wild  beasts  as  well  as  from  robbers.  But  I  feared  no 
dangers ;  I  never  fell  into  any  worse  trouble  than  being 
robbed  of  my  clothes.  I  was  always  thinking  as  I  went  along 
about  this  great  idea  of  mine.  Presently — ^I  do  not  remember 
the  way — I  got  to  Trebizond.  Here  I  found  some  of  my 
People,  and  I  stayed  there  for  a  while.  But  this  thought  of 
mine,  which  would  not  leave  me  day  or  night,  made  me  rest- 
less again,  and  I  went  away  from  Trebizond  and  travelled 
eastwards,  and  presently  found  myself  at  Tiflis — among  the 
Bussians — and  at  Astrakan — and  so  into  European  Russia, 
and  then — then — ah  I— ^then * 

'  You  have  done  more  thaii  think  of  something,  Emanuel ; 
you  have  discovered  something.' 

'Yes,'  he  replied  simply,  'I  have;  and  I  have  come  to 
England  in  order  to  tell  you,  and  you  alone.' 

*  I  see  it  in  your  eyes.  Why,  I  was  always  sure  you 
would.  A  man  with  your  wealth  of  ideas  is  bound  to  dis- 
cover things.  Some  men  poke  about  purblind;  you  have 
got  eyes  that  see  through  a  stone  wall:' 

Emanuel  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  little  packet  of  papers 
tied  up  with  string.  It  was  significant  that  the  paper  was  of 
the  commonest  and  the  string  of  the  poorest.  '  There  is  my 
secret,'  he  said.    *■  It  is  there  for  you  to  rejBid,  with  the  history 
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of  how  I  came  upon  it.  I  give  it  to  you  ;  do  what  you  will 
with  it.  OnJy  do  not  open  the  packet  yet — lock  it  up  some- 
where. Open  it  and  read  it  after  I  have  told  you  what 
it  is.' 

There  was  a  small  safe  standing  in  one  comer  of  the 
laboratory ;  Harold  opened  it  and  placed  the  packet  within. 
'  There  1 '  he  said,  belong  the  door  again.  *  So  much  is  easy. 
)Lo\\.  will  tell  me  more,  my  friend,  when  you  please — I  shall 
not  ask.'  He  spoke  carelessly.  A  chemical  discovery  may  be 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view  most  important,  yet  not  a  thing 
calculated  to  fire  the  imagination — a  combination  of  gas  ;  a 
new  metal ;  how  to  work  an  old  metal ;  a  new  salt  with 
properties  previously  unsuspected.    It  would  wait. 

'  Is  the  safe  fireproof  ? '  asked  Emanuel,  anxiously. 

'  It  is  said  to  be — I  hope  it  will  not  be  tested.  In  such 
a-  simple  thing  it  is  always  best  to  accept  the  assurance  of  the 
maker.  But,  indeed,  I  think  it  is.  Do  not  be  anxious  about 
it.' 

Emanuel  heaved— or  breathed — or  fetched — I  think  he 
fetched— a  deep,  deep  sigh.  '  It  is  out  of  my  hands  at  last. 
To-uight  I  shall  sleep  in  peace.  The  house  may  catch  fire 
and  I  shall  not  mind ;  I  may  be  run  over  in  the  street  and 
killed,  and  it  will  not  matter  at  all.  It  will  make  no  difference 
to  the  world,  since  the  thing  is  in  your  hands.' 

*  But,  Emanuel,  is  it  so  very  great  a  secret,  then  ?  ' 

*  It  is  great  enough^you  will  not  believe  this  until  you 
learn  what  it  is — great  enough,  I  say,  to  change  the  whole 
future  of  the  world.' 

Harold  opened  his  eyes  and  his  mouth.  The  latter 
gesture  is  unworthy  a  philosopher,  but  it  is  traditional — and 
it  is  conventional.  It  means  astonishment,  combined,  in  some 
cases,  with  incredulity. 

'  Change  the  future  of  the  world  ? '  he  echoed. 

*  As  only  a  chemical  discc  ry  can.  Gunpowder,  steam, 
electricity,  ansBsthetics — we  get  thcim  all  through  chemistry. 
This  is  another  victory  over  the  forces  of  Nature.* 

*  When  will  you  tell  me,  Emanuel  ?  * 

'  Presently.  Meantime ' — he  laughed  gently — '  find  me 
the  largest  adjective  in  your  language  :  "  stupendous " — 
"amazing" — "epoch-making" — what  you  will,  and  keep' it 
ready  for  use.  Oh  i  I  did  well  to  be  restless,  since  I  was 
possessed  with  such  a  discovery.' 
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*  But Good  heavens ! ' 

*  Yes.  I  want  to  tell  it  after  my  own  fashion.  You  re- 
member how  we  used  to  talk,  after  nightfall,  outside  tho 
tents,  in  the  cool  drv  air  which  stimulates  the  brain  better 
than  champagne — well,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  again  like  that, 
and  80  tell  you  thus.  Patience,  my  friend,  for  a  little.  Now 
think !  I  had  that  secret  in  my  mind,  fully  grown,  proved, 
and  ready  to  be  put  into  practice — not  written,  not  commu- 
nicated to  anybody,  but  lying  in  my  mind — and  I  was  only 
one  of  a  company— a  herd — of  starving  wretches  driven  across 
Russia,  penniless  and  in  rags,  with  this  great  Thing,  newly 
bom  and  living,  in  my  head.  Oh  I  The  words,  the  formula, 
tho  letters  burned  themselves  in  my  brain.  All  day  long  I 
saw  them  written  in  the  sky  ;  all  night  long  a  voice  shouted 
them  in  my  ears.  I  had  no  means  of  writing  anything — 
there  was  neither  paper  nor  pencil.  Then  I  thought,  what  if 
I  were  to  die  ?  Some  of  our  company  did  die.  Fatigue,  ex- 
posure, anguish,  bad  food  killed  many  of  them.  What  if  the 
same  causes  killed  me  ?  Men  die  suddenly  at  any  time.  The 
heart  stops ;  there  is  an  end.  Something  falls  upon  them  and 
kills  them ;  they  are  murdered ;  the^^  fall  sick  and  die ;  then 
all  their  knowledge  dies  with  them.  To  the  next  world  we 
oarnr  neither  our  wisdom  nor  our  foolishness,  neither  our 
wealth  nor  our  poverty.  The  terror  of  it  alone  was  near  to 
killing  me.  But  I  did  not  die.  When  we  arrived  at  a  place 
with  some  civili  lation  I  hastened  to  write  it  down.  Yes,  even 
before  washing  and  eating,  I  wrote  it  down  and  addressed  it 
with  your  name — Harold  Alleyne,  London.  Even  then  I  had 
no  rest,  because  it  might  be  stolen  and  might  fall  into  the 

hands  of  some  one  who Well,  it  is  safe  at  last.    I  have 

come  across  Europe  with  the  packet  in  my  hands.  I  have 
not  lost  it,  I  have  not  been  robbed,  the  train  was  not  destroyed 
by  a  collision,  nor  was  the  steamer  wrecked.  The  packet  is 
safe  at  last,  and  in  your  hands.' 

*  To  say ' — Harold  tried  to  repress  his  own  excitement — 
*  to  say  that  you  have  made  me  curious  is  to  say  a  thing 
ridiculous.  I  am  burning  "to  know  ;  but  you  shall  tell  me  at 
your  own  time.    I  have  your  secret  locked  up  safely.' 

*  You  shall  use  it  as  you  like.    I  give  it  to  you.' 

*  Nonsense  I  How  can  I  make  use  of  your  discovery  ?  By 
selling  it?  You  would  scarcely  approve  of  that.  If  you 
honour  me  with  your  confidence,  thaH  is  everything  to  me. 
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It  is  your  discovery.  You  shall  have  the  honour  and  the  famo 
of  it.' 

Emanuel  shook  his  head. 

'  I  want  neither  honour  nor  fame,'  he  said.  '  I  want  to 
do  something — if  possible,  something  great — before  I  go 
hence  and  am  no  more  seen.  I  am  a  lonely  man,  with 
neither  wife  nor  child.  What  can  it  matter  when  I  am  dead 
if  my  name  is  spoken  of  all  over  the  world  ?  That  is  a  great 
ihing,  but  the  inventor — the  man  to  whom  the  discovery  was 
granted — is  such  a  man  that  he  does  quite  as  well  to  keep 
unknown.  Let  him  who  has  children  make  himself  known ; 
it  is  for  their  advantage ;  honour  to  him  mav  mean  considera- 
tion to  them.    I  have  no  children  to  remember  me.' 

*  You  are  not  old — you  may  still  marry  and  have  children.* 

*  Impossible.  If  for  no  other  reason  because  I  am  poor: 
The  woman  whom  I  could  perhaps  marry  would  not  marry 
me.' 

'  Some  chemists  turn  their  discoveries  into  gold.' 
*Yes.  I  have  known  many  such' — he  laughed  a  little. 
*  1  told  you  of  the  physician  of  Damascus.  There  was  also 
another,  a  chemist  in  Munich— one  of  the  People.  I  found 
something  by  which  he  could  make  money — a  new  dye,  a  new 
kind  of  soap,  something  foolish.  He  proposed  to  make  me  a 
partner  if  I  would  keep  on  inventing  things  out  of  which  he 
could  make  money.  Oh,  I  was  to  become  so  rich,  so  rich  I 
But  I  left  him  and  came  awav.  I  had  my  carving  tools,  and 
I  left  him  io  his  money — to  nis  more  money.  And  they  say 
there  is  no  more  idolatry  1  Now,  behold  a  thing  which  you 
have  not  considered,  because  you  think  it  does  not  concern 
you.  Ntty,  you  have  never  been  taught  it.  All  the  curses 
and  troubles,  ihe  consequences  and  results  of  wickedness  and 
ignorance,  which  afflict  humanity,  fall  with  twofold  force 
upon  the  Chosen  People.  Whatever  we  do,  whatever  we 
suffer,  it  is  of  a  kind  more  intense  than  falls  upon  others. 
See  how  miserably  poor  are  our  poor ;  not  commonly  poor, 
hke  your  people,  but  miserably,  cruelly  poor ;  see  how  those 
of  us  who  pursue  money  work  for  it  with  an  ardour  unjmown 
to  your  people.  In  all  things  we  are  in  extreme.  Well,  let 
there  be  one  man,  at  least,  in  the  world — Jew  or  Christian — 
who  does  not  want  money.    And  let  me  be  that  man.' 

*  Soit.  You  shall  be  that  man.  You  shall  give  your  dis- 
covery to  the  world.    Yet  you  may  retain  for  yourscdf— and 
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laudably — the  honour  and  the  glory  of  it.  Tou  would  not 
refuse  such  honour  as  one  mi^n  of  science  gives  to  another  for 
a  great  achievement.* 

*  We  will  speak  of  that  hereafter.  I  have  told  you,  partly, 
why  I  came  here.  Now,  for  the  present,  I  must  go.'  He 
rose,  but  lingered  a  while.  '  It  is  very  good  to  see  your  face 
again,  my  friend— the  only  friend  I  have  in  this  country. 
Other  friends  I  have  found  since  I  began  to  go  up  and  down 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  you  are  the  best.  For  you 
are  of  those  who  can  draw  out  of  a  man  whatever  the  Lord 
— or  the  Devil — has  put  into  him,  his  best  or  his  worst. 
You  know  not  your  own  power.  Every  man  has  his  own — 
what  is  it? — call  it  his  own  magnetic  power.  Some  make 
men  reveal  themselves— you  are  one;  a  woman  who  loved 
you  would  reveal  all  her  soul  to  you.  Some  make  men  listen, 
follow,  fight,  die — all  with  this  unknown  magnetic  power. 
Chemistry  cannot  control  it  or  discoyer  it.  Well,  we  talked 
in  the  desert;  in  this  crowded  city  it  is  difficult  to  talk. 
But  my  own  place  is  a  little  more  open.  Will  you  come  to 
see  me  in  my  lodging  ?  •  -     . 

*  Where  are  you  staying  ?  * 

*  It  is  a  long  way  from  here,  but  you  can  reach  it  by  train. 
Here  is  my  address.'  He  wrote  it  on  a  slip  of  paper.  'I 
lodge  in  the  house  of  one  Bernard,  to  whom  I  was  recom- 
mended by  one  of  our  People.  I  believe  he  lives  by  betting 
on  horses.  His  daughter  appears  to  be  respectable.  She 
teaches  music — chiefly,  I  believe,  an  instrument  called  the 
banjo.  When  one  begins  to  think,  its  tinkling  is  not  per- 
ceived.* 

*  Shall  I  come  to-morrow  ? ' 

*  No,  Harold.  Nor  the  next  day.  I  have  something  else 
to  say.  Let  me  think.  There  is  no  hurry,  and  now  that  you 
have  the  packet  in  your  possession  I  can  rest  and  think.  I 
will  write  to  you  or  call  upon  you.' 

^  *  But  it  must  be  soon,  Emanuel.  What  ?  You  have  made 
a  discovery  which  will  change  the  future  of  the  world  ?  You 
have  «aade  a  discovery  which  you  call  stupendous,  and  you 
keep  the  world  waiting  ? ' 

*A11  in  good  time,  my  friend.  Kemember,  I  have  come 
straight  from  Russia  with  this  secret  in  my  brain.  T  want  to 
rest  a  little  and  to  think.  There  are  othe»  ti^i^gs  to  say. 
Let  me  rest  and  think  awhile,' 
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*  Ton  shall  rest  and  tbink  so  long  as  you  please,  Emannel. 
You  shall  tell  me  when  you  please  and  how  you  please,  and  I 
will  not  be  impatient.  You  are  the  master  of  your  own  secret. 
But — to  change  the  future  of  the  world?  What  have  you 
found  that  can  change  the  future  of  the  world?  There — 
there— I  will  wait.    In  your  own  good  time.*  ^ 

'I  have  taken — ^I  do  not  Imow  why — certain  persons 
advised  it — an  EngUsh  name :  many  of  my  people  do  that 
for  their  own  purposes.  I  believe  that  I  am  one  Ellis  for  the 
time.' 

*  Emanuel  Ellis.  Good.  To  me  you  are  always  plain 
Emanuel.* 

*  I  will  be  anything  you  please,  so  that  yon  do  not  forget 
me.  I  was  wondering  as  I  came  along  whether  you  would 
remember  me  or  not.  Four  years  is  a  long  time  for  a  young 
man  to  remember.  In  youth  one  should  Uve  a  full  rich  life, 
always  making  new  friends,  learning  new  things,  having  new 
experiences.  One  has  still  so  much  to  learn.  Yet  you  have 
not  forgotten  your  friend  of  four  years  since.  It  is  very 
good.' 

His  eyes  fell  upon  the  photograph  on  the  table.  He 
started,  looked  at  it  again,  caught  it  up  eagerly.  Then  he 
put  it  down  with  a  sigh.  '  Ah  t '  he  cried,  '  I  thought  I  re- 
membered the  flEhce.  It  is  Uke  a  woman  I  knew  twenty  years 
ago.  But  she  must  now  be  old.  This  girl  is  something  like 
her.    Curious  1    Your  friend  is  a  Jewess.' 

'  No ;  she  is  a  Moor — a  Spanish  Moor.' 

*  There  are  no  Spanish  Moors.  There  are  Spaniards  of 
Moorish  descent,  but  they  are  long  since  mixed  and  lost  in 
the  general  population.  This  girl  is  of  the  Spanish  Jews, 
like  me.'  He  took  up  the  photograph  again.  'Strange I 
there  certainly  is  in  her  face  the  resemblance  that  I  fancied. 
Now  I  have  lost  it — now  it  comes  again.  How  can  a  picture 
change  its  expression  ?  Nay,  it  is  a  trick  of  memory.  Well, 
my  friend ' — he  replaced  the  photograph — '  it  is  the  face  of  a 
Spanish  Jewess.    There  are  many  women  like  her  in  Spain.' 

*  No,  Emanuel.  There  is  none  like  this  woman  in  all  the 
world.' 

'Is  that  so,  my  friend?  la  that  so?  Then,'  he  said 
solemnly,  <  the  Lord  grant  you  your  heart's  desire  and  never 
to  tire  of  it— never  to  wonder  why  you  desired  it—never  to 
wish  it  changed,* 
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(JHAPTER  IX 

THE  COUSINS 

*^R.  Sydney  Bernard,  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo.* 

Madame  Elveda  took  the  cards  from  the  salver,  read  them 
aloud,  and  looked  up.    *  Who  are  these  gentlemen  ?  * 

*  They  ask  to  see  you,  Madame.' 

*  What  is  their  business  ?  What  do  they  want  ?  Are  they 
gentlemen  ? ' 

*  They  are  dressed  like  gentlemen,  Madame,*  replied  the 
servant,  cautiously.  *  They  want  to  see  you  on  business  of 
importance,  they  say.* 

Madame  Elveda  hesitated  a  moment.  *  In  that  case,'  she 
said, '  show  them  in.* 

She  was  sitting  in  her  own  room  alone ;  it  was  about  four 
in  the  afternoon. 

When  her  two  visitors  appeared  she  changed  colour 
slightly,  for  they  belonged  to  the  People  whom  she  had  dis- 
owned and  io  the  religion  she  had  deserted  for  twenty  years. 
She  rose :  *  You  wish  to  see  me,  gentlemen  ? ' 

*  If  you  please,  Madame,'  one  of  them  replied,  bowing. 

*  Will  you  kindly  proceed  straight  to  the  business  which 
has  brought  you  here  ?  If  it  is  likely  to  be  a  long  business, 
you  had  better  take  chairs.' 

One  of  the  two  was  apparently  a  prosperous  man  of  business 
—well-dressed,  smooth,  and  polite — the  one  who  bowed.  The 
other,  lean  and  sharp-eyed,  looked  round  the  room  curiously, 
and  gazed  unabashed  upon  the  lady  without  bowing  at  all. 
He  was  dressed  in  sporting  guise.  You  have  seen  both  these 
gentlemen  already. 

They  took  chairs  and  sat  down  side  by  side  before  the 
table.  Madame  Elveda  looked  at  their  cards  again  and  lifted 
her  pince-nez.  The  manner  of  her  doing  this  conveyed  a 
reproach — a  suggestion  of  intrusion.  However,  she  sat 
down  again  and  took  up  a  paperknife,  with  which  she  tapped 
the  table. 

'  Now,,  gentlemen,  if  you  please.  You  represent  some 
Cause — you  want  a  subscription.' 

'  No,'  said  the  man  of  the  Turf,  sharply,  *  we  want  no  mb- 
Boription  and  wo  represent  no  Cause,* 
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'Not  at  all,*  added  the  merchant^  but  softly;  'we 
neither  invite  nor  give  subscriptions  to  auy  Cause.  We 
are  quite  satisfied  with  the  law  of  the  land  for  the  protec- 
tion of  order  and  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate.  So  long  as 
the  law  of  the  land  allows  us  to  3arry  on  our  own  business 
for  ourselves  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  law  of  the 
land.' 

'  Well,  gentlemen,  in  your  own  wav  and  at  your  own  tinae. 
I  suppose  that  your  own  time  is  valuable.' 

'  I  will  introduce  our  business/  the  man  of  commerce  went 
on, '  by  int)roducing  ourselves — ^my  brother  and  myself.  My 
liame  is,  in  business,  Aldebert  Angelo.  My  private  residence 
is  in  this  road,  not  many  doors  nrom  you,  Madame  Elveda. 
You  will,  therefore,  perceive,  to  begin  with,  that  I  am  a  sub- 
stantial man.' 

'  He  is  a  substantial  man,'  echoed  the  other. 

'  I  have  a  little  place  In  Mortimer  Street,  of  which  you 
may  have  heard.  Pictures  I  see  you  have  * — he  looked  round 
the  room — *  and  a  little  bric4-brao.  That  vase  between  the 
windows  looks  a  pretty  thing.  At  my  place  there  are  always 
pictures  and  bric4-brac  and  valuable  thin^^s  to  be  seen.  All 
the  collectors  know  me.' 

'  They  all  know  him  well,'  echoed  the  other  man. 

'  I  have  at  the  same  time  other  little  things  going.' 

'  Little  things  ?  '  echoed  his  brother.  '  He  runs  a  theatre, 
and  he's  got  a  financial  paper,  and  shares  in  a  sporting  paper 
— little  things,  he  calls  them.' 

'  My  brother  here,'  continued  the  Merchant  Adventurer, 
'  is  a  mall  very  well  known  in  certain  circles.  Perhaps  you 
are  nqt  familiar  with  the  Turf  ?  My  brother  is  a  racing  man, 
a  betting  man,  a  bookmaker.  As  such  he  is  well  known  and 
deeply  respected  as  a  man  of  his  word,  and  a  substantial 
man——' 

'  Except '  his  brother  interrupted. 

'  Of  course,  except  on  the  occasion  of  continued  bad  luck. 
There  are  vicissitudes,  as  we  may  say,  ups  and  downs  in  every 
line  of  life.  I  myself  could  speak  of  losses  which  would  amaze 
you — enough  to  make  most  men's  hair  turn  grey.  But  my 
brother,  under  the  name  of  Sydney  Bernard — or  Syd,  as  he  is 
familiarly  called  by  his  friends— carries  on  large  transactions 
with  enormous  risks.' 

'Enormoast'  echoed  the  sportsman.    'But  these  risks 
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eat  into  bnsiness.    Still  I  am  doing  pretty  well — not  like  my 
brother  here,  but  pretty  well.* 

*  Indeed ! '  Madame  Elveda  received  these  communioations 
with  profound  coldness,  looking  the  two  men  straight  in  the 
face.  To  see  them  the  more  plainly  and  the  better  to  mark 
her  sense  of  cold  astonishment,  she  again  put  up  her  eye- 
glasses. *  I  do  not  at  all  imderstand  why  I  am  told  these 
interesting  facts.* 

*  You  soon  will/  said  Mr.  Bernard. 

*  Excuse  me,  brother,*  with  softness.  *  We  will  explain  to 
Madame  Elveda  immediately,  Remember,  we  are  strangers 
to  her,  and  intruders.  Patience  1  Madame,  we  have  informed 
you  of  these  particulars  in  order  that  you  may  not  begin  by 
suspeCtiiig  that  we  have  come  to  borrow  or  to  ask  anything 
of  yea.  We  have  no  designs  upon  your  fortune,  believe  me. 
Now,  we  carry  on  our  trade,  as  is  often  the  custom  of  our 
People,  under  assumed  names,  t  am  Aldebert  Angelo  in 
business ;  among  ourselves  I  am  Solomon  Albu.'  Madame 
Elveda's  face  flushed.  '  Solomon  Albu.  My  brother,  who  is 
Sydney  Bernard  in  business,  among  his  own  friends  is  Isaac 
Albu— and — Madame  Elveda — ^we  are  your  cousins.* 

*  My  cousins  ?  *  She  turned  from  crimson  to  pallor,  like 
a  schoolgirl.  '  My  cousins  ?  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had 
any.* 

*  Your  cousins.  Your  second  cousins,'  said  the  merchant. 
*We  have  the  same  great-grandfather.  Our  grandfathers 
were  brothers.' 

<  Your  second  cousins,'  repeated  Mr.  Bernard. 

'  Suppose  that  to  be  the  case,  I  neither  deny  nof  accept 
the  fact.  I  say  that  I  neither  refuse  nor  recognise  the 
cousinship.  I  am  still  unable  to  understand  why  you  have 
called  upon  me  or  what  you  want  with  me.'  She  spoke  with 
apparent  unconcern,  but  her  hand  trembled.  The  unexpected 
nppearance  of  a  forgotten  cousin  may  at  any  time  be  more 
than  embarrassing.  The  last  thing  that  Madame  Elveda 
looked  for  was  the  appearance  of  cousins  in  London. 

Then  the  man  of  the  Turf  took  up  the  parable,  speaking 
roughly.  His  manner  w^s  quick :  he  wanted  the  softness  of 
his  brother  :  no  doubt  his  profession  explained  the  difference. 
'  Tou  will  do  just  as  you  please,'  he  said, '  about  acknowledg- 
ing the  cousinship.  It  is  there,  you  know,  whether  you 
acknowledge  it  or  not.    You  can't  ohoose  your  relations, 
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however  proud  you  may  get.  As  for  us,  however,  we've  got 
nothing  to  gain  from  you  and  nothing  to  ask  of  you.  You 
may  disown  us  if  you  like ;  if  you  do,  we  are  not  going  out  of 
our  way  to  claim  cousinship.  Very  likely  you  may  want  to 
disown  all  your  family.  Do  so  if  you  like — nobody  cares ; 
but  you  belong  to  them  all  the  same .  Remember  that.  You 
are  not  too  polite  to  us,  and,  this  visit  over,  I  don't  think  we 
shall  want  to  trouble  you  again.' 

'If  I  only  understood  the  reason  of  this  visit,'  said 
Madame  Elveda,  a  little  more  politely ;  '  if  you  would  only 
be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  why  you  came  at  all.  Can  you  not 
perceive  that  when  one  has  lived  forty  years  and  more  without 
knowing  that  one  has  cousins,  the  question  is  very  natural — 
can  we  not  very  comfortably  continue  apart  for  the  rest  of 
our  Uves  ? ' 

'  Presently — presently,'  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo  answered 
softly.  •  We'll  come  to  that  presently.  My  brother  is  hasty — on 
the  Turf  one  has  to  be  prompt.  In  business  we  learn  to  make 
allowance.  Well,  Madame  Elveda,  you  are  naturally  a  little 
surprised  at  so  unexpected  a  visit,  and  one  can  understand 
you  are  not  anxious  to  find  out  a  lot  of  cousins  who  may 
want  assistance  from  you.  Poor  relations  are  a  nuisance 
always,  even  to  the  richest.  But  then,  you  see,  we've  all  got 
poor  relations,  especially  we  of  the  People,  because  we  keep 
our  genealogies.  Now  let  me  explain  to  you  more  clearly  who 
we  are.  It  is  going  back  a  hundred  years  and  more.  Your 
grandfather  and  our  grandfather  were  brothers;  they  were 
born  about  the  year  1785  in  the  Ghetto  of  Venice ;  they  were 
by  descent  Spanish — Sephardim.  Their  ancestors  were 
settled  in  Spain  from  time  immemorial :  they  went  to  Spain 
before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  even.  Your  remember  that  ?  ' 

Madame  shook  her  head — a  gesture  which  might  mean 
anything. 

'  It  is  true  all  the  same,'  said  Mr.  Sydney  Bernard,  snort- 
ing, « whether  you  remember  it  or  not.  What !  .  Not 
remember  your  own  grandfather?  ' 

*  Peace,  brother.  Let  me  go  on.  They  were  very  poor 
boys,  but  the  Revolution  came,  and  after  the  Revolution  the 
Wars.  Then  they  got  their  chance.  That  was  a  splendid 
time  for  poor  boys.  Never  before  had  our  Plople  found  such 
a  chance.  My  grandfather  attached  himself,  when  he  was 
quite  a  lad,  to  the  French  armies,  as  a  sutler,  you  know. 
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Your  grandfather  joined  the  other  side.  My  grandfether 
wasn't  lucky.  Either  he  couldn't  get  the  contract j  he 
wanted,  or  else  he  couldn't  get  paid,  or  the  French  armies 
went  witliout  contracts  at  all — the  men  foraged  and  Ijotedfor 
their  support — I  don't  know.  He  followed  the  Frenrh 
armies,  anyhow.  Perhaps  it  was  only  with  a  cask  of  hraudy 
in  a  cart ;  perhaps  it  was  with  a  singing  show :  he  went 
where  they  went,  and  he  had  his  ups  and  downs.  The 
Moscow  business  completely  broke  him  up:  after  that  he 
brought  whatever  money  he  had  saved  of  the  wreck — it  wasn't 
much — over  here,  and  settled  in  Whitechapel  in  a  humble 
way.  That  is  his  history,  and  we  are  his  grandsons  :  there 
is  another  of  us,  brother  Ezekiel,  who  ha;:n't  got  on  so  well  as 
we  two — you  may  find  him  any  day  in  his  shop  not  far  from 
Wentworth  Street.  Yet  Ezekiel,  he  does  pretty  well — pretty 
well — in  his  small  way.  We  have  a  sister,  too,  but  she  is  in 
the  Argentine  Bepublio  with  her  husband.  Also  in  quite  a 
small  way.'  » 

Madame  Elveda  inclined  her  head,  recovering  her  dignity. 
*  It  is  many  years,'  she  said,  *  since  I  was  reminded  of  the 
family  history — my  g'^ndfather's  brother  was  a  being  whose 
existence  was  never  revealed  to  me,  I  assure  you.  That  part 
of  it  is  quite  new,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  suspect  the  exist- 
ence of  this  branch  of  the  family.  Pray,  believe  so  much ; 
and,  again,  one  naturally  puts  the  question,  If  for  forty 
years  we  have  lived  apart,  ignorant  of  each  other,  why  not 
continue  ?  You  say  that  you  want  nothing  of  me.  Certainly 
I  want  nothing  of  you.' 

*  One  moment.  We  will  come  to  t'-'^t  immediately.  Let 
us  return  to  the  family  history.  You.  grandfather,  on  the 
other  hund,  was  a  favourite  of  fortune.  Everything,  from 
the  very  beginning,  prospered  with  him.  Ah  1  * — the  speaker 
sighed  and  rubbed  his  hands — *  it  is  a  beautiful  history !  It 
makes  one  happy  only  to  think  of  such  chances  offered  and 
such  chances  seized.  He  was  always  on  the  other  side — 
against  the  French.  His  side  sometimes  lost  their  battles, 
but  they  always  paid  their  contractors.  He  worked  his  way 
up,  beginning,  like  his  brother,  with  a  cask  of  branay  and 
a  cart,  as  a  sutler  and  a  camp-follower.  One  can  see  him 
working  his  way«upwards,  taking  small  sub-contracts,  and  so 
getting  on.  His  biggest  job  was  with  the  British  army  in 
Bpain.    The  French  sacked  and  pillaged,  and  paid  nobody. 
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The  British  troops  took  nothing,  but  paid  for  everything ;  and 
they  paid  the  contractor.  Albu  supplied  them.  You  will 
find  it  written  in  the  books  that  one  Albu  found  them  bacon, 
beef,  pork,  and  bread  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  hooka  what  Albu 
made  out  of  it  for  himself.'  He  laughed  softly.  *  Nobody 
knows  that  except  you,  cousin.  Yet  everybody  knew  that  ho 
left  a  very  large  fortune.  He  had  only  one  son — your  father. 
Unlike  most  of  us,  your  father  was  content  with  what  he  had 
— to  be  sure  it  was  a  good  heap— and  he  left  it  all  to  you, 
his  only  daughter.  You  were  bom  about  the  year  1849  in 
Paris,  which  your  father  preferred  to  any  other  place  on 
account  of  its  pleasures.  Vour  father  enjoyed  life,  as  a  rich 
man  should.  He  had  every  right  to  all  the  pleasure  that 
money  can  command.  He  died  in  1869,  the  year  before  the 
War ;  you  see,  I  know  your  history  pretty  well.  You  came 
of  age  in  1870,  and  you  married,  being  then  in  Paris,  one 
Emanuel  Elveda,  also,  like  yourself,  of  the  Sephardim.  You 
were  married  in  the  Synagogue,  Eue  Notre-Dame-de-Nazareth. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  great  scientific  attainments,  but  he 
had  no  money.  You  thought  to  rule  the  house  because  you 
had  the  money ;  but  you  were  w>*org.  And  as  you  would 
not  obey  him,  your  husband  left  you.  He  went  abroad,  and 
is,  I  suppose,  dead.  There,  cousin,  is  the  whole  of  your 
family  history — and  ours.' 

'  Well,  these  details  are  in  the  main  true ;  at  all  events,  I 
shall  not  dispute  them.  Again,  seeing  that  I  have  long  since 
cut  myself  off  from  any  connection  with  my  own  People— 
whom  I  have  left  entirely — and  seeing  you  have  no  personal 
interests  to  advance,  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
you  came.' 

*  We  knew  beforehand  {hat  we  should  be  coldly  received. 
You  have  separated  from  us  :  you  have  a  daughter  who  has 
been  taught  to  hate  her  own  People,  and  you  pretend  to  be  of 
Moorish  descent.' 

'  My  daughter  shall  never,  if  I  can  help  it,  belong  to  a 
People  which  keeps  its  women  in  subjection.' 

Mr.  Angelo  bowed.  *  Pardon  me,*  he  said  softly,  but  with 
dignity ;  '  but  she  does  belong  to  that  People.  You  may  desert 
your  own  folk,  but  you  cannot  cast  them  off.  The  ties  of 
family  cannot  be  out  asunder.  In  times  of  trouble,  which 
never  fail  to  arrive,  there  will  be  no  cue  to  help  you — ^no  one 
to  whom  you  oaa  torn— hut  your  own  People,  xou  can  never 
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make  friends,  real  friends,  outside  your  kith  and  kin.  A 
Frenchman  may  hecome  the  friend  of  an  iElnglishman,  hut 
true  friendship  between  Jew  and  Christian  is  impossible.' 

♦  Is  this  what  you  came  to  say  ?  ' 

'  It  is.  You  thought  that  you  would  have  no  relations  at  aU ; 
you  wished  to  he  quite  alone  in  the  world  rather  than  belong  to 
the  People ;  you  slipped  out  of  the  Synagogue ;  you  thought, 
because  you  no  longer  openly  belonged  to  us,  that  you  had 
become  quite  free  of  us.  Well,  now  you  know  that  you  have 
whole  families  of  cousins.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  them.  They 
will  not  annoy  you  in  any  way,  they  will  not  cross  your  path 
or  place  themselves  in  your  way,  or  ask  anything  of  you.  But 
when  you  are  in  doubt  or  trouble  you  can  remember  that  you 
have  cousins,  and  you  can  come  to  us.  You  are  a  woman  and 
nlone,  and  you  have  a  child.  When  you  fall  into  trouble 
you  can  come  to  us.  You  are  rich :  where  there  is  money 
there  are  sharks.  When  they  try  to  rob  you,  remember  that 
you  can  come  to  us.  In  any  case  of  difficulty  or  doubt, 
always  remember  that  we  are  ready  to  advise  and  to  protect 
you.' 

•  There ! '  said  Mr.  Sydney  Bernard  *  That's  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  business.  My  brother  offers  to  advise  you  as  to 
youc  investments.  It  is  a  most  dreadful  thing  to  think  of  all 
this  money  being  wasted  and  lost  through  its  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  woman  who  kilbws  nothing.  Take  my  brother's 
offer.  He  won't  charge  you  anything;  he  won't  put  your 
mpney  in  any  of  his  own  ventures,  and  he'll  double  it  for  you 
if  it  was  millions.  And  mind  !  Not  a  cent,  for  himself.  This 
is  a  bond-fide  offer,  all  out  of  his  gopd  heart — because  you  are 
his  cousin.  My  brother  here  has  got  the  best  heart  in  the  world, 
and  if  you  have  any  doubt  about  his  position,  go  and  look  at 
his  house,  as  big  as  this,  and  crammed  with  pictures  and 
china  and  things.  Or  you  should  look  into  his  place  in 
Mortimer  Street,  where  you  would  be  astonished.  The  sight 
alone  would  make  you  feel  confidence  in  him.* 

'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  both,  gentlemen,'  said  Madame, 
•  but  really,  so  far,  I  have  done  very  well  for  myself;  I  want 
no  advice,  or  assistance  of  any  kind.  As  for  placmgmy  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  either  of  you,  may  I  remind  you  that  you  are 
perfect  strangers  to  me  ? ' 

*  What  he  feels,*  Mr.  Bernard  continued,  *  even  more  than 
I,  is  the  danger  that  lUl  this  money  of  yours  may  be  lost* 
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What?  Yon  are  out  of  the  Spagogue  Just  now,  but  you*U 
come  back  some  day,  and  so  will  your  daughter.  Better  have 
your  money  looked  after  while  vou  can.' 

*  Hard  to  make ;  hard  to  keep ;  easy  to  lose,*  said  the 
Merchant.  *  Not  that  I  axu  prepared  to  take  over  or  to  propose 
the  management  of  your  great  estates.  I  onl?  offer  my  best 
advice,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  advise.    Money  has  wings.' 

'  Nobody  knows  this  better  than  ourselves/  the  man  of  the 
Turf  continued.  '  All  Jews  are  gamblers ;  we  can't  sit' down ; 
we  are  never  contented.  We  must  be  speculating,  sporting, 
gambling — it  is  our  life.  Here's  my  brother — well,  not  oon< 
tent  with  his  big  business,  he  mist  needs  have  his  theatre  and 
bis  paper.  There's  more  sport  to  be  got  out  of  a  theatre  than 
out  of  a  dozen  racecourses.  This  ought  not  to  make  you  trust 
him  less,  but  more.  You  dabble  yourself,  no  doubt,  in  some- 
thing.' 

Madame  inclined  her  head  again,  and  once  more  tapped 
the  table  with  her  paper-knife. 

'  We  first  heard  of  you,'  the  Merchant  continued,  *  through 
my  daughter,  who  was  at  Newnham  with  yours;  Clara  Angelo 
her  name  is.  She  played  Esther  in  the  play  you  had  the 
other  night.  Oh !  I  heard  all  about  it.  When  she  talked 
about  Francesca  Elveda,  of  course  I  knew  she  must  be  one  of 
our  People.  Then  I  made  inquiry,  and  learned  that  Isabel 
Albu  had  married  one  Emanuel  Elveda.  So  we  pieced  it  iJl 
together.' 

'Clara  Angelo?'  Madame  looked  astonished.  *Ig  she 
your  daughter  ?    Why,  I  thought ' 

'  Clara  does  look  lUce  a  Christian  sometimes.  Fair  hair 
and  blue  eyes — ^yet  there's  always  a  something,  come  to  look 
a  little  closer.  She  knows  nothing  about  the  cbusinship, 
though — we've  told  nobody,  and  we're  not  going  to  tell  any- 
body. Clara  knows  what  people  she  belongs  to— why  not? 
But  she  knows  nothing  about  the  Elvedas,  and  I  don't  think 
she  knows  about  the  sutler.  Yes,  Clara  is  your  daughter's 
friend,  and  they  don't  know  that  they  are  cousins.  Nice  girl, 
my  Clara,  isn't  she  ?  Accomplished  girl,  well-educated  girl, 
fit  for  the  hiffhest  society^-even  your  own,  cousin.' 

Madame  bowed  again  gtavely*  Then  fllie  rose.  The  two 
men  rose  too. 

'  I  ought  to  thank  you  both,*  she  said.  *  I  feel  I  ought  to 
take  this  visit  as  an  act  of  kindness ' 
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'  We  are  consins/  said  Mr.  Angclo ;  '  that  means  every- 
thing.' 

'  You  evidently  regard  me  as  still  a  woman  of  yoar  religion, 
under  the  tutelage  of  men,  therefore  in  need  of  protection  and 
guidance.  I  assure  you  that  I  need  no  protection:  I  am 
perfectly  well  able  to  protect  myself.  As  for  my  fortuiM,  it  is 
placed  in  what  I  consider  safety ;  it  has  not  been  disturbed  for 
a  great  many  years,  and  I  do  not  want  to  disturb  ii  I  dis- 
covered long  ago  that  if  I  could  rescue  my  child  from  the 
disgraceful  subjection  of  women  I  must  leave  t)\e  People ; 
with  this  view  I  have  tried  to  keep  from  he?  the  origin 
of  our  family ;  she  believes  herself  Moorish,  a^  you  know 
— that  is  the  sole  reason  of  what  might  apjpear  to  you 
a  deception  otherwise  foolish.  When  I  parted  with  my 
husband  I  parted  with  the  People.  I  resolviwl  then  that  I 
would  never  acknowledge  them  again  nor  <70uld  I  have 
any  friendship  with  them.  If  I  could  not  o»dtinue  with  the 
man  who  possessed  everything  that  is  nobkest  in  the  race, 
I  would  no  longer  continue  with  the  reil.  I  belong  to 
you  no  longer.  Write  me  as  one  dead,  t  have  left  your 
religion.' 

'  Are  you,  then,  a  Christian  ? '  The  man  of  the  Turl 
turned  upon  her  fiercely. 

She  hesitated.  '  No,'  she  said, '  I  an  not,  though  I  have 
sometimes  been  tempted ;  but  I  have  brought  up  my  daughter 
in  freedom  of  the  law.    She  knows  nothing  about  it.' 

'Is  i^he  a  Christian ? ' 

'  I  have  never  asked  her.  It  is  for  \m  to  choose  any  form 
of  faith  that  best  satisfies  her  soul.  I  have  brought  her  up,  I 
say,  in  absolute  freedom.  She  knows  no  law  except  the  laT^ 
of  brotherly  love.'  , 

'That  is  our  law  as  well,  cousii^'  said  the  Merchant 
gently. 

'  You  have  taught  her  to  despise  ho*  own  People/  said  the 
other,  roughly. 

-  '  What  she  may  have  learned  from  books  and  papers  and 
the  common  talk,  I '  know  not.  I  hvre  not  talked  with  her 
about  the  People  at  all.  If  the  People  are  despised  by  the 
world,  perhaps  she  despises  them — ^I  do  not  know  and  I  do 
not  oare.  I  have  left  her  to  form  her  own  conclusions — ^her 
own  ^rcnudiceSy  if  you  please— in  this  as  in  evei^hing  else. 
But,  indeed,  I  know  not  why  I  should  be  defendmg  my  owx;^ 
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Conduct,  or  explaining  it,  or  allowing  you  to  discuss  it.  Let 
this  conversation  cease.' 

*  One  moment  t ' — the  man  of  the  Turf  pushed  <.side  his 
softer  brother — '  I  must  and  will  speak  I  We  are  of  the  same 
family  ^the  girl  belongs  to  us.  I  will  speak,  brother  f  I  say, 
-cousin  * — ^he  turned  upon  Madame  with  alarming  fierceness — 

'that  you  have  done  badly:  you  have  done  foolishlv.  You 
cannot  separate  yourself  from  your  own  People. '  Her  husband 
had  uttered  the  same  warning  twenty  years  before.  *  You 
cannot,  you  may  try,  but  it  is  impossible.  We  are  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  the  race,  so  that  everybody  as  we  pass  along 
the  street  may  cry  out  if  he  hkes,  "  Jew  I  Jew  I  Jew  I  "  *  The 
whole  fierceness  of  his  race,  which  has  never  died  out  in  the 
Spanish  Jew,  blazed  up  in  this  man.  Madame  Elveda 
listened,  constrained  to  listen  by  his  passion.  Gould  one 
have  believed  that  this  quiet-looking,  middle-aged  person 
could  become  suddenly  so  vehemei;it  ?  * "  Jew  I  Jew  I  *"  he 
cried,  *  they  did  yell  after  us  in  the  old  davs  when  your  grand- 
father lived  in  the  Venetian  Ghetto;  but  they  don't  any 
longer.  No,  no — tables  are  turned.  They  whisper  softly 
after  us :  "There  goes  the  Jew,  the  rich  Jew,  the  clever  Jew, 
the  great  Jew,  the  powerful  Jew ! "  ' 

*  Rich  and  powerful,'  murmured  the  Merchant. 

*  Why,  we  are  marching  to  the  front  in  everything.  Who 
gets  rich  in  business  ?  The  Jew.  Everywhere  the  Jew  beats 
the  dull-witted  Christian.  Who  controls  the  financial  world? 
The  Jew.' 

'The  financial  world,'  said  the  Merchant,  'is  the  whole 
world.' 

'  Who  are  the  best  at  everytliing  ?  The  Jews.  Your 
People — the  People  you  despise — you  f  Before  long  the 
whole  world  will  be  ours.  Until  this  century  we  have  never 
had  our  chance.  Now  it  has  come.  AndN'euch  a  time,  when 
the  last  great  triumph  of  the  People  is  beginning,  you  choose 
for  teacWng  yotn'  daughter — you — to  despise  her  own — the 
conquering  race ! 

Mr.  Aldebert  .\ngelc  held  up  his  hand  and  shook  his  head. 
Madame  Elveda  made  no  reply  at  all.  The  man  frightened 
her  with  his  vehemence.  She  wanted  him  to  go ;  she  wiinted 
to  sit  down  ancil  think  about  it.  The  speaker  snorted  and 
went  on — 

*  Call  yourself  a  Moor  I    Gar-r-r  I    All  the  world  kaowK 
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and  laughs.  Why  * — he  took  up  a  hand-glass  that  lay  opon 
the  table,  and  held  it  before  her  face  brutally — '  what  does 
that  tell  you  ?  What  does  it  cry  aloud  ?  Moor  ?  No  ;  but 
Jew !  Jew  !  Jew  I  Jewess  I  Jewess  I  Jewess !  You  to  be 
ashamed  of  your  race  ?  You  to  hide  the  truth  of  her  birth 
from  your  own  daughter  ?  You  to  make  the  girl  ashamed  of 
her  father  ? ' 

'  Enough  said/  his  brother  interposed.  *  Our  cousin  will 
follow  her  own  course.  Meantime,  cousin,  think  over  what  I 
have  said.  My  brother  is  hasty,  but  he  means  well,  and  he 
is  quite  right.  Now  just  think  a  bit ;  we've  called  in  friendU- 
ness.  And  listen  I '  He  held  up  a  forefinger  of  admonition. 
'  Overhaul  your  investments,  cousin.  If  you  find  any  doubt- 
ful things,  sell  out— sell  out — sell  out.  Inquire  into  your 
foreign  shares — there  is  danger— there  is  danger  everywhere. 
Oh !  no  one  knows  how  riches  take  wings  and  fly — all  of  a 
sudden — the  savings  of  a  century — of  generations — the  indus- 
try of  a  lifetime —gone— gone — ^one!  Cousin,  take  care. 
Mind — I  know — I  have  heard  things — I  give  you  warning. 
Mind,  I  say ;  I  have  heard  things ;  I  speak  not  lightly  when 
money  is  in  question.' 

Madame  Elveda  bowed  coldly.  She  could  not  find  a 
word  of  friendliness  for  her  cousins,  who  wanted  nothing 
of  her  but  came  to  warn  and  help  her  because  they  were 
cousins. 

Her  unwelcome  visitors  turned  and  walked  out  of  the 
room,  the  man  of  the  Turf  first.  At  the  door  the  Merchant 
stopped  and  returned. 

'Cousin,'  he  said  solemnly,  *heed  my  warning.  I  say 
that  I  have  heard  thingir  from  Paris,  where  you  have  cousins 
on  your  husband's  side,  and  I  have  correspondents  and  busi- 
ness friends.  Look  into  your  affairs,  I  entreat  you,  without 
delay.  What  I  have  heard  is  but  rumour.  Only,  look  into 
your  affairs.  Appoint  some  one  to  go  over  and  look  into 
things.  Good  Heavens  1  Such  a  noble — such  a  princely 
fortune  I  Cousin,  blood  is  thicker  than  water.  Let  us  save 
your  fortune — ^for  yourself.' 

<My  affairs — tnank  you— have  been  settled  for  twenty 
years.  My  agent  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  receive  the  divi- 
dends.' 

He  bowed,  spread  his  hands/shook  his  head,  and  walked 
away. 
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When  the  door  closed,  Madame  Elvoda  took  up  the  hand- 
glass  and  looked  at  her  own  face  in  it. 

'  Yes,'  she  murmured,  '  the  man  was  right.  Jewess  I — 
Jewess ! — Jewess  I  All  the  world  can  see.  No  disguise  can 
change  the  face.  Always  the  same  face  I — the  same  face 
through  all  the  ages!  It  is  on  Egyptian  monuments  four 
thousand  years  old— always  the  same  face — the  same  stamp 
upon  it.  Musi  Francesca  know  ?  Albu,  the  contractor — the 
man  who  supplied  bacon — the  Jew  who  sold  bacon — to  the 
Uritish  army — Albu,  the  Jew  I  I  have  ffiven  her  a  better 
ancestor,    Elveda — El    Gonde   Elveda — the  statesman — the 

pretended  Catholic.    And  yet '    Again  she  looked  at  the 

glass.  *  Yet  all  the  world — whatever  I  nave  pretended— must 
know — must  know ' — she  hurled  the  glass  into  the  fireplace, 
where  it  broke  into  a  thousand  fragments.  '  Oh  t  we  cannot 
escape— we  cannot  escape !  All  the  world  can  cry  out  if  they 
like,  "  Jewess  I  Jewess !  Jewess  I  " ' 

She  threw  herself  into  her  chair  and  sat  there  thinkirg. 
The  edifice  she  had  been  building  for  twenty  years  threatened 
to  fall  to  pieces  at  a  breath.  For  twenty  years  she  had  for- 
gotten that  all  the  world,  looking  at  her  face,  would  recognise 
her  race :  she  had  been  shamming.  She  had  forgotten  that 
Francesca,  beautiful  as  she  was,  had  the  same  seal  upon  hei< 
brow.  There  is  a  typical  face  for  every  nation  :  the  typical 
Frenchman,  German,  Spaniard,  Scot,  Irishman;  but  there 
are  Frenchmen  who  might  be  Germans,  and  Scots  who 
might  be  Spaniards.  Of  all  white  races,  the  Jew  is  the  only 
one  who  can  never  be  mistaken  for  anything  else.  Of  Moorish 
descent — it  was  a  fine  pretence — it  did  very  well  for  the  girl ; 
it  touched  her  romantic  side,  but  one  had  only  to  look  at  her, 
and  the  world  would  cry  out,  *  Jewess !  Jewess !  Jewess ! ' 

What  did  her  cousin  mean  by  his  talk  about  the  People 
going  to  rule  everything — the  conquering  race?  When  a 
woman  shuts  herself  out  of  the  world,  making  no  intimate 
friends,  wandering  about  in  foreign  countries  for  twenty  years 
alone  with  her  child,  not  going  into  society  and  not  conversing 
with  men  except  as  mere  acquaintances,  she  is  in  danger  of 
intensifying  her  prejudices.  Madame  Elveda  started  on  her 
freedom  with  the  most  violent  hatred  of  the  People  to  whom 
she  belonged  and  whom  she  had  deserted.  They  were  the 
oppressors  of  women,  according  to  her  new  lights.  She  was 
a  renegade,  therefore  she  hated  her  former  oanse.    Naturally, 
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this  prejudice  grew  by  being  encouraged  in  her  brain  until  \i 
became  morbid.  It  was  now  a  disease.  People,  again,  by 
covering  up  u  thing,  hiding  it  away  and  never  thinking  about 
it,  actually  learn  to  forget  it,  in  time — and  this,  though  they 
must  know  that  the  whole  world  is  perfectly  aware  of  it,  and 
talks  freely  about  it.  We  forget  all  kinds  of  little  personal 
humiliations,  disappointments,  and  failures ;  we  forget,  if  we 
can,  all  the  unpleasant  things,  which  is  the  reason  why  many 
men  are  so  forgiving  in  disposition.  This  lady,  by  long 
practice,  had  clean  forgotten  and  put  out  of  her  mind  the 
history  of  her  family,  including  the  origin  of  her  fortuner— the 
Ghetto  of  Venice,  the  sutler  and  camp-follower,  the  contracts 
for  bacon  and  beef,  and  the  connection  with-  the  Ancient 
People. 

Now  she  was  rudely  reminded  of  it.  The  cousins  said 
that  they  were  not  going  to  talk — they  said  so.  "Who  was  to 
prevent  their  talking  ?  What  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
the  word  of  a  betting  man  and  a  bric4-brac  seller?  Of 
course  they  would  talk;  some  rumour  or  bruit  of  it  would 
reach  Francesca — Francescal  Her  mother  flamed  in  the 
cheek  like  a  school-girl  only  to  think  that  Francesca  should 
find  out  the  deception — her  own  mother's  deception. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  poor  lady  had  a  good  deal  to  think 
of.  On  one  point,  however,  she  did  not  think.  Her  cousin 
had  warned  her  solemnly  about  her  investments.  'Danger 
was  in  the  air,'  he  said.  Alas!  ner  mind  was  too  full  of 
other  dangers  to  think  of  this. 

At  five  o'clock  the  old  woman,  once  the  nurse,  now  the 
faithful  retainer,  entered  the  room  bearing  a  tray  with  tea. 
Madame  often  took  her  afternoon  tea  in  this  solitary  fashion. 
Melkah  put  the  tray  on  the  table,  and  looked  at  her  mistress. 
*  You  are  in  trouble  ? '  she  asked. 

She  sat  down  on  the  he:^.rthrug  in  Oriental  fashion,  and, 
throwing  her  shawl  over  her  head,  she  waited. 

'  Melkah,'  said  her  mistress, '  you  remember  the  old  time, 
before  I  was  married  ?  * 

*  Surely  I  remember.' 

'  I  wanted,  above  all  things,  freedom.  In  the  old  religion, 
with  their  six  hundred  laws  and  their  subjection  of  women,  I 
choked.  Then  I  married,  hoping  to  get  freedom  that  way. 
But  the  married  state  is  worse  than  the  single.  So  my  hus- 
band and  I  parted,  and  I  had  Franoesca.' 
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The  old  woman  nodded.  *  We  had  Francesca,*  she  said — 
'  we  had  the  girl.' 

'  Tell  me,  Melkah — you  know  what  she  has  been  told — 
docs  she  suspect  ^he  truth  ?  ' 

♦No.' 

•  Does  she  despise — her  own  People  ? ' 

•  She  does.' 

'  Would  it  make  her  unhappy  to  learn  the  truth  ? ' 

•It  would.' 

•We  must  always  keep  the  truth  from  her.  We  must, 
Melkah,  oh !  we  must.' 

Melkah  laughed.  *  The  truth  is  written  on  your  face,'  she 
said,  speaking  like  the  two  cousins,  •  and  on  her  own.  She 
has  only  to  look  in  the  glass.  She  calls  herself  a  Moor. 
Some  day  she  must  find  out.' 

Her  mistress  sat  silent. 

•  It  was  not  well  done,'  Melkah  went  on,  with  the  famili- 
arity of  an  old  servant.  •  She  should  have  been  told  tho 
truth  from  the  beginning.  Why  should  she  be  ashamed? 
She  is  the  child  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  She  should 
be  proud.  We  are  all  taught  to  be  proud  of  our  race  from 
childhood.  I  was.  You  were.  Yet  you  have  made  her 
despite  her  People.' 

Again  like  the  cousins. 

•Why  do  you  not  marry  her?  She, is  twenty-one.  In 
Syria  she  woidd  now  be  the  mother  of  three  or  four  lovely 
children,  if  the  Lord  Tere  gracious.  It  is  never  well  that  a 
girl  should  remain  unmarried.  They  get  fancies  in  their 
heads.  Demons  whisper  things  and  drive  them  mad.  Already 
the  girl  tells  me  she  will  not  marry  because  she  will  be  free. 
It  is  foohshness  for  a  woman  to  say  she  will  remain  free.* 

'  She  must  please  herself.' 

•  There  is  that  young  Englishman.  He  loves  her.  Why 
not  let  him  marry  her  ? ' 

•Francesca  must  please  herself.  Melkah,  is  all  my  life 
foohshness  ?    Did  I  send  away  my  husband  in  foohshness  ? ' 

•  It  is  foolishness,'  Melkah  repeated,  •  for  a  woman  to  say, 
"  I  will  be  the  master,"  because  she  is  a  woman,  and  therefore 
the  servant  of  her  husband.  This  is  the  Law.  We  cannot 
escape  the  Law.' 

'  Oh  I  the  Law — ^the  Law  I  I  thought  I  had  heard  enough 
of  the  Law.' 
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*  She  sat  in  silence  again  for  a  while.  '  If  Francesca 
marries/  she  went  on,  *  should  I  have  to  declare  her  parent- 
age? If  I  make  settlements  upon  her,  must  I  declare  the 
truth  ?  If  she  takes  upon  her,  as  she  thinks  of  doing,  the 
public  life,  and  advocates  emancipation  in  public,  must  the 
truth  be  known?  Suppose  she  were  successful?  Suppose 
the  papers  got  hold  of  the  Moorish  story  ?  Then  we  should 
have  a  contradiction  from  somebody  who  remembers  Emanuel 
and  knows  the  circumstances  of  his  marriage.  It  will  be 
stated  in  what  synagogue  we  were  married.  Oh  I  it  would 
be  maddening !  * 

'Why,*  said  Melkah,  *you  are  not  alone  in  the  world. 
You  have  cousins — you  must  have  cousins.  Every  Jew  has 
cousins,  and  they  all  know.  Emanuel  Elveda  had  cousins, 
I  suppose,  and  they  all  know :  and  the  more  you  are  talked 
about  with  your  riches  and  your  beautiful  daughttr,  the  more 
^\ill  they  talk,  and  we  cannot  cut  off  our  relations.  Tney  are 
born  with  us  and  remain  with  us  all  our  days.' 

*  What  shall  I  do,  Melkah  ?    Oh !  what  shall  I  do  ? ' 

'  Tell  her  the  truth ;  go  back  to  the  People ;  take  the 
foolishness  out  of  her  head,  and  marry  her  quickly.' 
'  I  cannot  do  any  of  these  things.* 

*  You  must.  Tell  her  the  truth,  or  there  will  be  mischief. 
Let  her  go  back  to  the  People,  or  there  will  be  mischief. 
Marry  her  quickly,  or  there  wUl  be  more  mischief.* 


CHAPTER  X 

FOEBIDDEN    LOVE 

Thebb  is  a  certain  street  in  a  certain  suburb — every  great 
town's  suburb  begins  where  all  the  houses  have  gardens. 
This  is  a  street  inhabited  by  foremen  of  works,  heads  of 
departments  in  the  smaller  factories,  clerks,  national  school- 
masters, and  the  like — a  street  of  quite  the  better  sort.  The 
houses,  which  are  all  aUke,  contain  a  room  in  the  basement 
and  a  kitchen,  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  two  on  the 
first  floor,  and  a  garret.  All  the  houses  in  the  street  show 
the  same  ornamentation  in  lines  of  coloured  bricks.  At  the 
back  of  the  houses  on  the  West  side  stretches  a  large  open 
space.    None  of  the  residents,  I  beliovci  have  ever  objected  to 
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this  open  space  that  it  is  a  place  of  tomhs ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  congratulate  themselves  on  the  fine  freedom  of  air 
ohtained  ny  the  hreadth  and  length  of  the  cemetery — it  is 
half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad — none  of  the 
residents,  who  are  people  of  common-sense,  ever  give  a 
thought  to  the  multitudinous  dead  who  lie  buried  there.  As 
for  being  afraid  of  their  ghosts,  whoever  heard  of  a  ghost  in  a 
new-fashioned  cemetery  ?  The  sighs  which  reach  the  ears  of 
the  sleepless  at  night  are  recognised  as  the  rustling  of  the 
poplars,  not  the  plaint  of  the  dear! ;  there  comes  from  it  at 
sunset  no  awfulness  of  the  toiftb ;  yonder  white  form  rising 
above  the  headstones  at  twilight  is  not  a  spectre  and  nobody 
takes  it  for  a  spectre ;  it  is  but  a  broken  pillar,  a  tasty  and 
appropriate  thing,  commemorating  the  name  and  life  of  a 
respected  citizen  prematurely  cut  off  at  eighty-o?ie. 

The  houses  in  this  street  are  clean  and  well  kept;  the 
blinds  are  half  down — this  fact  alone  proves  the  respectability 
of  the  tenants ;  the  doorsteps  are  whitened  once  a  week — for 
Sunday  morning;  for  the  same  occasion  knocker  and  door- 
handle are  polished. 

In  the  daytime  the  street  is  left  entirely  empty,  except  for 
the  costers.  For  obvious  reasons  there  is  little  social  inter- 
course among  housewives  in  the  morning  :  at  twelve  o'clock 
the  children  bring  back  life  to  the  streets  by  coming  home 
for  dinner :  towards  four  in  the  afternoon  there  begins  move- 
ment, windows  are  thrown  up,  doors  are  opened,  ladies  who 
have  got  on  their  *  things '  come  out  and  converse  with  each 
other. 

This  evening,  a^out  seven,  a  young  lady,  dressed  daintily, 
if  not  richly,  was  set  down  at  the  end  of  the  street  by  the 
tram.  She  knew  her  way  and  Gripped  along  the  pavement 
quickly,  without  looking  about  her. 

Half-way  down  the  street,  on  the  side  where  the  backs 
overlook  the  cemetery,  she  stopped  at  a  door  which  bore  a 
brass  plate,  on  which  was  engraved  the  legend  :  *  Miss 
Bernard,  Teacher  of  Music'  And  in  the  window  was  posted 
a  card  announcing  that  the  terms  were  a  shilling  an  hour, 
and  that  instruction  was  imparted  either  on  the  piano,  the 
concertina,  or  the  banjo,  on  these  very  reasonable  terms. 

'Why#  Good  gracious!    If  it  isn't  Clara  I ' 

The  ProfegsQr  of  Music  was  at  the  moment  composing — 
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not  a  sonata — but  a  harmony  in  grey  stutt  for  a  best  walking- 
dress.  She  took  the  pins  out  of  her  mouth  before  this  ejacu* 
lation,  dropped  the  stuff,  and  jumped  into  the  arms  of  her 
visitor.  'It's  Clara!'  she  repeated.  *  Three  months  and 
more  since  you've  been  to  see  me  1 ' 

*  Six  months  and  more  sinoe  you've  been  to  ree  me,  Cousin 
Nell,  if  you  come  to  that.' 

*■  Well,  but  you've  got  nothing  to  do — not  even  your  dress 
to  make,  nor  your  hat  to  trim.  And  see  what  I've  got  to  do ! 
Pupils  all  day,  off  and  on.  The  dinner  to  order — ^perhaps 
father  may  look  in— no  one  ever  knows  when  he  may  arrive ; 
the  house  to  look  after,  the  girl  gets  more  slovenly  every 
day ;  and  all  my  things  to  make  for  myself  if  I  want  to  look 
nice.' 

*  You  always  do  look  nice,  Nell.' 

So  she  did  :  a  girl  much  after  the  style  of  her  cousin,  but 
smaller,  a  bright  and  capable  girl,  good-tempered  but  sharp- 
tempered,  resolute,  quick  of  speech  and  of  manner,  a  girl  who 
did  things  quickly ;  fair  of  Complexion,  like  her  cousin. 

•Whatever  you  put  on,  Nell,*  repeated  her  cousin,  *you 
always  look  neat  and  nice.  It's  been  too  bad  of  me  to  stay 
away  so  long,  but  I've  been  a  good  deal  occupied  painting,  and 
all  kinds  of  thing^s.' 

'  Society  claims  young  ladies,'  Nell  laughed.  '  Oh  I  I 
know  all  about  the  grand  people.  Madame  Elveda's  private ' 
theatricals  are  in  the  penny  Society  papers :  "  Miss  Clara 
Angelo  made  a  charming  Esther."  Father  saw  it,  and  cut  it 
out  for  me.  Well,  why  shouldn't  you  go  into  the  best  society 
there  is  ?  You've  got  the  money ;  you've  got  the  finest  edu- 
cation in  the  world ;  you've  got  the  beauty ;  you've  got  the 
manners.  You'll  marry  a  lord^ — see  if  you  don't  1  Your 
father  wouldn't  mind  much  if  you  did.' 

Clara  took  off  her  hat.  *  Father's  gone  to  a  dinner  at  the 
Caf^  Royal.  I've  come  to  have  supper  and  a  long  talk.  Let 
me  help  you  with  your  dress,  Nell.' 

'You  shall  have  supper  and  welcome.  Only,  Clara,  1 
don't  know  how  you'll  like  it.    There's  my  lodger.' 

'  A  lodger  I  Here  ?  Why,  Nell,  what  do  you  want  with 
lodgers?^    • 

'  I  don't  know.  Give  me  one  more  lodger,  and  I  shall 
begin  to  be  a  widow  who's  known  better  days.  FAher  took 
it  into  his  head  that  we  wanted  to  let  lodgings.   Came  here — 
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told  me  to  get  ready  his  room  for  a  lodger.  80  we've  got  a 
lodger.  First  I  thought  he  must  he  some  friend  of  father's 
down  on  his  lack,  and  wanting  whisky  and  soda  all  day  long, 
with  the  Spcyrtsman  to  read.  But  nothing  of  the  kind.  My 
dear,  I  don't  believe  he  knows  the  head  of  a  horse  from  his 
tail,  or  even  the  taste  of  a  Scotch  and  a  split.  He's  iust  a 
soft-spoken  man  Who  works  at  wood-carving,  and  walks  up 
and  down  the  garden,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  thinking.' 
'  A  working  man  ?  .  And  lodging  here  ? ' 

*  Yes.  You  know  what  father  is.  You  mustn't  ask  about 
anything.  You've  just  got  to  do  it.  Of  course,  there's  some 
reason  behind.  Father  doesn't  send  a  strange  man  into  the 
house  at  five  shillings  a  week  for  his  room — ^we  can  do  without 
his  five  shillings — and  fifteen  shillings  a  week  for  his  board — 
beer  and  washmg  extra— without  some  reason.  There's  some- 
thing behind.  Shall  you  mind  sitting  down  to  table  with  a 
wood-carver  by  trade  7  I'm  quite  ashamed,  but  you  see  how 
it  is.    An4  really  he  is  a  superior  kind  of  man.' 

Clara  laughed.  '  You  won't  |>ut  it  into  a  penny  Society 
paper,  will  you,  Nell  ?  I  don't  nund  if  you  don't.  Well,  but 
it's  very  odd  of  your  fiEither.    What's  the  man's  name  ? ' 

*  He  calls  himself  Ellis,  but  his  name,  of  course,  is  some- 
thing else.  Emanuel  Ellis  he  calls  himself,  but  I  call  him — 
we're  very  good  friends  already— I  call  him  Emanuel.  He 
calls  everybody  by  the  first  name.  You  see,  he  is  some  sort 
of  a  gentleman— I  don't  know  what.  He's  not  a  common 
working  man,  anyhow.' 

'  Wood-carving  is  one  of  the  Fine  Arts.  He  is  an  artist. 
Perhaps  he  is  a  Nihilist  or  something,  though  why  your  father 
should  take  in  a  Nihilist  I  don't  know.' 

*  Oome  into  my  room  and  lay  down  your  things.'  Her 
own  room  upstairs  overlooked  the  garden.  Nell  lifted  the 
gauze  blmd.  '  There  he  is,  Clara.  He  takes  his  bench  and 
he  works  there :  when  he  isn't  working  he  walks  about  think- 
ing. Beal  working  men,  mind,  don't  think — they  read  the 
paper.  Sometimes  he  leans  over  the  wall  and  looks  at  the 
tombs ;  real  working  men  never  look  at  tombs — ^they  talk 
in  the  bar.'  The  lodger,  in  fact,  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  narrow  strip  of  garden,  his  hands  behind  his  bacl^^s 
head  hanging.  |R| 

*  He  works  for  Mortimer  Street,'  Nell  went  on.  *  So  ^rar 
[father  knows  him,  Clara,  as  well  as  mine.    He  will  walk  like 
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that  for  hours ;  sometimes  he  will  make  notes  in  a  pocket* 
book.    He's  no  common  wood-carver.* 

Just  then  the  lodger  lifted  his  hea^l. 
i      *  Why,'  cried  Clara, '  I  seem  to  know  him  !    Where  have 
I  seen  that  face  before  ? ' 

'  At  meals,'  said  Nell, '  he  talks  Uke  a  book.  He's  been 
everywhere  travelling.' 

*  What  does  he  travel  in  ? '  Clara  sometimes  betrayed, 
or  did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  her  knowledge  of  commercial 
methods. 

'  Nothing.    He  isn't  a  biTsiness  man.' 

'  I'm  sure  I've  seen  a  fuce  like  his !  Oh !  I  know.  It  is 
like  the  face  of  Frarcesca's  father,  that  she  keeps  in  her  own 
room  with  white  flowers  always  round  it.  I  believe  she  says 
prayers  before  it  when  nobody  is  looking.  Oh  t  it  is  the  type 
of  the  Spanish  Jew — our  type.  You  can  tell  it  anywhere. 
Nelly,  I  sometimes  think  that  we  can't  be  of  the  same  race  as 
those  poer  creatures  with  pasty  cheeks  and  hollow  chests  that 
you  see  in  Whitechapel.  We  must  be  descended  from  Joshua's 
captains.    These  poor  creatures  are  the  Gibeonites.' 

Nell  dropped  the  curtain  and  they  went  downstairs' again. 

There  was  something  more  than  the  lodger  to  talk  about : 
nor  had  Clara  come  for  nothing  but  a  simple  call  and  a  supper. 
The  girls  began  by  making  talk — to  keep  off  the  inevitable. 
Clara  askeu  about  business ;  Nell  talked  about  her  pupils  and 
their  ambitions,  which  mostly  pointed  to  the  boards  of  the 
Music-Hail.  Then  that  dropped,  and  then  Clara  plunged  into 
the  real  business  of  the  day. 

'  You've  got  something  more  to  tell  me,  Nell.  What  was 
it  you  meant  ? ' 

Nell  picked  up  her  work  and  bent  over  it  to  hide  her  burn- 
ing cheeks.  '  Clara,'  she  said,  *  what  am  I  to  do  ?  He  won't 
take  No  for  an  answer.* 

'  But,  Nell,  what  do  you  mean  ?  The  thing's  quite  -  quite 
impossible.' 

*  How  L  a  it  be  impossible  ?  It  is  done  over  and  over 
again.' 

*  But  yf>u  can't  do  it  — you  must  not  think  of  it.  Why — 
it's  jQpiadncss !  Do  you  know  what  it  means  ?  To  give  up 
yoimeligion  and  your  People  and  all  ?  ' 

^^^eU  him  so.  He  says  that  if  I  really  and  truly  loved 
him  I  should  be  ready  to  give  up  everything  and  follow  him.' 
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*  But,  Nell,  you  surely  don't  mean  that  you  love  him — love 
him — love  a  Christian  ? ' 

Nell  bent  her  head  lower. 

<  You  must  give  him  up,  Nell,'  Clara  baid  eagerly.  *  You 
must.    Do  you  hear  ?    You  must.' 

Nell  made  no  reply. 

'  Oh !  my  dear — think — never  to  see  any  of  your  own 
People  again — not  me — nor  mv  father — nor  your  own  father — 
nor  our  cousins !  To  go  right  away  from  all  the  People's 
traditions  and  our  inheritance,  and  the  promises — to  join  the 
Gentiles  who  have  persecuted  us  for  ages — and  would  still 
persecute  us  if  they  dare — but  we  are  too  rich  and  strong  for 
them — to  take  up  with  the  religion  which  we  have  always 
despised — even  at  our  lowest  and  worst — Nell — you  must  not 
— you  must  not ! ' 

Nell  still  made  no  reply.  Clara  caught  her  hands.  *  Nell, 
dear,'  she  said,  *  you  will  promise  to  think  no  more  about  this 
nonsense — jwon't  you  ?  You  must  promise.  It  would  break 
your  father's  heart.  Oh !  such  a  disgrace  to  the  family ! 
What  does  he  know  about  it  ? ' 

'  Nothing.    I  am  afraid  to  tell  him,'  the  girl  whispered. 

'  Afraid  to  tell  him  ?  What  is  there  then  to  tell  ?  Oh!  Nell 
-you  haven't !  .  .  .  Oh  !  you  haven't  I ' 

Nell  threw  off  her  cousin's  hands  and  sprang  to  her  feet. 
•  I  have,  then !  I've  promised.  Oh,  Clara  !  it's  all  very  well 
for  you.  Your  father  is  rich  :  you  live  in  a  great  house  and 
have  carriages  and  servants  and  everything :  you  will  have 
plenty  of  money  all  your  hfe  :  you  can  choose  the  best,  you 
are  pretty ' 

♦  I  am  not  so  pretty  as  you,  Nell.' 

'  You  are.  And  dressed  ten  times  as  well.  If  there  is  any 
young  man  of  the  People  that  any  girl  might  like  to  marry, 
you  can  have  him.  What  about  me  ?  I  sit  here  alone  all 
day!  No  friends*  ask  me  out!  There's  nobody  to  talk  to 
except  my  pupils !  When  father  is  at  home  he  sits  in  his 
room  all  the  time  adding  up  figures — he  never  talks  to  me 
even  at  meals.  Sometimes  he  says,  "  How's  business,  Nell  ?  '* 
Sometimes  he  says,  "  Do  this,  Nell.  Do  this  or  that."  No- 
thing but  orders.  I  never  go  anywhere — I've  got  no  nice 
friends.  There  is  no  Society  for  me.  If  I  am  to  marry,  what 
choice  is  there  ?  Come  with  'me  to  Wentworth  Street,  and 
talk  to  those  cousins  of  ours.    Would  you  like  to  marry — 
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actually  to  marry— one  of  them  ?    No,  Clara,  not  even  your 
religion  would  persuade  you  to  do  that.' 

'  Which  does  not  mean  that  you  are  to  take  a  Christian, 
Nell.' 

•  What  am  I  to  do,  then  ? ' 

'  If  we  can't  find  among  our  own  People  a  husband  worth 
such  a  wife  as  you,  Nell,  you  must  go  without.  And  who 
wants  you  to  marry  one  of  our  poor  cousins  ?  Not  your 
father,  Nell,  I'm  sure.' 

*  And  it  is  all  talk  of  money— money— money,  Clara ! 
How  can  you  bear  to  listen  to  the  talk  about  money— money — 
money  ?  Anthony  hates  money — he's  above  such  considera- 
tions— he  scorns  it.' 

'  Nell,  you  ought  to  be  wiser  than  to  talk  like  that.  Of 
course  it's  money.  V^hat  have  our  People  got  to  do  ?  We've 
got  to  make  ourselves  strong,  respected,  feared.  We  mjast  be 
feared  before  we  are  respected.  There  must  be  no  more 
chance  of  persecution — no  more  lower  position.  How  can  we 
become  strong  ?  We  may  produce  great  men  of  intellect  and 
science — great  artists,  great  musicians ;  but  that  isn't  enough, 
because  even  among  Us  a  very  great  intellect  only  shows  now 
and  then.  Besides,  science  and  art  and  philosophy  don't 
make  money,  so  they  are  scorned.  We  must  make  money  if 
we  want  to  become  powerful.  At  their  own  game — I  mean 
the  business  of  money-making — which  occupies  ninety-nine 
Christians  out  of  a  hundred,  we  must  beat  them.  And  wie  do 
beat  them.  Yes,  we  do  beat  them.  And  they  know  it.  They 
would  persecute  us  again  if  they  could,  because  our  cleverness 
frightens  them — it  humiliates  them.  Nell,  don't  talk  non- 
sense about  the  money-making.  Leave  that  to  those  who 
pretend  to  despise  what  they  cannot  get ;  leave  it  to  your  fine 
Christian  lover,  if  you  dare  to  acknowledge  that  you  have 
one.'  The  girl  spoke  with  the  vehemence  of  one  who  had  to 
defend  the  pursuit  of  money  if  she  would*  retain  her  self- 
respect. 

'  Well,  then,  Clara,  I  have  got  a  lover,  and  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian— that  is  to  say,  he  doesn't  care  what  religion  I  belong  to, 
so  as  he  is  free.  So,  there,  what  is  going  to  happen,  how  it 
will  end,  I  don't  know.  I  thinl:  he  will  have  his  own  way, 
he  is  so  masterful.  And  he  won't  take  No  for  an  answer, 
and  what  am  I  to  do?  And  it  is  terribly  dull  all  alone 
here.* 
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*  Not  taking  No  and  being  married,  Nell,  are  two  different 
things — wait  till  your  father  hears  about  it.' 

*  xou  won't  tell  him,  Clara?'  she  cried  oagerly.  *You 
won't  interfere  ?  If  you  do,  I  will  run  away.  This  very  day, 
I  will.'   . 

*  No ;  I  won't  say  a  word  if  you  will  never  let  anybody 
know  that  I  was  in  the  secret.  But  Nell — Nell— oh !  it  is 
dreadful  to  think  of.' 

*  Wait  till  you  see  him  and  hear  him  talk :  then  you  will 
understand.  As  for  our  People,  oh,  Clara,  it  is  all  very  well 
when  you  live  with  the  rich,  but  if  you  lived  nearer  the  other 
end  you  would  not  be  so  grand  with  your  glorious  past  and 
your  glorious  future.    Wait  till  you  see  my  Anthony.' 

*  What  is  he,  Nell— a  clerk  ?  ^ 

*  Oh,  no !  much  better  than  that.  He  is  in  a  chemical 
works — science  is  his  line.  You  can  smell  the  works  a  mile 
off  when  the  wind  blows'  the  right  way.  And  he's  musical  as 
well — ^I  taught  him  tiie  banjo.  That's  how  it  began.  When 
you  sit  togetller,  you  know,  with  nothing  but  the  instrument 
between,  and  your  eyes  meeting  and  your  fingers  touching — 
he's  got  a  light  and  rather  pretty  handling  of  the  instrument, 
though  he  won't  practise,  and  a  nice  voice,  fometimes  he 
says  he  shall  give  up  science  and  go  in  for  Art,  meaning  the 
music-hall  boards.  And  then,  besides,  he's  just  tremendous 
when  he  gets  upon  tyrants  and  the  House  of  Lords.  Some- 
times he  says  he  shall  give  up  everything  in  order  to  get  the 
people  their  right?.  He's  a  beautiful  talker,  and  handsome, 
Clara.  ...  Oh! ' 

'  A  Radical ! '  There  was  scorn  in  the  expression.  '  As 
for  me,  I  am  on  the  side  where  law  and  order  make  it  possible 
for  people  to  make  money.  Suppose  the  Socialists  were  to 
get  m,  where  would  our  money  be  ? ' 

*  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  I've  got  no  money.  Not  that 
Anthony  is  a  Socialist.  He's  coming  this  evenmg,  Clara,  to 
supper — that  is  why  I  wanted  you  to  come  to-night.  And — 
and— if  there  are  one  or  two  things  said  that  you  don't 
approve,  you  won't  say  anything,  will  you  ? ' 

'  I'll  have  no  hand  in  it,  mind.' 

'  You  shan't.  He's  just  a  gentleman  friend  dropping  in 
to  supper.    Any  gentleman  might  do  that,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'I  suppose  so,'  Clara  replied,  with  a  ghost  of  a  smile. 
But  she  looked  ill  at  ease. 
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*  What  are  his  people,  Nell  ?  * 

'  His  father  runs  a  little  newspaper,  but  I  don't  see  how 
he  can  make  it  pay.  He's  a  curious  man,  rather,  like  a 
gentleman ;  a  soft-spoken  man,  with  far-off  eyes.  I  believe 
he  has  been  to  sea.  He  talks  pretty.  He  wants  everybody 
to  see  what  is  right  and  then  to  do  it.  That's  his  father. 
His  mother — well,  you  know,  I  suppose,  we've  all  of  us  got 
some  trouble  with  our  relations ;  they  were  invented  so  as  we 
shouldn't  be  too  happy — think  of  our  own  cousin^  in  that 
little  shop  t — Anthony's  mother  is  a  kind  of  troublesome 
relation.  She  drinks  awful — oh  ! — it's  a  terrible  thing. 
Anthony  can't  live  at  home — only  goes  to  see  his  father  now 
and  then  at  his  office.    Hush  I  here  he  comes.' 

Mr.  Anthony  Hayling  presented  the  appearance  of  one 
who  ought  to  have  been  a  gentleman,  but  had  somehow,  at 
some  critical  moment,  taken  a  wrong  turning.  His  features 
were  very  nearly  handsome,  his  stature  was  tall,  his  figure 
good,  his  carriage  upright.  His  eyes,  however,  were  too 
bright  and  restless,  his  Ups  too  thin,  his  head  too  small,  his 
profile  too  sketchy,  and  his  taste  in  dress  too  imitative,  at  a 
distance,  of  Piccadilly.  His  light  hair  curled  all  over  his 
head,  and  his  upper  hp  was  adorned  with  a  fringe  very  care- 
fully groomed.  In  his  buttonhole,  of  course,  he  carried  a 
white  flower.  ■>*■ 

He  arrived  just  before  supper- time,  and  at  once  entered 
upon  an  easy  and  graceful  conversation  about  himself  and 
his  own  greatness.  We  are  too  apt  to  consider  that  personal 
pride  should  be  based  upon  something  that  the  world  respects 
— rank,  wealth,  intellect.  Here,  however,  was  a  small  em- 
ploy6  in  certain  chemical  works  with  all  the  vanity  of  a'full- 
blown  peacock.  Clara  listened  with  dislike  and  contempt. 
It  would  be  difficult,  she  thought,  to  find  among  her  own 
People  a  young  man  so  shallow  and  so  vain.    Poor  Nell ! 

Presently  supper  was  laid,  the  two  girls  lending  a  hand. 
Then  the  lodger  appeared. 

'  Emanuel,'  said  Nell,  *  this  is  my  cousin  Clara,  an  "^  this  is 
my  friend  Anthony.' 

The  lodger  bowed,  not  at  all  like  a  working  man,  Clara 
observed.  She  also  observed  that  he  went  through  the  cere- 
mony of  a  grace  before  meat.  Then  he  took  his  seat  and  sat 
in  sUence  listening  to  the  facile  flow  of  the  young  man  with 
interest,  as  if  he  were  considering  a  specimen. 
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Anthony  took  no  notice  of  him.  Such  young  men  have 
email  respect  for  grey  hairs :  they  are  an  outward  sign,  not  of 
wisdom,  but  of  being  '  used  up  '—which  proves  that  physical 
strength  is  still  the  thing  most  regarded  in  some  cirolee. 
Emanuel,  to  Anthony  Hayling,  was  only  an  old  man.  Old 
age  begins  earlier  on  some  social  levels  than  on  others. 
Among  the  younger  working  men  a  man  is  considered  middle- 
aged  at  thirty,  old  at  forty,  well-nigh  past  work  at  fifty,  and 
senile  at  sixty.  At  seventy  he  is  disgracefully  trespassing 
beyond  the  limits  allowed  to  life. 

Emanuel,  then,  sat  in  silence.  Clara,  watching  him,  ob- 
served that  his  manners  at  table  were  very  fai  beyond  what 
one  expects  of  an  ordinary  working  man.  She  set  him  down 
for  some  person  undier  a  cloud,  the  nature  of  which  was  known 
to  her  uncle  and  her  father;  and  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  it  was  best  for  him  to  be  in  seclusion  for  a  while.  Then 
she  returned  to  the  study  of  this  illegal  lover ;  and  she  ob- 
sarved,  to  her  disquiet,  an  illustration  in  fact  of  the  abomin- 
able French  proverb :  '  II  y  a  toujours  un  qui  aime  et  I'autre 
qui  est  aim6.'  In  this  ca^e  it  was  the  young  man  who  re- 
ceived, tolerated,  and  even  encouraged  the  passion  of  the  girl. 
Poor  Nell  showed  her  devotion  in  a  hundred  ways :  it  caused 
her  lover's  glass  of  beer  to  overflow ;  it  covered  his  fruit  tart 
Avith  sugar ;  it  emphasised  his  talk  with  eyes  of  admiration 
und  murmurous  words  of  assent.  One  has  observed  similar 
symptoms  in  maidens  of  still  loftier  station.  Anthony  re- 
ceived these  attentions  with  a  kind  of  supevior  condescension. 
They  were  due  to  him,  in  his  own  opinion,  as  to  the  superior 
animal,  by  the  girl  who  was  engaged  to  him. 

'  I  am  a  man  of  Science,  Miss  Angelo.'  Anthony  recalled 
her  attention  by  addressing  her  personally ;  his  talk  had  been 
of  that  copious,  facile,  commonplace,  day-before-yesterday 
^visdom  to  which  one  gladly  closes  the  ear  of  attention.  'I 
am  a  man  of  Science,  I've  passed  examinations.  And  I  am  a 
man  of  Art,  too.  I  will  play  and  sing  to  you  presently,  if  you 
like.    And  I'm  a  Social  Reformer  too.' 

'  Three  rolled  into  one ! '  cried  the  admiring  Nell.  *  Think 
of  that,  Clara  I ' 

'It's  unusual,'  the  young  man  continued  modestly  and 
awkwardly.  *  Because  one  doesn't  know  which  line  to  take 
up  for  choice.  It's  this  way,  as  Nell  knows.  If  I  stick  to  the 
works— where  I  am  already  indispensable—"  What  we  should 
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do  withoat  Hayling/*  the  Manager  said  only  this  morning,  "  I 
don't  know" — that's  what  he  said,  Nell.' 

'He  knows  a  good  man  when  he's  got  one,'  the  girl 
replied. 

'  Well — ^if  I  stay  there,  some  day  I  shall  tf^come  manager 
—a  thousand  a  ye.%r — that's  all — only  a  thousand  a  year. 
But  what's  money  compared  with  position  ?  I  never  allow 
money  to  decide  anythii^g.  Suppose  I  go  on  the  Musie-Hall 
boards — why,  worse  singers  and  players  than  me  make  their 
fifty  pounds  a  week — of  course  it's  hard  work,  I  know,  and  the 
publio  is  uncertain — but  still — ^fifty  pounds  a  week  I  Then, 
again,  it  isn't  the  money,  but  the  position  1  No  one  in  the 
world  cares  for  mone^  less  than  me.  Well —  But  suppose  I 
jack  up  both  and  go  mto  the  House — ^you  should  havt  neard 
my  speech  last  March  at  the  Parliament — there's  certain 
glory  waiting  fior  me  to  pick  it  up — only  one  has  got  to  live.' 

'  Anthony  is  the  one  to  lead  the  people,'  said  Nell.  *  No 
one  like  him  for  that.' 

'  Not  since  Oharley  Bradlaugh  went  under,*  Anthony  re- 

Elied  modestly.    'You  come  some  night,  Miss  /     ^lo,  and 
ear  me  speak.'  , 

'  Are  yon  a  Socialist,  Mr.  Hayling  ?  * 
'Socialist?  Not  exactly,' he  answered.  'Socialist?  That 
means  everybody  getting  the  same  pay,  the  skulk  and  the 
sneak  and  the  blackleg,  with  the  worker.  Not  good  enough 
for  me.  I  want  every  man  to  have  what  he  earns— all  he 
earns.  What  he  makes  is  his — ^for  himself — no  Socialist  rot 
for  me ;  no  working  for  other  people ;  not  to  share  a  penny 
with  the  skulks;  not  to  give  a  penny  to  make  anv  lazy 
middleman  rich ;  and  not  to  pay  taxes  to  keep  any  class  in 
idleness.' 

*  Are  f  ou  going  to  take  their  money  from  the  poor  people 
who  are  rich,  then  ?  * 

*Not  in  the  way  yon  think;  I  am  only  going  to  make 
theif  money  of  no  use  to  them,  that's  all.  Strikes  you  as 
original,  that  idea,  doesn't  it  ?  I  don't  give  it  awav  to  every- 
body, you  know.  If  we  choose  to  say  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  rich  people  there  will  be  no  more,  and  that  in  less  time 
than  you  can  understand.' 

<  How  will  vott  do  that,  Mr.  Hayling  ? ' 

*  Quit«  Msily,'  he  replied  in  his  light  and  airy  way.  *  We 
shall  just  stop  paying  any  interest ;  no  more  dividends :  we 
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uhall  take  over  the  gas,  the  water,  the  trains,  tram^,  and 
omniboses:  we  shall  make  interest  illegal.  What  more  do 
you  want?* 

Olara  laughed.    '  You  will  find  it  very  easy  indeed.' 

'  As  soon  as  I  begin  you  shall  see  the  splinters  fly.  First, 
I  shall  make  myself  what  my  father  wanted  to  be  but 
couldn't,  a  leader  of  the  people.  If  preaching  would  settle 
the  labour  question.  Dad  would  have  settled  it  long  ago.  But 
there,  perhaps,  after  all  I  shall  stay  at  the  works.' 

'Don't,'  said  NelK  'Go  into  the  House  and  be  Prime 
Minister.' 

*  Perhaps— perhaps.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  last  time  I 
talked  with — well— before  strangers' — he  nodded,  very 
politely,  in  the  direotioi)  of  Emanuel — 'I  can't  tell  you 
his  name,  but  you'd  be  surprised  if  you  knew  who  he  was. 
"  Young  man/  he  said, "  you  are  the  sort  we  want  in  the 

House.   If  I'd  fifty  with  me  like  you "    But  I  mustn't 

repeat  all  he  said.  A  Cabinet  Mimster  draws  five  thousand. 
Hangthe  money  I     Thinii  of  the  |K>sition  I  * 

'His  father,'  said  Nell,  adminngly,  Ms  proprietor,  I  told 
you,  of  a  Labour  Organ.  His  name  is  Anthony  Hayling, 
too  1 '    Emanuel  started.    '  He  is  a  very  clever  man,  which 

explains '  she  nodded  sideways,  indicating  the  intellect  of 

the  son. 

Emanuel  looked  up,  suddenly  taking  an  interest  in  the 
conversation. 

'Your  name,'  he  said,  'is  Anthony  Hayling,  is  it? 
Eighteen  years  ago  I  knew  one  Anthony  Hayling.  He  was 
then  an  officer  on  a  sailing  ship  in  which  I  took  a  voyage 
from  Malaga  to  Alexandria.  Your  face  as  well  as  your  name 
reminds  me  of  him.' 

'  Yes,*.  Anthony  answered  carelessly.  '  Father  was  a 
sailor  for  a  long  time.  He  gave  it  up  about  a  dozen  years  ago, 
and  came  here  to  muddle  away  his  money  on  his  Labour 
Organ,  which  working  men  won't  read.  I  dare  say  he  ^ras 
your  friend.  If  you  want  to  see  him  you  can  find  him  at  his 
ofiice.'  The  appearance  of  the  stranger,  with  his  gentle  look 
and  soft  voice,  did  not  attract  him.  '  What  was  I  sayl^ig  ?  *  he 
^ent  on.  '  Oh  I  yes.  If  I  were  to  go  in  for  politics  I  shoulc^ 
lecture  and  organise.* 

'  On  what  lubjects  would  you  leotnre,  young  man  ? '  Mked 
Emanuel, 
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*  Social  Economy !  I  don't  suppose,'  Anthony  added  with 
consideration,  •  that  you  know  what  it  means.' 

*  Perhaps  not.    What  would  you  organise,  young  man  ? ' 
'Strikes,  old  man,  strikes  1      There    have  heen  strikes 

already,  but  skittles  and  beer  compared  to  what  I  shall 
arrange.  Wealth  isn't  silver  and  gold.  It's  shares.  Strikes ! 
Keep  on  striking.  Ruin  the  shares.  Destroy  the  dividends. 
That's  the  way  to  destroy  Capital — which  is  investments.' 

*  I  have  heard  of>  that  way.  It  has  been  tried  for  thirty 
years  and  more.  Capital  has  been  injured,  perhaps,  but  more 
has  been  created.  Capital  goes  on  growing  while  there  is 
peace.  It  will  go  on  growing,  if  not  here,  then  elsewhere.  I 
could  show  you,  perhaps,  a  better  way  than  that.' 

*  Oh  I ' — the  future  gladiator  of  the  platform  was  aroused 
by  this  opposition.  He  changed  colour  and  his  bright  eyes 
flashed  dangerously.  *  You  know  a  better  plan,  do  you  ?  You 
know  a  better  wcy — you !  And  who  are  yoa,  and  how  did 
you  get  at  your  better  way?  You're  not  an  Englishman, 
to  begin  with — you're  a  foreigner.  Well,  bring  out  your 
better  plan.' 

'  In  good  time—in  my  own  good  time,  young  man.* 
'  Well  then,  listen  to  this,  and  then  take  a  back  seat,  and 
hope  that  nobody  will  see  you.  When  there  is  no  more  dividend 
there  is  no  more  capital.  Shares  that  produce  nothing  can't  be 
sold.  When  there's  nothing  to  sell,  the  workman  takes  over 
the  plant  and  runs  the  show  for  himself ;  now  then.' 

*  There  is  a  better  way.'  Emanuel  rose  from  the  table — 
supper  was  finished.  '  Perhaps,  young  man  '—he  spoke  as 
one  having  authority — 'for  the  sake  of  your  father,  if  he 
proves  to  be  my  old  and  esteemed  friend,  and  after  consultation 
with  him,  and  if  you  are  worthy  to  be  his  son,  I  may  impart 
to  you  that  better  way.*    He  bowed  to  the  girls  and  retired. 

'Worthy?'  Anthony  Hayling  rubbed  his  forehead  with 
bewilderment.  The  thing  was  incredible.  *  Me — worthy  ? 
Me— the  son  of  my  father  ?  Who  is  he,  anyhow,  Nell  ">  What 
does  he  know  ?    What  does  ho  mean  ? ' 

'  He's  father's  lodger,  Mr.  Emanuel  EUis.  That's  all  I 
know.    Don't  mind  him,  Anthony.' 

*  Well,  Nell ;  you'd  better  advise  him — he  don't  know  oiir 
ways — if  he  doesn't  want  a  rough-and-tumble,  to  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  his  head.  Old  as  he  is,  I've  seen  older  men  knocked 
off  a  platform  before  now*    Me—worthy  ?   Welli  never  mind. 
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What's  coming  is  this,  Miss  Angelo.  Nell  knows.  It  isn't 
what  you  expect.  It  isn't  Socialism.  That  means  the  capable 
working  for  the  incapable.  We're  not  going  to  stand  any  such 
rot  as  that.  Ours  is  to  be  the  reign  of  the  working  man ; 
everything  is  to  belong  to  the  man  who  made  it ;  everything 
is  to  be  sold  in  national  stores  for  the  mlan  who  made  it.  No 
living  on  the  work  and  brains  of  others,  no  idle  men ;  as  for 
fretting  rich,  every  man  will  get  as  rich  as  he  can  by  means  of 
his  own  labour,  but  he  won't  be  able  to  buy  the  labour  of  any- 
body else,  nor  the  land,  nor  will  he  be  able  to  get  interest  for 
his  money  and  there  will  be  pensions  for  everybody.' 

'  Isn't  it  wonderful,  Clara  ? '  cried  Nell.  '  He  works  it  all 
out  like  a  pattern.' 

*  I  think,  Mr.  Hayling,  that  you  have  hardly  considered  the 
difficulties.* 

'That  is  what  they  all  say.  The  old  difficulty  is  the 
combination  of  the  men.  And  there  was  never  a  better  chance 
of  Universal  Combination  than  to-day.  Well,  but  as  I  was 
saying,  perhaps  I  shall  stay  at  the  works  after  all — and 
perhaps  I  shall  go  on  the  boards.' 

*Now  take  the  banjo,  Anthony,  ard  show  Clara  how 
beautifully  you  can  sing  and  play.' 

The  style  of  the  singing  was  like  that  of  his  social 
philosophy,  imitated  and  bon-owed.  He  handled  his  banjo 
with  apparent  oase,  which  disguised  his  rery  hmited  mastery 
of  the  instrument,  and  his  voice,  mu&ical  but  thin,  had 
caught  something  of  the  touch  and  go  which  some  music-hall 
artists  affect. 

'  When  I  sang  that  song,*  he  said,  after  his  tLird  and  last  per- 
formance, *  to  the  Manager  of  the  "  Olympian,"  he  just  slapped 
me  on  the  shoulder.  ♦•  My  boy,"  he  says,  "  at  our  little  shop 
alone  there's  ten  pound  a  week  waiting  for  you  to  pick  up.'" 

'  Ten  pound  a  week ! '  echoed  Nell,  with  a  triumphant 
glance  at  her  cousin.    *  Fancy  that  1    Ten  pound  a  week ! ' 

At  half  past  ten  Clara  walked  down  the  street  with  this 
young  leader  of  the  future.  He  was  interesting.  He  was  so 
confident,  so  ready  for  fighting,  that  she  almost  felt  as  if  the 
battle  was  already  lost  to  her  friends — the  weakest  Cause 
looks  strong  when  there  appears  a  man  in  battle  array  as  its 
Champion,  even  though  a  whole  army  be  drawn  out  against 
him :  it  was  not  Goliath  only  whom  Bavid  defeated  but  the 
multitude  of  the  Philistines  behind  him. 
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In  the  rnurse  of  a  sm^le  hour  this  young  man  had 
destroyed  e .  ety  institution  in  the  country :  he  had  pulled 
everything  down  and  rehuilt  it  upon  his  own  style  of  aronitec- 
ture.  It  was  as  if  on  the  site  of  Westminster  Abbev  were 
erected  houses  of  small  streets  after  the  fashion  of  the  Hinter- 
land of  Mile-End  Road — houses  for  the  honest,  intelligent, 
earnest  working  men.  And  so  on— and  so  on.  We  know  the 
kind  of  talk.  It  may  be  inspired  by  a  noble  generosity,  it  may 
be  founded  on  imitation  and  vanity.  It  is,  however,  the  most 
remarkable  sign  of  the  times  that  everywhere,  on  every  level, 
every  young  man  is  now  engaged  more  or  less  in  considering 
the  questions  of  social  conservation  or  social  revolution.  To 
most  of  these  young  men  comes  the  vision  of  a  new  world. 
Even  to  this  shallow  young  pretender,  who  stole  his  ideas  and 
his  phrases,  there  may  have  been  some  kind  of  dream.  He 
knew  nothinjj,  but  he  had,  perhaps — an  inheritance  from  his 
father — a  glinmiering  of  a  desire  for  justice.  Dreams  of  the 
hardness  of  men's  hearts,  of  their  selfishness,  of  their  dis- 
honesty, never  have  a  chance  of  a  hearing.  But  only  to  drer^m 
impossible  things  prevents  mankind  from  sinkmg  back  '.nto 
the  ancient  ho^lessnesti.  And  the  more  these  things  are 
preached,  the  wider  these  ideas  are  spread,  the  more  difficult 
becomes  the  position  of  the  sweater  and  the  grinder.  Because, 
you  see,  the  world  is  growing  gradually  to  despise  the  sweater, 
and  nobody  likes  to  be  despised.  Therefore,  let  us  encourage 
the  dreamers,  even  the  shaUow-brain  who  steals  his  dreams. 

Clara  walked  beside  the  young  man  in  silence.  At  the 
end  of  the  street  she  stopped.  '  I  take  a  tram  here,'  she  said. 
*  One  word,  Mr.  Hayling.  You  know  that  I  am  Nell's  cousin. 
She  has  told  me  something  to-day  which  pains  me  inex- 
pressibly.' 

•What's  that?* 

*  That  you  and  she  are  engaged.* 

•Well?    Why  should  that  pain  you?' 

'  Because  it  is  forbidden  by  our  religion.  We  marry  only 
with  our  own  People.  If  NeU  leaves  her  home  to  marry  you, 
she  will  have  to  give  up  her  religion,  her  father,  her  relations, 
her  own  People — everything.  She  will  come  to  you  without 
a  sinffle  friend  to  ^Tish  her  happiness  or  to  stand  by  her  in 
trouble.' 

'  Well,  Miss  Aiigelo,'  said  the  young  man  airily,  *  when 
ihe  oomes  to  me  I  will  s^ve  her  another  religion--Bho  can 
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take  whatever  she  pleases,  for  all  I  oare.  I  will  be  her  father, 
her  mother,  her  brothers,  her  sisters,  all  her  relations,  her 
People-  everythingfl    If  that's  all,  ^ood  night.' 

He  no<1ded  his  head  without  raising  his  hat,  kughed,  and 
turned  away. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  'friend  op  LABOUR* 

The  office  of  the  Friend  of  Labour— Editor  and  Proprietor, 
Mr.  Anthon^  Htkyling — consists  of  an  outer  and  an  inner 
room,  the  ground-floor  of  a  little  old  house  wedged  in  between 
two  big  modern  ones.  The  house  is  so  old  that  it  has  the 
projecting  wooden  windows  and  gable  of  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Its  floors  are  uneven.  It  would  have  fallen  long  ago 
but  for  the  friendly  support  of  its  neighbours.  It  might  be  a 
beautiful  house  but  for  its  shabby  condition  and  the  want  of 
new  paint,  which  make  it  retreat  oetween  its  younger  neigh- 
bours as  far  as  it  can.  The  windows,  however,  are  bright 
because  the  tenant,  the  above-named  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
cleans  them  with  his  own  hands  once  every  week  from  top  to 
bottom.  For  the  same  reason — namely,  that  the  tenant  him- 
self scrubs  the  floors— the  house  within  is  clean. 

The  paper  is  sold  in  the  front  office  to  the  few  who  buy  it. 
The  boy  who  dispenses  it  and  watches  over  the  till  finds  the 
work  all  too  light  for  his  energies.  In  the  room  at  the  back 
sits,  all  day  long,  the  Editor.  Here  he  writes  the  paper ;  here 
he  cuts  out  the  extracts  which  mostly  fill  its  eight  columns  ; 
here  he  passes  the  proofs :  here  he  spends  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.  The  two  tables  are  littered  with  papers — English, 
American,  French,  German,  and  Italian.  The  paper  contains 
nothing  but  articles  and  news  belonging  to  the  world  of 
labour ;  there  is  always  a  leading  article  by  the  Editor.  I 
believe  it  makes  rather  heavy  reading ;  but  if  anybody  knew 
of  this  paper,  and  could  make  a  complete  collection  of  the 
numbers  from  the  beginning,  he  would  possess  a  most  preeious 
record  of  all  that  has  been  attempted,  taught,  done,  and — in 
condensed  form — said,  on  the  Labour  question  for  the  last  teu 
or  twelve  years ;  for  it  is  now  about  that  time  since  the  Friend 
of  Labour  began  its  career. 

This  afternoon  the  Editor  sat,  as  usual,  in  his  baok  offiooi 
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.  He  had  turned  his  chair  to  the  fire  and  put  his  feet  on  the 
fender,  gazing  into  the  empty  fireplace.  On  the  tahle,  among 
the  piles  of  papers,  lay  the  editorial  tools— the  paste  and  the 
scissors,  the  writing-pad  and  the  pen,  and  the  tohacco-hox. 
In  the  Editor's  right  hand  was  a .  long  pipe,  charged  readjr  for 
the  inspiring  touch  of  fiame.  But  he  did  not  light  that  pipe ; 
he  sat  v'itu  meditative  head ;  he  was  dejected ;  he  heat  a  tattoo 
upou  the  arm  of  his  chair  with  his  left  hand. 

He  was  a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty ;  the  lines  of  his 
face  were  fine,  though  age  and  perhaps  trouble  had  robbed 
him  of  his  old  comeliness,  and  brought  up  the  bones  and 
corrugated  the  forehead.  His  eyes  were  deep  and  clear,  set 
beneath  a  perplexed  and  shaggy  brow  :  he  looked,  as  he  was, 
a  kindly  creature,  kindly  and  thoughtful.  This  twofold  quality 
pdrmits  itself  to  be  read  in  the  face  of  every  man  who  possesses 
it.  His  hair  was  an  iron-grey,  and  his  beard,  which  grew 
behind,  not  upon,  his  chin,  was  white  \  his  hand  showed  more 
knuckle  than  is  common  among  penmen  ;  it  looked  like  a 
hand  which  had  done  rough  work.  He  wore  an  old  blue 
jacket,  a  comfortable  old  jacket,  convenient  for  work.  He  had 
no  waistcoat,  and  an  old  leather  belt  served  him  instead  of 
braces.  His  necktie  was  a  running  knot,  the  ends  lying  loose 
ready  to  fly  free  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  portraits.  He  had 
been  a  sailor,  this  Editor :  it  was  more  than  a  dozen  years 
since  he  had  changed  his  profession,  but  he  looked  a  sailor  still. 

Outside — it  was  the  less  desirable  side  of  the  main 
thoroughfare — the  stream  of  life  passed  along  the  broad 
pavement,  always  a  double  current  up  and  down.  People 
stopped  to  look  in  the  shop  windows  as  they  passed,  but  no 
one  cared  to  look  at  the  windows  of  this  office,  though  a  copy 
of  the  paper  was  pasted  on  the  glass  within  for  all  who  chose 
to  read.  Nobody  turned  into  the  office  to  buv  a  copy ;  the 
current  number  lay  piled  on  the  counter ;  the  boy  behind  the 
counter  sat  in  his  place  upon  the  office-stool,  and,  ^vith  his 
head  reclined  on  the  paper,  was  fast  asleep.  The  office  cat 
basked  and  purred  in  the  sunshine  of  the  office  window,  the 
bhiebottles  which  belonged  to  the  fried- sausage  shop  three 
doors  ofi^,  and  had  got  to  this  place  by  mistake,  buzzed  about 
the  windows.  The  place  had  a  peaceful  and  a  retired  aspect. 
A  business  man  would  have  foU)id  the  show  of  trade  somewhat 
slack  ;  a  poet  would  have  murmured  that  here  indeed  it  was 
always  afternoon. 
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*  Boy  1  *  cried  the  Editor. 

The  boy  made  no  response.    The  Editor  slowly  rose  and 
opened  the  door. 
.  *  Ahoy,  there — boy  I  *  he  cried. 

The  boy  lifted  his  head  and  looked  up,  sleepily. 

'  Bring  me  your  book.' 

The  boy  picked  up  the  volume  in  which,  one  by  one,  he 
entered  his  sales,  and  took  it  into  the  Editor's  room. 

*If  this  barky,  my  lad,  could  aflford  a  bo's'n,  which  it 
can't,  I'd  spend  a  penny  on  a  rope's-end  to  keep  you  awake. 
Hand  over.  Now  then.  How  many  copies  did  you  sell  last 
week  ? ' 

'  A  hundred  and  twenty-one.' 

'Ten  and  a  penny.  And  your  wages  are  seven-and-six, 
and  the  rent  of  this  old  shanty  is  forty  pounds  a  year,  and 
the  cost  of  printing  the  thing  comes  to  two  pound  ten  a  week. 
If  we  reckon  the  keep  of  the  old  woman  and  me,  there's 
another  thirty-five  shillings  a  week.  Now,  my  confidential 
clerk,  tell  me  what  is  the  profit  per  week  to  the  proprietor  of 
this  valuable  paper  ?  '  ^ 

The  confidential  clerk  grinned. 

*  And  you're  too  proud  to  scrub  the  office  ? ' 
'  I'm  a  clerk  ;  I'm  not  a  railway  porter.' 

'  Well,  I  can  scrub  it  for  myself.  Go  back  to  your  seat 
and  resume  your  penn'orth  of  ••  Jmiiper  Jack."  I  looked  at 
it  this  morning.  The  author,  my  lad,  talks  about  ships  and 
ship's  gear  when  he  has  never  been  at  sea.  But  you  don't 
care,  I  suppose.' 

The  boy  retired.  The  Editor  sat  down  again  and  con- 
sidered the  returns — '  A  hundred  and  twenty-one  last  week,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  the  week  before — we  are  going  up — but 
a  hundred  a,rid  twenty-eight  the  week  before  that — Humph  ! 
And  not  a  sign  from  anywhere  that  anyone  reads  or  regards 
the  Friend  of  Labour. 

So  he  relapsed  into  meditation,  first  lighting  his  pipe.  In 
the  front  office,  becau'ie  the  afternoon  was  drowsy,  and  the 
boy  had  eaten  a  sixpenny  beefsteak-pudding  for  dinner,  he 
fell  asleep  again,  his  head  upon  the  counter. 

Presently  there  came  along  a  man  who  stopped,  read  the 
weekly  bill  stuck  on  the  door-post,  and  then  opened  the  door 
and  looked  in.  He  saw  a  boy  asleep.  As  the  boy  did  not 
wake  up,  the  visitor  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the  reclining 
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head.    The  boy  started,  jumped  up,  and  mechanically  handed 
a  copy  of  the  paper. 

*  Thank  you — no — I  will  perhaps  take  a  copy  of  the  paper 
presently.'  He  spoke  with  a  slight  foreign  accent.  *  I  want 
to  see  Mr.  Anthony  Hayling,  the  Editor.    Can  I  see  him  ? ' 

The  boy  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  inner  office,  and  then, 
as  the  visitor  turned  in  that  direction,  he  laid  his  head  down 
«nd  fell  instantly  asleep  again.  At  the  opening  of  the  door, 
the  Editor  sat  up,  and  looked  round  sharply.  Visitors  were 
rare  at  the  office  of  the  Friend  ofLaibour,  This  visitor  stood 
just  within  the  open  door  holding  the  handle.  The  two  men 
looked  at  one  another  curiously. 

'  I  should  know  your  face,'  said  the  Editor.  '  I  do  know 
it ;  but  I  forget  where  I  saw  it  last.  I  can't  for  the  moment 
connect  your  fac^  with  anything.' 

'  You  are  grey,  Anthony,'  the  visitor  replied.  '  When  I 
saw  you  last — about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago — you  wero 
brown.  Your  shoulders  are  round ;  when  last  we  parted  they 
were  square.  That  was  at  Alexandria.  You  took  me  on 
board  at  Malaga,  and  you  put  me  on  shore  at  Alexandria.  Do 
you  remember  now  ? ' 

'Let  me  look  at  you,  man.  Come  to  the  Kght— so.  I 
remember  your  face,  and  I  remember  your' voice.  Man 
alive  I '  he  cried,  holding  out  his  hand ;  *  you  are  Emanuel — 
Emanuel — Emanuel  Elveda.  Bemember  you?  Remember 
Emanuel  ?  Shake  hands,  man ;  shake  hands  t  I  never 
thought  to  set  eyes  on  you  again.  You  came  out  of  the 
darkness ;  you  went  back  to  it.  All  my  other  voyages  are 
dreams ;  but  that  one — ^why,  man,  it  lives  in  my  memory — I 
remember  every  day  of  it.  Do  you  remember  the  nights 
when  you  came  on  deck  and  beguiled  my  wateh  with  talk  ? 
Heavens  I  when  you  word  gone,  I  understood  that  prophets 
are  sometimes  entertained  unawares.  Sit  down,  man.  Sit 
down  opposite ;  turn  out  the  papers.  So !  Sit  there  and  let 
me  look  at  you.' 

Emanuel  obeyed.  'I,  too,  romember,  Anthony.  You  are 
well,  my  friend,  and  happy  ? ' 

Just  then  a  loud  and  strident  feminine  voice  was  heard 
singing,  out  of  tiine,  an  ancient  ditty,  once  popular,  an  old 
music-hall  song  debased  from  a  lovely  German  air.  After  a 
line  or  two  the  singer  smashed  something  violently — some- 
thing made  of  glass.    Then  she  laughed  loud  and  long. 
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bottle  t  Come  up,  I  sav,  come  up !  You're  afraid  to  come ! 
YaJi  t  You're  a  coward  t  Call  yourself  a  man  ?  Come  up, 
Isayl' 

Sounds  followed  as  of  a  heav^body  lurching  and  stum- 
bling round  a  room,  upsetting  chairs,  and  knocking  over  light 
articles,  then  a  final  bump  as  of  a  heavy  bodv  falling  to  the 
ground.  The  house  shook.  Silence  foUowed.  Mr.  Hayling 
pointed  upwards  with  his  pipe.  '  Allow  me,'  he  said,  gravely 
smiling,  'to  answer  your  question  by  an  illustration.  You 
hear  that  gentle  voice,  that  caressing,  fondling  voice.  It  is 
the  voice  of  my  wife.  You  now  understand  that  I  am  per- 
fectly  happy.  Shall  I  present  you  to  my  wife  ?  She  goes 
through  three  stages  every  day.  For  the  sake  of  variety  she 
sometimes  rings  these  changes  in  the  morning ;  sometimes  in 
the  afternoon ;  sometimes  in  the  evening ;  but  always  every 
day.  First  she  gets  drunk,  uproariously  drunk ;  at  this  stage 
she  sings  and  laughs,  and  is  full  of  friendship  for  all  the 
world;  she  then  oecomes,  suddenly,  qnp«rrelsome  drunk — 
quarrelsome ;  sometimes  she  puts  her  head  out  of  window  at 
this  sta^e,  and  makes  the  street  ring  with  her  threats  and  her 
accusations ;  thirdly,  she  falls  f^st  asleep  and  so  continues  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours.  You  see  tl  at  here  are  the  first  conditions 
of  a  happy  household.' 

'  Can  ;^ou  do  nothing  ? ' 

*  Nothmg ;  the  case  k  hopeless.  Well,  I  desired  at  the 
outset  to  share  the  Common  Lot,  nothing  better,  and  I've  got 
it.  One  must  not  complain.  Many  honest  fellows  besides 
me,  mary  better  men,  have  got  drunken  wives.* 

*  But  they  do  not  choose  their  wives  because  they  drink.' 

'  They  don't  drink,  you  see,  at  first.  My  girl  was  as  inno- 
cent of  the  drink-craving  as  anyone  in  the  world.  She  was  a 
factory  hand.  She  couldn't  sew,  she  couldn't  cook,  she 
could  do  nothing.  She  could  hardly  read  when  I  married 
her;  but  she  was  no  drinker  of  strong  drink.  No  one 
knows  how  ignorant  any  human  crea  are  can  be  until  he 
marries  a  fiustory  hand.  Then,  you  see,  no  one  knows  what 
may  happcL  if  you  go  away,  and  leave  such  a  woman  to  her 
own  devices.  If  she  is  at  work  all  day  she  is  out  of  mischief. 
When  she  is  left  fUone  with  nothing  to  think  about— well • 
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He  got  up  and  plunged  his  hands  in  his  pocket.  '  I  am 
quite  sure,  Emanuel,  that  there  is  not  one  lingle  man  or 
woman  in  the  whole  world  who  is  strong  enough  to  be  left 
without  some  controlling  influence.  We  canaot  stand  alone. 
As  for  this  poor  woman,  who  shall  blame  her  ?  She  was  left 
alone.  What  is  there  to  do  but  to  go  on,  and  to  forgive — 
to  forgiyJB  ?    After  all,  it  is  the  Common  Lot.' 

He  sat  down  again.  'But  about  vourself,  Emanuel — 
explain  your  appearance.  How  did  you  nndme  out  ?  Whence 
comeyou  ?  * 

*  First,  I  come  from  wandering  up  and  down  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Next,  I  have  not  forgotten  you.  Your  head  was 
full  of  thoughts  twenty  years  ago.' 

'  Ay  f  I  was  younger  then.  The  wife  was  sober.  I  had  a 
boy  to  think  of 

'  Your  boy — I  met  him  on  Saturday  evening — at  the  house 
where  I  am  lodging.*  That  is  how  I  found  you  out.  But, 
Anthony,  he  is  not  Tike  his  father.' 

'  No — ^I  hope  no  more  of  him — I  accept.  Again,  it  is  the 
Common  Lot,  Emanuel,  to  hope  for  the  impossible  and  to 
accept  the  inevitable.  Wh?^,  indeed,  is  one  to  do  unless  one 
does  accept  ?  There  are  :  many  thousands  of  lads  about 
— ^it  is  the  most  remarkal^.x.  sign  of  the  times — who  spend 
their  evenings  laboriously,  resolved  to  rise.  But  he  belongs 
to  those — they  are  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands — who  live 
for  the  daily  pleasure.  My  son  is  a  shallow-brain  and  full  of 
vanity.    But,  again — it  is  the  Conmion  Lot.' 

*  You  are  a  great  English  k*rd,  rich,  and  of  great  position  ; 
you  left  everything  to  become  a  common  sailor  at  first,  before 
the  mast.  You  lived  upon  your  wages.  It  was  wonderful, 
y/ell,  you  married  in  that  class.  Your  son  belongs,  then, 
either  to  the  working  people  or  the  noble  people.  But  he  has 
the  appearance  of  a  little  clerk.' 

'  xes,  I  was  weak.  I  suffered  him  to  go  his  own  way.  He 
is  now  a  clerk  at  certain  chemical  works.  He  calls  himself, 
I  believe,  a  gentleman.  He  goes  to  a  local  Parliament  and 
talks  froth  and  foolishness.' 

'  But  he  will  be  your  successor  and  your  heir.  Does  he 
know  it  ? ' 

Mr.  Hayling  laid  his  hand  upon  his  friend's  arm. 
( Emanuel,'  he  said,  *  you  are  the  only  person  in  the  world 
who  knows  my  secret.    Keep  it.    For  God's  sake  keep  that 
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secret.  Good  heayens  1  if  they  knew  it !  If  that  poor  be- 
sotted creature  lying  on  the  floor  upstairs  knew  it  I  If  that 
boy  knew  it  I  Think  of  my  wife  as  the  Countess  of  Hayhng  ! 
Think  of  that  boy  as  Lord  Selsey,  the  heir  to  that  big  estate. 
No ;  if  I  can  help  it  he  shall  never  know  it.  He  shall  never 
know  the  profligate  hfe  that  he  would  so  ardently  rush  upon 
if  he  oo^d.  As  for  the  House  of  Lords,  it  has  Burvived  a 
good  deal,  but  I  doubt  if  it  could  survive  my  son  Anthony. 
Keep  my  secret,  Emanuel.' 

*  It  is  forgotten.    I  remember  it  no  more.' 
There  was  silence  for  a  space.    ^ 

*  We  hui  great  talks  on  that  voyage,'  Mr.  Hayling  con- 
tinued ;  '  great  talks  on  great  things,  x  ou  were  the  only  man 
who  ever  encouraged  and  strengthened  Ine.  Why,  I  confessed 
to  you  as  women  confess  to  their  priest.  Man  I  you  are  a 
Priest — you  were  a  prophet.  What  have  you  done  with  your 
wisdom  ?    Is  any  of  it  put  into  books  ?  ' 

Emanuel  laughed.  '  No ;  such  as  it  is  I  have  given  it  here 
and  there — giving  and  taking — with  such  as  yourself.' 

'  And  nothing  written  ? ' 

'Why  should, I  write  anything?  There  is  knowled(,e 
which  cannot  be  put  into  books.  It  is  handed  down  like  the 
Unwritten  Law,  which  Moses,  you  know,  gave  first  to  Aaron, 
and  then  to  Aaron  andrAaron's  sons ;  next  to  Aaron,  Aaron's 
sons,  and  the  seventy  elders;  lastl}  to  Aaron,  Aaron's 
sons,  the  seventy  elders,  and  the  whole  congregation.  That 
is  an  allegory  which  shows  how  wisdom  spreads.  If  I  have 
any  wisdom — which  I  doubt — this  has  been  its  use.' 

*  As  for  my  wisdom,  I  set  it  forth  every  week — that  is,  I 
set  forth  what  I  find  t^  say— it  isn't  much— in  my  Uttle 
paper.  Nobody  regards  it.  Perhaps  it  isn't  worth  saying.' 
They  relapsed  into  silenc".  It  was  exactly  as  if  they  were 
still  on  the  deck  of  the  saiii'^g  ship,  slowly  ploughing  her  way 
under  the  clear  sky  of  a  summer  night  before  a  light  breezoi 
silent,  with  interv&ls  of  speech. 

*  Emanuel,'  said  the  Editor,  following  his  own  thoughts, 
'  suppose  I  had  the  choice  again — suppose  it  was  to  be  done 
all  over  again.  Even  if  I  knew  beforehand  that  I  should  have 
such  a  wife  and  such  a  son,  that  I  should  prove  such  a  fEulure 
in  trying  to  make  myself  heard,  I  would  do  it  all  over  again, 
for  I  have  shared  in  the  Common  Lot.  This  was  all  I  asked  : 
the  work  and  wages  of  the  common  man,  the  hospital  when  I 
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was  siok,  the  wife  and  home  of  the  common  man,  his  food  and 
his  oompanv,  such  children  as  he  may  have.  I  have  had 
them  all.  And,  upon  my  word,  my  friend,  the  life  has  been 
fax — far  more  worth  having  than  the  life  I  left.  I  woold  do 
it — ^yes,  I  would  do  it — all  over  again.' 

*  That  is  bravely  said.' 

*  As  for  this  paper,  who  am  I  that  I  should  set  up  in  the 
Prophetic  line  ?  I  ought  to  have  stuck  to  the  sea,  but  I 
womd  be  preaching.  So  I  went  back  to  my  old  lawyers,  got 
a  lump  of  money,  and  came  away.  I  told  them  they  would 
never  see  anythmg  more  of  me — and  they  won't.  I  live  and 
bring  out  my  paper  on  tde  interest  of  the  money.' 

'  What  hAve  you  been  telling  the  people  ? ' 

The  Editor  took  up  the  current  nunu^er  that  lay  on  th6 
table.  '  I  give  them  all  the  news  that  I  can  find  anywhere 
about  work  and  the  conditions  of  work.  As  for  the  preaching 
...  I  am  ashamed,  Emanuel,  I  am  ashamed  to  think  what  a 
little  thing  it  is  I  have  to  say.' 

*Whatisit?* 

*Only  the  simple  things.  The  copy-book  things.  The 
old  things  of  your  old  Prophets.  The  very  simple  copy-book 
things.  What  so  elementary  as  the  Ten  Commandments  ? 
Yet— look  round  you — what  is  so  simple  as  that  one  must 
be  honest,  that  men  should  combine  for  other  things  be- 
sides wages,  that  men  should  follow  righteousness?  Yet 
— consider.  That  is  all  I've  got  to  say,  Emanuel.  And 
apparently  no  one  listens.' 

*  Yet — go  on  preaching.' 

*  If  we  would — or  could — only  go  back  to  some  form  of  the 
Oommon  Life.  Have  you  considered,  Emanuel,  how  many 
thousands  of  hearts  are  longing  for  the  Common  Life  again  ? 
Well,  I  preach  some  kind  of  Common  Life,  where  all  fare 
and  share  alike  and  manhood  has  a  chance  of  developing. 
That  is  what  I  mostly  preach.  Christianity  started  with  the 
Common  Life.    Let  us  try  to  go  back  to  it.' 

'  Judaism  led  up  to  it.' 

*  Very  likely.  Shall  we  go  back  to  it  ?  Well,  here  I  am, 
close  upon  sixty  years  of  age,  and  ^11 1  have  learned  so  far  in 
the  simple  lesson  that  the  old  things  are  the  true  things.  It 
is  a  poor  sort  of  Message  on  which  to  found  a  paper,  but,  my 
friend,  it  is  the  only  message  that  I  have/ 
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'  You  are  a  rery  wonderful  man,  Emanuel/  said  Olara.  '  You 
have  travelled  everywhere;  you  know  everprthing;  ycu  are  a 
scholar;  you  are  a  gentleman;  and  you  hve  by  carving  in 
wood.* 

'  Why  is  it  wonderful  ? '  Emanuel  had  brought  his  table 
into  the  garden,  and  was  sitting  over  his  work  in  the  open 
air.    *  What  is  there  so  wondenul  ? ' 

'You  know  very  well  what  is  wonderful.  Wood-oarvers 
are  not  scholars  and  gentlemen.  Why  do  you  pretend  to  be 
a  working  man  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  pretend.  This  is  my  livelihood.  Since  I  must 
work  in  order  to  live,  I  do  the  work  which  is  to  me  the 
easiest,  the  lightest,  and  the  most  pleasant.  I  can  take  it 
up  when  and  where  I  please ;  I  can  find  a  market  in  any 
town ;  it  provides  the  small  amount  of  money  that  I  want. 
Why,  then,  should  I  not  be  a  working  man  ? ' , 

Nell  was  giving  a  lesson.  The  scholar  was  beginning; 
the  scales  went  up  and  the  scales  went  down. 

Clara  waited  meantime,  and  conversed  with  the  philoso- 
pher over  his  wood-carving.  In  these  days  she  visited  her 
cousin  a  great  deal,  impelled  by  cousinly  anxiety  over  the 
love  affair  which  threatened  to  produce  such  very  serious 
consequences.  Already  she  was  discovering  for  herself  the 
great  truth  found  out  by  so  many  guardians,  friends,  cousins, 
and  advisers— the  helplessness  of  reason,  argument,^  and 
common-sense  against  the  power  of  love.  Yet  still  she  per- 
sisted: she  would  save  Nell  if  she  could.  Whenever,  you 
see,  we^  wish  a  girl  not  to  marry  a  man,  we  say  that  we  are 
determined  to  save  her  if  we  can.  In  this  case,  the  young 
man  was  not  only  shallow  and  vulgar,  poor  and  of  small 
account — ^in  which  he  was  not,  perhaps,  so'  verv  much  worse 
than  his  mistress— but  he  was  a  Christian.  Nell  must  be 
saved,  if  possible. 

*  But/  Clara  went  on, '  your  earnings  are  so  small ;  yon 
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make  so  little  money  by  the  work.  Why  not  do  something 
better  ?    Why  not  teach,  or  lecture,  or  write  ? ' 

'  I  make  all  I  want.  Why  should  I  change  the  work  if  I 
like  it  ?  Here,  to  be  sure,  I  must  work  harder  than  I  like, 
because  London  is  an  expensive  place.  How  much  money 
do  you  think  I  want  in  th^  T desert?  There  I  can  wander 
with  my  friends  and  cousins  the  Arabs  without  the  necessity 
for  work  at  all.  I  shall  get  Jdck  to  the  Desert  as  soon  as  my 
present  business  is  despatched.' 

'  You  have  no  bookff,  either.  Do  you  never  work  at  any- 
thing else  ? ' 

'I  want  no  books.  I  have  read  all  that  I  desire  to  read. 
Now  and  then — if  I  am  in  a  town — I  want  a  Laboratory — 
and  I  always  want  a  quiet  open  place,  like  this  Place  of 
Tombs,  where  one  can  meditate.  Looking  across  this  field 
of  graves  one  hears  nothing  of  the  piano  tinkling  in  the  house 
or  the  children  playing  in  the  street.' 

*But — without  money — you  are  not  even  a  free  man. 
You  have  to  work  for  other  people  and  to  take — wages — you 
are  a  man  of  science  and  you  take  wages.' 

Emanuel  laughed  gently.  'Let  us  not  confuse  things. 
This  kind  of  work  does  not  mean  .dependence.  I  make  these 
wares  of  mine.  Somebody — it  matters  nothing  who — buys 
them.  Suppose  he  refuses  them :  another  man  buys  them. 
He  gives  a  shilling  more  or  less — what  does  it  matter  ?  I 
owe  nothing  to  my  employers ;  nothing  at  all ;  since  it  is  the 
Law  that  man  must  wor:  why  should  I  repine  at  having  to 
work  ?  If  my  employer  robs  me,  he  will  suffer  the  penalty 
of  his  sin — he  and  his  children — to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  according  to  the  Law.  I  leave  him  to  the  Law, 
which  is  not  mocked  and  must  not  be  broken.  This  is  not 
dependence.  The  soul  is  not  enslaved  by  this  kind  of  work. 
Believe  re,  child,  not  the  richest  man  in  the  world  has 
greater  freedom  of  soul  than  I  myself,  though  I  work  at  a 
trade  to  pay  my  lodging.* 

'  But  you  will  some  day  fall  sick.  Then  if  you  have  no 
money * 

'  There  is  always  a  hospital.  If  there  is  none — I  shall  lie 
under  some  roof  or  other  and  either  live  or  die.' 

•It  is  wonderful.  But  you  will  grow  old:  you  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  work  or  to  wander  about.  Wnat  will  you 
do  then?' 
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*  Again,  there  are  hospitals,  almshouses,  retreats,  refiiges» 
workhouses.  I  shall  creep  into  one  of  them,  and  sit  down 
till  the  end.    But  perhaps  1  shall  not  live  to  be  old.' 

'  It  is  wonderful,'  Clafa  repeated,  staring  at  the  man  who 
did  not  want  money.  '  Don't  you,  really  and  truly,  oare  at 
all  for  money  ?    Wouldn't  you  hke  to  be  rich  ? ' 

'  Since  I  do  very  well  as  I  am,  why  should  I  want  to 
change  ? ' 

'  But  the  rich  man  has  power.' 

Emanuel  laughed.  'Power!  There  spoke  the  Voice  of 
our  People.  We  desire  power  above  all  things,  partly  because 
power  has  been  denied  us  for  two  thousand  years,  partly 
because  the  desire  for  power  is  a  national  instinct.  There  is 
no  more  masterful  race  than  ours  in  the  whole  world,  none 
that  is  more  fond  of  authority.  The  heaviest  curse  that  has 
been  laid  upon  our  race  is  not  the  Dispersion,  nor  the  loss  of 
Zion,  but  the  deprivation  of  power.  We  who  were  born  to 
rule  have  been  made  to  obey.  We  desire  power.  We  seek 
to  recover  it  in  the  only  way  open  to  us — by  means  of  wealth. 
But  as  for  me,  I  do  not  desire  powen  I  might  abuse  it  if  I 
had  it.  Power  is  a  very  dangerous  thing,  especially  after  two 
thousand  years  of  subjection.' 

'  But,  Emanuel,  you  know — you  are  one  of  Us— you  know 
— it  is  not  only  power — or  we  should  stop  when  we  had  made 
i^oney — it  is  always  more  nonev — we  talk  all  the  time  about 
xnoney,  and  think  continually  about  making  more  and  more. 
When  are  any  of  us  content  with  what  we  have  ?  My  father 
is  rich,  but  he  is  always  in  some  new  scheme  for  making  more 
money.  To  be  always  making  money — it  is  like  breathing 
with  us.  You  are  the  only  man  I  have  ever  met  who  does 
not  want  money.  Oh!  and  not  our  People  alone.  The 
Christians  are  the  same.  Even  at  Cambridge  I  found  the 
young  Dons  all  wanting  to  make  money — more  money — 
always  more  money.  All  over  the  world  it  is  the  same. 
Always  more  money.  Only  that  our  People  are  clever,  and 
actually  succeed  in  doing  what  the  rest  are  trying  to  do.  Not 
to  want  money  ?  It  is  a  reproach,  Emanuel,  thrown  at  your 
own  People.' 

'  But  I  blame  no  one,  Clara.  I  remember  thai  for  many 
centuries  we  were  forbidden  to  follow  any  other  occupation. 
For  my  own  part,  I  was  bom  with  other  traditions,  for  I  am 
of  that  stock  which  Itept  alive  the  light  of  soienoe  in  the  early 
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ftges.    Mv  fi»ther8  were  physiciani,  mathematioiani,  asirono* 
men.    When  the  Jews  were  expelled  (he^  remahied;   thejr 

conformed  outwanlly.    In  secret  tlvey  remained  Jews '     v 

'  Why,  that  is  like  Francesoa,  only  her  people  were  Moors.' 

*  TheT^  were  no  Moors  who  retained  their  ancient  faith. 

My  peoplo  became  statesmen,  generals,  bishops  even,  and 

priests  and  monks.    One  of  my  House — it  was  three  hundred 

{rears  ago — a  learned  Benedictine  but  a  secret  Jew,  when  he 
ay  a-dying  j^nt  for  a  Bishop  of  great  piety  in  order  to  receive 
Extreme  Unction,  ac  his  brethren  thought.  When  the  Bishop 
ontared,  the  dying  monk  sat  up  in  his  bed.  "  Hear,  0  Israel, 
\iA  began  feebly,  repeating  the  last  confession  of  a  Jew  at  the 
point  of  death.  "The  Lord  my  God  is  one  Qod,"  ooritinued 
the  Bishop,  finishing  the  confession  for  him,  for  the  Bishop, 
too,  was  m  secret  a  Jew.  The  family  history,  perhaps,  has 
taught  me  to  think  less  of  money  than  most  of  my  bretnren.' 

'This  is  iust  like  Francesoa's  history.  Pray  go  on, 
Emanuel.    I  knew  that  you  could  not  be  a  common  man.' 

'  No  man  is  common,  child.  As  for  me,  I  have  contracted 
the  habit  of  wandering.  I  must  wander.  I  must  be  alone  ~ 
in  thu  Desert,  among  the  mountains — to  meditate.  Here  in 
the  West  no  one  meditates — they  talk.  If  a  man  ever,  by 
accident,  finds  himself  alone,  he  reads — he  reads  articles  in 
magazines.  Reading  destrors  the  power  of  meditation.  That 
is  why  tbei^  is  so  little  wisdom  in  the  West.  Since  Garlyle 
died,  the  only  wise  men  of  the  West  are  two  or  three  men  of 
science.  Now,  in  the  East  there  is  always  the  Solitary  who 
meditates.  Alexander  passed  him  on  the  road  to  India.  The 
red-coats  pass  him  on  their  way  to  anid  fro.  Civilisation  and 
conquerors  pass  him  by,  the  world  goes  on,  but  the  Solitary 
who  meditates  sits  always  by  the  road-side.'  He  looked 
across  the  cemetery  with  far-off  gaze,  as  if  he,  too,  would 
shortly  bocome  that  Solitary.  *  Believe  me,  ct  lid,  there  are 
those  who  find  no  other  joy  in  life  but  to  be  still  and  to  meditate. 
What  fills  the  Christian  convents  ?  Only  the  desire  to  save 
their  nouls  ?  Nay  t  but  their  Church  professes  to  dc  this  for 
them  in  the  world.  It  is  the  desire  for  the  quiet  life — the 
instinct  to  sit*  apart  and  to  meditate — that  possesses  some 
souls.' 

•  'Do  yon  wish  girls  to  meditate?  On  what  should  we 
meditate?'  These  questions  seem  tc  demand  a  certain 
a^jectiye-- the  word  '  pert  *  occurs  to  me— but  Clara  put  th« 
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queftiions  in  al!  Heriousness.    The  HeriouB,  even  Holemn,  words 
and  look  of  the  man  impressed  her. 

*Yoa  are  a  woman — women  never  meditate.  Wisdom 
comes  not  to  them  by  meditation.  They  obsenre;  they 
receive ;  they  remember.* 

*  Then  I  am  glad  that  I  am  a  woman.  But  tell  me  more 
about  yourself,,  Emanuel.  While  you  are  talking  I  have 
always  a  sense  of  having  seen  you  before.    Where  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  in  your  last  existence.  Our  souls  pass  from  life 
to  life.' 

'  It  is  your  voice,  your  face — well,  tell  me  more  about 
yourself— if  you  will,  that  is.  If  yon  do  not  wish  to  tell  me 
anything,  foirgive  a  girl's  idle  curiosity.  Why  are  you  not 
living  mth  your  equals?  Because  you  are  not  a  working 
man,  whatever  you  may  pretend.  You  have  belonged  to 
Booiety  at  some  time  or  other.  Yesterday  you  spoke  of  Art, 
and  I  perceived  that  you  know  the  language  of  Art— the 
language  of  the  studios.' 

'When  I  was  young  I  knew  many  artists  in  Paris  and 
frequented  their  studios.  So  I  learned  their  language.  At 
that  time  I  took  up  the  graving-tools  and  acquired  mj  present 
trade.' 

'  Oh !    You  have  lived  among  the  artists  of  Paris  ? ' 

'  You  question  me,  child,  as  if  I  were  concealing  somc' 
thing.  Very  well.  There  is  nothing  to  conceal.  I  will 
tell  you  anything  you  want  to  know.  Yes;  I  was  bom  in 
Paris.  We  were  Spanish  nobles,  and,  as  I  told  you,  Jews  in 
secret.  When  the  Revolution  came,  and  the  accursed  In- 
ijuisition  disappeared,  we  went  back  to  our  own  People,  and 
my  grandfather  laid  down  his  titles.  We  left  Spain  with  the 
French.  My  father  was  a  physician  in  Paris.  I  studied 
Hcience,  and  presently  went  to  Germany  to  work  under  hieh'if*. 
In  those  days  I  looked  forward  cheerfully  to  spending  my  lift- 
in  a  laboratory.     Then  I  returned  to  Paris.'    He  paused. 

•  And  then  ? ' 

'  I  married.'  He  paused  again.  '  This  mariiage  of  mine 
-  an  unfortunate  marria^^>  was  the  reason  why  I  gave  np 
my  career  and  went  away  into  the  wilderness,  where  I  have 
remained  ever  since.  I  like  the  wilderness  —and  the  people 
who  live  in  it.  I  shall  go  back  to  them  before  long.  They 
are  rude  people,  yet  you  would  be  astonished  to  find  now  little 
difference  there  is  between  yourself  and  your  sister  of  the  black 
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tent.  She  only  knows  her  tent,  the  Desert,  and  the  stars — 
and  the  will  of  her  husband.  What  do  yoi  know  that  is 
better  worth  knowing  ?  Take  away  her  childr  jn  and  husband 
and  she  dies  of  grief,  like  you.  Give  her  love  and  kindness 
and  she  is  happy — like  you.' 

*  But  you  did  not  leave  your  wife,  Emanuel,  to  die  of  grief  ? ' 
Eve  in  her  curiosity  persisted  while  thei-e  was  still  a  point  left 
to  clear. 

'  No.  She  drove  me  away  because  she  made  life  im- 
possible. For  she  became  a  rebel  against  the  Law  of  God, 
which  is  the  Law  of  Nature.  She  would  command  who  was 
made  to  obey,  and  as  she  was  stubborn  we  parted  by  mutual 
consent,  and  I  left  her  and  went  away.' 

Clara  gazed  into  his  face  in  silence,  as  one  who  hears  a 
strange  thing  and  finds  it  famiUar,  and  wonders  where  she  heard 
it  last.  Then  she  started  up  and  clapped  her  hands.  *  Oh  I' 
she  cried,  •  I  know  now — oh,  I  know  now — who  you  are ! 
Yes,  yes,  now  I  understand.  Why,  I  saw  the  likeness  from 
the  very  first,  and  was  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  it.  Why, 
Emanuel,  you  .are  none  other  than  Emanuel  Elveda  himself ! 
Why — yes — now  T  understand  it  all.  You  went  away  because 
your  wife  would  not  obey.  You '  name  is  Emanuel  Elveda, 
and  your  wife's  name  was  Isabel.  Oh  !  what  will  they  say  ? 
What  will  they  say  ?    For  they  think  that  you  are  dead.' 

•  Certainly.  I  am  Emanuel  Elveda.  Why  not  ?  You 
speak  as  if  you  knew  the  woman  who  was  my  wife  ?  ' 

•  Yes — ^I  know  her.  Have  you  not  heard  what  she  has 
done  ? — how  she  rebels  openly  and  continually  and  publicly 
against  the  submission  of  women  ?  ' 

'  I  know  nothing  about  her.  I  am  dead  to  her.  She  is 
dead  to  me.  We  ask  not  what  the  dead  are  doing.  Do  not 
speak  to  me  of  her.'  , 

'  As  you  please — yet — but — as  you  please.' 

She  wondared  why  he  did  not  inquire  after  his  daughter. 
Was  Franceses,  too,  dead  to  him  ?  '  Why,'  she  asked,  *  did 
you  call  yourselJf  Ellis  ?     Why  not  Elveda  at  once  ? ' 

There  were  two  questions  in  her  mind.  One  was,  *  Why 
do  you  not  ask  after  your  child  ? ' — a  very  important  question 
-  -and  the  other  was  the  comparatively  unimportant  one  about 
his  name.     Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  she  put  the  latter. 

*  I  do  not  know.  Your  father  suggested  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient.    It  mattered  nothing  to  me.' 
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Now,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Aldeberfc  Angelo  was  accustomed 
to  understand  that  Jber  father  was  a  prudent — that  is,  a  far- 
seeing — man,  who  never  acted  without  a  motive,  and  that 
with  him  motive  was  hope  of  gain.  She  was  dutiful  by  nature 
and  by  character ;  she  would  not  knowingly  interfere  in  hor 
father's  plans  without  being  invited  to  do  so.  She  remembered 
the  interest  he  showed  in  the  Elveda  household.  This  interest, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  included  the  missing  husband.  She, 
therefore,  concluded  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  present  not 
to  ask  too  much  or  to  tell  anything. 

'  It  is  wonderful,'  she  said, '  to  think  that  you  could  give 
iip  aP  *ius — the  great  fortune,  the  position,  the  opportunities, 
the  command  of  everything— and  go  right  clean  away  with 
empty  pockets  all  for  a  whim,  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
whim  and  a  fad  1  Why,  in  a  month  you  would  have  heard 
no  more  about  the  equality,  and  then — we  should  have  seen 
very  different  things.    Do  you  know  how  rich  your  wife  is  ? ' 

*  Have  I  not  told  you  that  I  want  no  money  ? ' 

'  Is  there,  Olara  asked  of  the  Place  of  Tombs, '  another 
man  in  all  the  world — living  or  dead — who  would  give  up 
milhons  of  money — all  for  the  fancy  and  the  whim  of  a 
woman  who  wanted  nothing  but  a  Uttle  humouring  ?  Eman- 
uel, for  a  wise  man,  you  have  been  a  terrible  donkey.  Why, 
you  should  have  given  her  what  she  wanted — the  show  of 
equality.  Then  you  would  have  heard  no  more,  because,  I 
suppose,  there  never  was  yet  a  married  pair  who  lived  on 
term;:  of  equality.  One  of  them  must  obey.  If  she  loved  you 
she  would  ha  ^  obeyed — little  by  Uttle.  Love  would  have 
compelled  her  submit.  Oh!  I  know  what  I  say.  We 
used  to  talk  fooHshness  at  Newnham  about  the  submission  of 
women,  and  I  used  to  tell  them  of  our  Law,  to  make  them 
feel  their  foohshness.  Oh !  you  should  have  laughed  and 
drivon  her  with  a  silken  rein.' 

'  So  you  think.  But,  then,  you  neither  knew  her  as  she 
was,  nor  me  as  I  am.' 

*  Well,  but  if  you  left  your  wife,  why  did  you  leave  your 
work  ?  Why  l'O  away  it  ^  events,  you  might  have  gone 
on  as  befort  vour  marrsigc. 

'  I  could  not  remain  anywhere  near  my  wife.  Child ! ' — 
his  voice  dtanged,  he  spoke  with  passion — '  who  are  you  that 
yon  should  understand  these  things  ?  What  can  you  know  ? 
Why,  if  I  had  remained  within  a  hundred  nules  of  her — if  I 
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had  stayed  in  any  place  where  they  talked  of  her — ropes,  day 
and  night,  were  drawing  and  dragging  me  hack  to  her — her 
voice,  day  and  night,  was  calling  me — in  dreams,  day  and 
night,  I  saw  her — ^Love,  day  and  mght,  was  calling  me,  urging 
me,  imploring  me — to  return  to  the  woman  I  loved — what 
should  you  Imow  of  love?  A  girl  knows  nothing — oh,  the 
strength — ^the  power — sometimes  I  feel  it  still.  How  should 
vou  understand  the  temptation?  How  can  a  maiden  who 
has  never  yet  heen  loved  imderstand  her  power  of  attrac- 
tion?* 

'Well,  then — ^I  suppose  I  cannot  understand  that  any 
woman  can  be  worth  such  a  fuss — ^but  you  should  have 
listened  to  the  voice.  You  a  wise  man  ?  Where  was  your 
wisdom  ?  I  suppose  if  you  had  been  Solomon  himself  you 
would  have  laid  down  your  golden  crown  and  wandered  out 
alone  among  the  Arabs.  And  oh!  you,  with  your  clever- 
ness— with  the  world  at  your  feet — to  kick  evervthing  away 
because  your  wife  was  silly  and  whimsical !  As  if  all  women 
were  not  whimsical  about  something  or  other  if  they  arc 
allowed  to  be !  And  your  wife  was  a  rich  girl  who  had  had 
her  own  way.  I  suppose,  always?  You  a  "^se  man?  Is 
this  all  your  wisdom— not  even  to  know  that  women  are  so 
made?' 

Emanuel  bowed  his  head  gravely.  'It  is  foolishness  to 
you,  but  to  me  it  was  not  foolishness.  I  liv6  by  the  Law — in 
small  things  and  in  great.  To  me  it  is  XiOt,i|  ^all  thing  that 
my  wife  should  resolve  to  break  the  Law— this  Law  of  Nature 
and  the  Law  of  the  Living  God.' 

'You  take  jverjrtning  so  seriously.  You  ought  to  be  a 
Kabbi  as  well  as  a  chemist  and  a  wood-carver.' 

*  Those  things/  he  replied,  very  seriously  indeed,  'arc 
rs|n>cially  the  realities  of  life  which  touch  the  children  and 
the  grandchildren  and  the  generations  to  come.  Nature  is 
hard,  as  the  physicists  say.  The  Law  of  the  Lord,  we  say, 
niiist  not  be  broken.  The  most  real  thing  in  all  the  world 
is  the  marriage-bond,  because  it  means  the  parentage  of 
children  and  the  future  of  humanity.  Better  to  part  at  once 
than  to  live  against  the  Law.  Better  be  childless  than  bring 
up  children  to  see  the  Law  daily  trampled  upon.  Should  I 
yield  to  the  stubborn  woman  ?  No.  Should  I  call  her  stul)- 
bornness  a  fancy  and  a  whim  ?  No.  But  I  could  leave  her 
to  her  folly,  ana  so  an  end.' 
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•  Would  you  go  back  to  her  if * 

*  I  will  never  go  back  to  her ;  she  mast  come  to  me  imb- 
missive.  Enough  of  my  wife  t  Remember,  child,  the  place 
of  the  woman.  It  is  after  that  of  the  man.  There  is  no 
degradation  in  taking  the  place  which  you  are  assigned.  To 
woman  belong  the  things  that  we  call  after  her  name — 
womanly.  Let  her  administrate,  distribute,  reward,  honour, 
and  encourage,  while  the  man  works  and  pours  into  her  lap 
all  he  makes,  creates,  and  reaps.  Enough  t  *  Ho  sat  down, 
bowed  his  head  over  his  work  again,  took  up  his  graver,  and 
was  silent. 
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WHAT  WILL  SHE  DO  WITH  IT 


Clara  carried  home  this  romantic  secret  without  imparting  it 
to  her  cousin,  who  was  not,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  mind  favour- 
able for  the  reception  of  any  secret.  The  greatest  secret  of 
the  whole  world — even  the  secret  of  life — would  fall  flat  on 
the  ears  of  a  girl  sick  with  love  suppressed.  She  carried  it 
home  uncertain  what  to  do  with  it.  She  had  found  Frances- 
ca's  father  I  She  had  found  the  man  whose  portrait  Fran- 
cesca  kept  continually  before  her,  wreathed  like  the  Icon  of  a 
Saint  with  flowers  ever  fresh  t  Francesca's  father,  who  was 
dead,  had  returned  to  life !  Should  she  tell  her  ?  And  how 
should  she  tell  her?  But  it  was  her  father's  secret.  He 
knew  it.  It  was  his  secret.  She  must  tell  him  what  she  had 
discovered.  And  she  could  do  nothing  in  the  matter  except 
with  his  knowledge  and  consent. 

At  dinner  that  same  evening  she  began  to  talk  of  her 
cousin's  lodger. 

'  Yes,*  said  her  father.  *  He's  a  superior  kind  of  man. 
And  his  work  is  good.  There's  the  right  feeling  in  it.  In 
twenty  years'  time  it  will  have  a  name,  and  wUl  be  worth 
money.' 

'  He  is  a  man  of  education,'  said  Clara,  reddening. 

'  Oh !  you  think  so,  do  you  ? '  Mr.  Angelo  glanced  sharply 
at  his  daughter.  *  You've  been  talking  to  him,  I  suppose. 
Well,  he  is  a  man  of  education — ^more  than  most.  And  what 
are  you  colouring  up  for,  Clara  ?  * 

*WeU,  father,  if  you  take  up  a  man  on  the  mere  strength 
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of  an  introduction  from  Hamburg  and  place  him  in  lodgings 
with  my  cousin  Nell,  who  never  bad  a  lodger  before  and 
doesn't  want  one,  it's  very  clear  that  you  had  some  season, 
and  I  hope  you  won't  think  I  am  spying  and  prying  into  your 


reason  for  anythine- 
'I  don't  think  s 


any. such  thing,  my  dear.  It  would  be  a 
poor  look-out  for  both  of  us  if  I.  did  think  so.    But  go  on.' 

'  Well,  father.  Suppose  this  man  told  me  certain  things — 
suppose  I  was  to  find  out  certain  things V 

'  Then,  my  dear,  you  would  hold  your  tongue  about  those 
things.' 

'  Ho  V  am  I  to  distinguish  the  things  that  I  must  keep  to 
myself  irom  the  things  I  may  talk  about  ? ' 

*  My  dear,  do  you  know  the  story  of  the  man  who  saw  the 
Devil  ?  "  How  did  you  know,"  someone  asked  him,  "  that  it 
was  the  Devil?  "  And  he  said,  "  My  friend,  when  you  do  see 
the  Devil,  you'll  know  fast  enough  that  it  is  the  Devil.*'  So 
I  say,  when  you  do  find  out  those  things,  you  will  know  fiast 
enough  that  you  mustn't  talk  about  them.' 

'  Well,  father ' — after  receiving  this  Oriental  apologue — 
*■  the  fact  is,  I  have  found  certain  things,  and  as  I  don't  quite 
know  what  you  would  like  ma  to  do,  I've  said  nothing. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you  at  once.' 

'  That  is  the  very  best  thing  you  can  do.' 

'This  Mr.  Ellis  attracted  me  from  the  beginning.  I 
seemed  to  know  his  face  and  his  voice ;  then  his  manners 
were  so  beautiful — not  only  the  gentle,  courteous  manner 
which  we  sometimes  find  among  our  own  People,  even 
the  poorest,  but  he  has  manners  and  the  bearing  of  a 
gentleman.  He  belongs  to  gentlefolk — ^you  can  see  that  at 
once.' 

*  Go  on,  Clara.* 

'  That  made  me  curious.  I  began  to  suspect  that  he  was 
a  Russian  Jew,  compromised,  perhaps,  in  some  Nihilist  plot 
or  something  of  the  kind.  So  I  talked  more  to  him,  and  I 
found  out  all  kinds  of  interesting  things  about  him.'  He 
knows  science,  art,  literature,  music — everything.  He  talks 
I  don't  know  how  many  languages ;  he  has  travelled  every- 
where ;  he  is  a  chemist,  and — most  wonderful  of  all — he 
doesn't  want  money.'  < 

'  Doesn't  want  money  ?  Well,  my  dear,  these  clever  men 
have  all  got  a  craze  somewhere.     Doesn't  want  money? 
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Lacky  we  are  not  all  clever  men.    Go  on,  Glara.    Dear  me  t 
Doejti't  want  money  t ' 

*  This  very  afternoon  he  told  me  why  he  gave  up  his  old 
life  and  became  a  wanderer  and  a  working  man.  He  told  me 
without  any  concealment.  He  was  just  married  to  a  rich 
wife,  and  ishe  was  an  obstinate  person  who  preached  nonsense 
about  woman's  submission,  and  refused  to  obey  her  husband ; 
so  he  walked  out  of  the  house,  which  I  suppose  was  hers,  and 
left  her,  never  to  return.  He  gave  up  everything — the  great 
fortune,  and  the  position,  and  everything — ^all  oecause  his 
wife  was  possessed  by  a  fad.  Now,  mrectly  he  told  me  this  I 
understood  everything:  the  likeness  that  haunted  me,  the 
voice,  that  I  seemed  to  know,  the  eyes  that  were  familiar. 
Why,  father,  they  were  Francesca's  eyes,  and  it  was  her 
voivie,  and  it  was  her  face — the  face  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Francesca's  miniature !  So  I  started  up,  and  I  cried :  "  You 
are  Emanuel  Elveda ! " ' 

'  And  he  owned  up,  did  he  ? ' 

*  Yes.  He  said  there  was  no  concealment  necessary— that 
he  had  nothing  to  hide.  He  has  come  over  on  some  busin3ss. 
This  done,  he  w.'ll  go  away  again.  Now,  father,  what  am  I  to 
do  ?    Shall  I  teli  Francesca  ?  ' 

'Not  yet.' 

*  What  shall  I  (lo  ? ' 

'  Tell  nobodv  at  present.  Go  and  see  him  as  often  as  you 
please.  I  think  he  is  a  soft-hearted  creature — else  he  would 
want  money — and  perhaps  your  conversation  may  keep  him 
in  the  country  a  little  longer ' 

*  If  I  knew  what  you  wanted  to  do There  is  always 

the  chance  of  making  some  mess  of  things.    Of  course,  if  it's 
business ' 

The  details  of  business  are  in  certain  households  considered 
taboo.  This  prevents  a  good  deal  of  awkwardness,  especially 
where  things  are  bought  for  little  and  sold  for  much,  or  where 
things  are  bought  and  sold  under  assurances  that  go  very  near 
the  wind  indeed.  The  practice  saves  explanations,  and  enables 
the  ladies  of  the  family  to  hold  up  their  heads  and  to  feel  a 
glow  when  they  send  subscriptions  to  charitable  objects. 

'Why  shouldn't  you  know,  Clara?'  her  father  replied. 
'  You  are  not  a  chatterer.  Besides,  it's  not  likely  that  the 
business,  whatever  happens,  will  turn  out  to  be  any  good  to 
ourselves.  The  man  is  Madame  Elveda's  huiband.   Of  course 
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ycd  kn<m  that  the  Spanish  Moor  Btorv  is  rubbish ;  both  she 
and  her  husband  are,  like  ourseWes,  Bpanish  Jews ;  ai^d,  as 
for  Madame,  I  will  teU  ^ou  now  that  she  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  your  own  cousm.  Yes ;  you  needn't  look  surprised ; 
your  own  cousin.  She  was  Isabel  Albu,  granddaughter  of 
Albu,  the  contractor,  who  made  an  immense  fortune  out  of 
the  English  in  the  Peninsular  War.  Your  own  cousin,  Olara. 
I  called  upon  her  the  other  day,  and  reminded  her  of  the  foct. 
Francesca  is  your  own  cousin,  too.  Very  well,  then.  The 
girl  is  heiress  to  a  million  and  a  half,  at  least.  A  million  and 
a  half  or  two  millions.  That's  a  pretty  tidy  Uttle  fortune, 
isn't  it  ?  The  mother  can  leave  it  as  she  pleases ;  but,  of 
course,  she  will  give  it  all  to  her  daughter.  A  very  nice  little 
fortune  to  be  in  a  family,  isn't  it  ?  Why,  only  at  thr<)e  per 
cent,  it's  forty-five  thousand  a  year.  H  I  had  it,  I  would 
make  it  fifteen  ^r  cent,  and  two  hundred  thousand  a  year. 
My  word,  Clara,  think  of  that  1  Well,  the  long  and  short  is, 
that  we  ought  to  keep  this  great  fortune  in  the  family  if 
possible.' 

*  How  can  we  ? ' 

'Now  you  understand  why  I  wanted  you  to  be  Mendly 
with  the  girl.  What  dc  vou  think,  Clara,  of  reconciling  hus- 
band and  wife  ?  £h  ?  Of  bringing  the  wife  and  her  daughter 
back  to  their  own  People  ?  Eh  ?  Isn't  tliat  worth  tryir.g  ? 
Then  the  girl  will  have  to  marry  one  of  our  own  People,  eh  ? 
I  only  wish  you  were  a  boy,  Clara.' 

'  Well,  fat'iier,  if  you  try  to  move  the  ^.usband,  you  will  be 
just  trying  to  move  a  rock.  That  is  quite  certain.  Stubborn  ? 
He  is  as  immovable  as  the  Law  itself.  And  if  you  can  imagine 
Madame  going  back  to  her  husband — Madame  Elveda,  all 
pride  and  dignity  and  stateliness,  going  back  in  humility  and 
submission — well,  I  can't.    That's  all.' 

*  Very  well.  I've  told  you  everything.  Perhaps  you  will 
devise  some  way.    Think  it  over,  Clara.' 

Next  moining,  at  breakfast,  Clara  resumed  the  subject. 
'I've  been  thinung  all  night,'  she  said,  'about  Emanuel 
Elveda.' 

'WeU?' 

'  You  want  this  man  to  be  reconciled  to  his  wife,  and  to 
exercise  the  influence  of  a  husband  over  her ;  and  you  want 
somehow  to  keep  this  great  fortune  in  our  own  family  ? ' 
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•Exactly/ 

*  If  Fraucesca  were  to  marry  a  Chrisdan  it  would  be  lost 
to  us.' 

*  It  certainly  would.' 

'  Well,  she  has  had  one  offer — lots  of  offers,  but  only  one 
to  speak  of — from  a  very  desirable  person  indeed,  who  will 
very  likely  be  an  earl.  She  refused  him  because  she  says, 
like  her  mother,  that  she  will  not  be  submissive  to  any  man. 
But  she  loves  him  all  the  same ;  remember  that.  I  know 
she  loves  him.  Slie  doesn't  say  much,  because  she  would 
never  confess  such  a  thing  even  to  me.  She  thinks  about 
liim  continually,  and  I  should  never  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
she  had  changed  her  mind  and  accepted  him.  Still,  so  far, 
she  has  refused  him.* 

*  So  far,  good.' 

'  The  .^ore  I  think  about  it,  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that 
any  attempt  to  bend  the  proud  will  of  Madame  Elveda,  or 
her  husband,  would  be  utterly  useless.  If  they  were  common 
persons,  who  had  merely  quarrelled  and  reviled  each  other, 
it  would  be  different.  But  they  are  not ;  they  are  very  re- 
sponsible persons,  and  they  respect  each  other  too  much,  and 
they  respect  themselves  too  much,  for  any  re^uling.  Would  it 
be  possible  for  Madame  Elveda,  the  leader  of  the  women,  to 
confess  that  her  whole  career  has  been  based  upon  a  mis- 
chievous mistake  ?    She  never  could— never — never — never.' 

*  Well,  what  would  you  do  ?  You  talk  as  if  you  had  got 
a  plan.' 

'  If  the  case  of  the  Wife  is  hopeless,  it  is  still  worse  with  the 
husband,  who  is  so  stiff  for  his  reUgion  and  the  Law.  But 
can  we  try  something  with  Francesca  herself?  Now  think, 
father.  Emanuel  Elveda  does  not  know  that  he  has  a 
daughter.  Francesca  does  not  know  that  she  has  a  father 
living.  Suppose  I  can  bring  them  to  each  other  without 
telling  them  what  we  know  ?  Francesca  will  be  attracted  by 
the  man  from  the  ver>  beginning.  Oh !  I  am  sure  of  it.  His 
eyes,  that  rest  on  one,  tnd  seem  to  read  your  thoughts ;  hia 
face,  which  might  be  the  face  of  the  Propliet  Elisha  himself ; 
his  voice— his  manner — will  strike  straight  in*o  Francesca's 
imagination.  She  will  respect  him ;  she  will  soon  reverence 
him ;  she  will  be  prepared  to  learn  that  he  is  her  father,  and 
that  once  learned,  she  will  obey  him  in  everything.' 

'  Well,  my  dear ' — Mr.  Angelo  was  not  sufficiently  versed 
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in  the  feminine  mind  to  comprehend  the  subtlety — '  it  eeemfl 
to  be  beating  about  the  bush.  For  my  own  part,  I  shnuld 
have  driven  the  girl  over  there  in  a  hansom  cab,  and  I  should 
just  have  said,  "  Francesca  here's  your  Pa,"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  But  perhaps  you're  right.  Or  I  should  have  asked 
them  both  to  luncheon  or  dinner— say,  at  the  Ht.  James's— 
in  a  private  room,  and  introduced  them  over  a  bottle  of  cham- 

Sagne.  I  should  have  said — "Emanuel,  this  is  your  only 
aughter ;  give  her  a  kiss,"  or  words  to  that  effect.' 
Clara  laughed  merrily.  *  Oh  !  Emanuel — and  Francesca 
— at  the  St.  James's — over  a  bottle  of  champa^o  t  It's  too 
delicious  to  think  of  it.  No,  father,  you  can  take  a  common, 
plain  girl  like  me  to  a  restaurant  and  you  can  give  me  cham- 
pagne. I  like  it.  But  Francesca  and  Emanuel !  Oh  I '  b^he 
laughed  again.    '  No,  mpr  plan  is  better.' 

♦  Clara,  my  dear,'  said  iier  father,  admiringly.  *  1  regret 
less  and  less  every  day  the  money  I  laid  out  upon  your  edu- 
cation. It  isn't  only  the  books  and  things  you've  learned. 
It's  the  knowledge  of  tl  world,  and  society,  and  young 
ladies.  Now,  do  you  know,  my  dear,  I  confess  that  I  should 
have  stuck  to  the  idea  of  St.'  James's  and  the  little  lunch. 
But  if  you  pull  this  thing  through  and  save  the  money  for  the 
family,  I  shall  say — I  shall  say,  Clara — tnat  you  ought  t  j  have 
been  a  boy.  And  I  don't  think  you  can  pay  any  girl  any 
greater  compUment.' 

CHAPTER   XIV 

AN  EXPLANATION 

'  You  are  displeased  with  me,^  mother.  I  have  seen  it  for  a 
long  time.' 

•  No,  Francesca.*  The  elder  lady  laid  down  her  pen  and 
turned  her  chair.  '  Sit  down  and  let  us  talk.  I  am  not  diR- 
pleased.  I  have  no  right  to  be  displeased  with  anything  you 
do.  You  are  free  to  work  out  your  own  career.  I  am  only 
disappointed.  I  think  I  have  the  right,  my  child,  to  feel 
some  disappointment.' 

*  Yes  —oh ! — yes— and  yet *    She  paused,  standing  with 

joined  hands,  like  a  little  girl  trying  to  find  an  excuse. 

There  comes  a  time  in  every  case  of  trouble  when  an  Ex- 
planation is  necessary.    First,  the  little  rift—  the  consciousness 
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on  one  side  of  having  given  cause  for  offeree,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  being  offended— then  the  silence,  with  tacit  consent, 
on  the  subject:  then  the  awkward  subject  which  must  be 
avoided :  then  the  widening  of  the  rift :  then  the  constraint : 
tlien  the  sickness,  decay,  and  death  of  love,  unless  the  Ex- 
planation !4  ps  in,  like  a  Physician,  to  heal  and  restore.  And, 
perhaps,  though  the  little  rift  be  mended,  there  remains  for 
ever  the  memory  with  the  scar.  In  certain  circles  the  Ex- 
planation is  called  a  Speaking  up  or  out.  '  I  must  Speak  up, 
and  1  will,*  says  the  girl  to  her  lover.  '  Don't  go  to  think  1 
am  one  to  be  trodden  on ;  I  shall  Speak  up.'  Or  one  says  to 
her  friend  after  the  row :  *  I  had  to  Speak  out,  and  I  (I'd,  once 
for  all.  Now  he  knows ;  and  if  he  never  comes  near  mt  again, 
so  much  the  better.'  The  Explanation  in  such  a  case  is 
generally  a  Surgeon,  who  finally  cuts  the  pair  in  two,  so  that 
they  may  go  different  wayt)  hereaftei  and  scowl  when  they 
meet.  The  time,  you  see,  was  arrived  for  one  or  other  of 
these  two  ladies  to  have  an  Explanation. 

'  Sit  down,  dear,'  said  Madame  Elveda, '  and  let  us  talk  a 
little.'  Francesca,  however,  remained  standing.  *  See !  * 
Hlie  continued,  looking  round  her  table,  which  was  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  letters,  pamphlets,  reports,  and  papers. 
*  The  work  to  which  I  set  my  hand  twenty  years  ago  has 
grown,  as  you  see  and  know.  I  came  here  because  London  is 
the  true  centre  of  all  such  work  as  mine.  I  published  my 
bocfk,  I  took  this  house,  I  opened  it  freely  to  all  who  were 
working  for  the  same  end — the  elevation  ana  the  emancipation 
of  women.  All  those  who  work  for  women,  whether  I  approve 
their  methods  or  not,  come  here— this  is  their  house,  I  am 
their  Leader.  One  moment,  Francesca,  and  you  shall  have 
your  say.  I  repeat  that  I  am  the  Leader :  I  have  gathered  all 
the  strings  into  my  own  hands.  No  woman  has  ever  before 
occupied  such  a  position  as  I  now  hold.  I  ai  1  the  Leader.  Is 
this  true,  Francesca  ? ' 

'  Of  course,  it  is  quite  true.* 

'  It  is  also  true,  is  it  not,  that  I  have  done  my  best  to  fill 
YOU  with  the  doctrines  that  I  preach  and  profess  ?  And  you 
have  known  ever  since  you  could  understand  anything  what  1 
hoped  of  you  when  you  should  arrive  at  womanhood  ? ' 

*  Yes — I  have  always  known  that.' 

'Francesca — I  ask — have  I  not  the  right  to  be  dis- 
appomted  ? ' 
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*  My  dear  mother,  what  can  I  say  ?  It  is  all  qnite  true. 
And  yet ' 

'  At  our  meetings  you  either  sit  silent,  distraite,  inattentive ; 
or  yru  look  impatient — no  girl's  face  ever  betrayed  her  emotions 
as  yours  does.  You  never  talk  about  the  work ;  you  show 
no  kind  of  interest  in  it.  Yet  it  is  the  work  of  mv  life — I 
have  lived  for  no  other  object — except  it  be  that  of  bringing 
70U  up  to  succeed  me  and  to  carry  it  on.' 

'  I  am  a  degenerate  daughter,  indeed.' 

'What  has  come  between  us,  child?  Until  quite  lately — 
until  a  few  weeks  ago — you  were  still  eager  and  interested.  Has 
anything  happened  ? ' 

*  Yes,  a  great  deal  ha*^  happened,  and  all  in  the  last  week 
or  two.  I  seem  to  have  awakened.  Everything  looks  dififerent. 
It  began  with  that  business  of  Harold  and  his — you  know ' — 
she  blushed  and  looked  guilty.  '  He  asked  me  if  I  would  marry 
him.  Well,  I  gave  him  an  answer — such  an  answer  as  you 
approved.  You  expected  that  answer  of  mo,  did  you  not  ? 
Well,  I  gave  it.  Mother,  you  have  constantly  assured  me  that 
I  am  free,  but  I  have  only  been  free  since  I  gave  that  answer 
to  Harold.  I  gave  it  dutifully,  and  because  I  believed  that 
whatyou  wished  must  be  right.' 

'Well,  child,  and  is  it  not  right  ?  * 

'  I  do  not  know.  Bince  then  I  have  been  considering  the 
subject  as  a  free  woman,  not  as  your  daughter.  Can  you 
blame  me  for  using  my  freedom  ?  In  obedience  to  you  I  aent 
away  my  lover.  There  is,  therefore,  no  more  love  for  me  in 
the  world.  Perhaps  that  is  as  well.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not 
as  well.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  become  the 
dutiful  wife  of  any  other  man.  But  remember,  I  have  given 
up  love  in  obedience  to  you,  and  without  considering  the 
matter  at  all.  That  done,  I  began  to  look  into  things  for  my- 
self.' 

'  You  will  never  regret  that  answer,  Francesca.* 

'  You  think  not?  But  it  was  the  question,  not  the  answer, 
that  I  had  to  consider.  What  did  that  mean  ?  After  Harold 
went  away  I  began  to  reflect  for  the  first  time  what  Love 
might  mean — applied  to  myself,  mind — not  to  an  abstract  un- 
conditioned person— to  myself.' 

•Well?' 

Madame  Elveda  looked  up  sharply. 

*  I  see  myself/  said  the  girl,  hfting  her  head,  and  looking 
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into  i»paoe,  '  standing  beside  him — beside  the  real  man,  you 
know — that  is  the  first  thing  in  Love :  you  get  at  the  real 
creature  whom  nobody  knows  but  yourself— without  any 
uniforms  and  liveries  and. trappings  and  titles — the  real  man 
as  he  really  is.  I  say,  I  see  myself  standing  beside  him  and 
close  to  him,  so  that  I  understand  for  the  first  time  how  great 
and  noble  he  really  is — while  I  myself  am  so  small  and  so 
weak.  I  see  that  I  can  love  him  chiefly  because  he  is  so  great 
and  so  strong.  I  tremble  because  I  am  so  weak  and  so  small. 
How  can  he  love  me  ?  Oh  !  mother,  how  could  such  a  girl  as 
I  feel  anvthing  but  little  and  feeble  in  tho  presence  of  such  a 
man  ?  Yet  it  does  not  humiliate  me  that  he  is  my  superior. 
The  greater  he  became  the  more  I  should  lovf^  him.  Can  any 
woman  love  a  man  unless  she  respects  him?  Can  she  respect 
him  unless  he  is  ^eater  than  herself  ?  Can  jhe  marry  him 
unless  she  loves  him  ?  And  after  she  has  married  such  a  man 
—whom  she  respects  so  much — how  can  she  ever  venture  to 
call  herself  his  equal  ?  * 

'  Humph !  But  the  man  is  said  to  worship  the  woman. 
Would  not  your  lover  be  thinking  much  the  same  of  you  ? ' 

'  He  oould  not  unless  he  foolishly  mistook  the  worth  of  her 
dress  and  her  jewels  for  the  worth  of  the  woman  herself.  Well, 
mother,  these  thoughts  have  filled  my  mind  ever  since  that 
morning.  Before  that  I  never  considered  what  Love  might 
mean,  nor  how  Love  might  break  down  all  your  arguments.' 

'  I  hope,  then,  that  you  will  speedily  desist  from  the  con- 
sideration of  so  dangerous  a  subject.' 

Francesca  shook  her  head.  '  I  think  not,'  she  replied 
gravely.  '  Since  most  women  marry,  it  is  at  least  an  important 
subject.' 

'  Think,  then,  that  man  and  woman,  equal  by  nature,  may 
possess  qualities  which  differ  and  yet  supplement  each  other. 
But  we  only  claim  for  woman  a  recognised  equality :  an  equal 
share  in  the  management  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  the  house. 
The  greatest  fool  in  the  world  has  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  civic 
rights  equal  to  those  of  the  wisest  man.  Assure  her  legal 
equaUty  to  woman — she  will  herself  take  care  of  the  rest.' 

Fnmcesca  shook  her  head. 

*  If  the  man  is  stronger  and  the  woman  loves  himi  he  will 
prevail.' 

'  You  need  not  oonsider  Love  at  all,  F.uneesoa — unless ' 

*  There  is  no  unlessi  mother.   M^  Love  chapter  is  closed. 
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Since  I  cannot  iiccept  IlftmliVs  courtship,  I  can  tliink  of  no 
other  niBn.    That  Ib  why  i  am  froe  to  trll  yon  what  I  havo 
discovered  -  what  Love  would  moat  certainly  mean  to  me.' 
Her  mother  groaned. 

*  You  have  got  all  this  out  of  Ilamld's  propowftl.  Oh ! 
What  fools  women  are  I  How  can  wo  make  them  stand  up  for 
themselves  ?  * 

*Well,  mother,  that  is  my  case  -I  am  of  the  fooln.  J^nt,  of 
course,  there  may  he  marriages  where  people  don't  love  each 
other.  Then  it  would  he  easy  for  each  to  go  his  own  way. 
Neither  would  care.* 

*  Go(k1  heavens  I '  cried  Madame  Elveda.  '  Had  I  known 
what  mischief  that  young  man  was  going  to  do,  he  should 
never  have  entei'ed  this  house.* 

*But — my  dearest  mother— women,  you  sav,  must  be  the 
equals  of  men,  otherwise  -  otherwise—well  -  but — given  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  loves  a  man  greatly  h{»r  superior. 
Equality  in  that  case  is  imposf^ible,  and  submiusion  is  a  joy. 
Will  you  grant  the  possibility  of  such  a  case  ? ' 

*  When  tlie  woman  is  a  fool    yes.' 

*Let  me  go  on  confessing,  mother.  8inoe  I  have  been 
thinking  of  these  things  I  have  begun  to  feel  a  kind  of  repug- 
nance to  the  whole  question.  You  say  that  I  "have  mi 
inattentive  at  your  meetings.  It  is  because  the  subject 
seems  altogether  altered.  The  speeches  of  your  friends  hav.) 
Ix^ome  a  How  of  meaningless  words — words  -wordp  that  1 
know  by  heart — words  that  have  no  meaning.  It  i.s  like  a 
nightmare  to  listen  to  words  that  have  no  moaning.  'J'hero 
is  a  voico  within  me  that  keeps  on  askhig  the  same  question, 
*•  If  women  are  the  equals  of  men,  why  don't  they  prove  it  ?  " 
Thoy  are,  you  sea,  as  well  educated  :  they  would  become 
kiiders  in  everything  if  they  were  iuan's  equals.  Yet  all  the 
leaders  in  everything  are  men — always  men.  And  if  we  score 
a  little  triumph  of  a  degree  at  Cambridge,  we  rejoice  as  much 
as  if  Huxley  were  a  woman  or  Darwin  were  in  petticoats. 
Why  don't  women  prove  th(^ir  equality  ?  And  why,  when  a 
woman  loves  a  man,  does  she  cheerfully  become  his  servant  ? 
Why  do  not  women  who  love  their  husbands  assert  their 
equality  ?  * 

Madame  Elveda  listened  with  ominous  gloom.  '  You  arc 
free,*  she  said, '  to  develop  any  Ime  of  thought  you  please,  or 
to  take  up  any  line  of  &3tion.    If  you  resolve  upon  devoting 
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youFBclf  to  th©  (tefltruction  of  your  mother's  lifelong  work,  you 
can  (lo  HO.    I  will  not  try  to  prevent  you.' 

•  Indeed,  mothor,  T  could  never — oh  I  it  is  cruel  to  ihink 
that  I  could  attnok  your  work.' 

*My  dear,  if  you  are  not  with  me  vou  are  against  mo. 
Mv  daughter  mine    cannot  be  neutral. 

'  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?    Hhall  1  pretend  7  * 

*  No.  Dut  think  seriounly  about  the  questions — the  great 
questionf^— ub  iHSue.  Put  aside  this  nonsense  about  Love, 
which  is  only  an  incident— an  illusion—a  pleasant,  short- 
lived dream.  Suppose  you  have  had  it ;  let  it  paBs.  Con- 
sider the  groat  question  of  woman's  condition,  rerhaps  you 
might  with  advantage  read  my  book  again.' 

'  I  know  it  by  heart — except  the  figures ;  the  degradation 
of  women,  their  hard  lot,  their  miserable  wages.  1  know  it 
all.' 

'  And  yet  you  cannot  work  for  them.  Is  your  heart  of 
stone,  Francesca  ? ' 

'  Indeed,  it  may  be,  for  all  I  know.    Perhaps  it  is.' 

'  If  I  have  failed  to  oonvinoe  my  own  daughter  I  have 
failed  indeed.' 

'  How  shall  I  explain,  mother  ?  You  have  convinced  me 
that  there  are  very  great  injustices.  When  we  discussed  the 
position  and  condition  of  women  at  Newnham  I  used  to 
employ  your  facts  and  your  arguments.  I  had  the  greatest 
HucccHS  with  them.  They  convinced  everybody ;  but,  some- 
how, they  moved  nobody.  How  is  it  that  arguments  never 
move  anybody?  The  poets  and  the  novelists  move  the 
world— logic  never  moves.  We  all  agreed  that  we  were  the 
equals  of  man :  we  would  never,  never  show  submission  to 
any  man.  And  now  I  hear  that  they  are  all  marrying  in  the 
usual  way  without  any  more  heroics  about  submission.' 

'  That  means  that  under  existing  social  arrangements  they 
can  only  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  personal  freedom  by 
accepting  the  authority  of  a  husband.' 

•i  read  once  of  a  parson  who  preached  himself  into  in- 
fidelity. Sometimes  I  think  that  this  is  my  case.  My  argu- 
ments no  longer  persuade  me — they  are  sounds  and  words 
carrying  no  sense.  Woman  is  man's  equal.  Oh  I  you  have 
proved  it  in  your  to'^k  and  in  your  articles  and  pamphlets. 
All  the  women  in  the  world  except  one  or  two  take  the  lowef 
()lace  without  revolt  or  murmur — they  have  never  in  any 
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single  line  of  intellectual  work  provod  thoinsolves  hiR  equal  — 
aiul  tlu>y  only  love  a  man  wliun  tliuv  feci  him  to  be  greater 
and  Btrongcr  thun  themselves.  All  that  proves  nothing. 
And  yet  -  I  say  these  things,  mother,  because  they  explain 
my  present  condition.     Perhaps  it  is  a  passing  cloud.' 

'  Let  us  pass  by  the  married  women.  Consider  only  the 
women  who  work.    The  field  is  largo  enough.* 

*  The  simple  condition  of  women  who  have  to  work. 
Weil,  mother,  my  case  as  regards  these  people  is  even  worse. 
When  i  read  about  women  oppressed  and  starved — whether 
in  London,  or  Paris,  or  Berlin — it  is  no  more  to  me  than  if 
I  were  reading  of  women  in  China.  They  are  just  as  far  oif 
and  just  as  unreal.    I  have  got  no  heart,  I  believe.' 

'  But  this  is  not  natural,  Francesca.  Why  should  irhey  be 
unreal  ? ' 

'  Mother,  is  it  not  a  natural  result — if  you  come  to  think 
of  it — of  the  life  we  have  led  ?  What  have  I  got  to  do  with 
the  world,  who  have  been  brought  up  outside  the  world? 
Oh,  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  acted  for  the  best,  and  when  you 
parted  with  your  husband  you  left  his  People,  and,  I  suppose, 
your  own.  Consider.  I  am  the  only  girl  in  the  whole  world, 
1  think,  who  has  no  cousins ' — here  her  mother  changed 
colour — *  no  brothers,  sisters,  relations  of  any  kind,  no  family 
ties,  no  memories,  no  religion,  no  home,  no  country  even — 
nothing  at  all  to  connect  me  with  the  world  except  the  things 
of  birth  and  growth  and  dicay,  not  even  a  playfellow  or  a 
schoolfellow.  Wheu  I  went  to  Newnham  it  was  a  new  expe- 
rience for  me  to  find  girls  whose  minds— and  Jiearts— were 
full  of  other  people.  It  made  me  envious  sometimes,  wretched 
sometimes,  to  feel  myself  so  lonely.  Why,  I  remember  one 
girl,  for  instance,  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  country  vicar ; 
she  knew  every  soul  in  her  native  village ;  she  taught  the 
children,  nursed  the  sick,  made  clothes  for  the  babies,  played 
the  organ  in  the  church  ;  she  had  half-a-dozen  brothers  and 
sisters ;  one  brother  whom  she  loved  the  most  was  a  prodigal ; 
one  sister  was  married  and  full  of  anxiety  about  her  children. 
All  this  little  world  was  her  own  ;  she  knew  how  everybody 
in  it  felt ;  she  felt  with  them ;  she  was  never  alone ;  her  own 
self  seemed  lost.  Through  them  her  sympathies  went  out 
here  and  there  in  long  reaches.  To  me,  what  are  these 
people?  Shadows— shadows.  I  cannot  feel  for  them — I 
have  no  heart.    Now  this  girl  was  the  servant  of  all  these 
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people — their  submissive  servant— becauue  sbe  loved  them 
all.  She  is  now  engaged,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  she 
will  never  ask  herself  whether  she  is  the  equal  of  her  lover  or 
not.' 

'  You  make  me  more  unhappy,  child,  than  I  can  say.' 

'  I  am  very  sorr^.  But  I  have  nearly  finished.  In  my 
present  frame  of  mmd  you  see  that  I  cannot  possibly  help 
ycu  in  your  work.  I  am  quite  out  of  harmony  with  it.  I 
understand— just  through  considering  how  it  might  have  been 
had  I  alloweid  myself  to  love  Harold — that  the  submissive 
wife  may  be,  after  all,  the  happiest — I  suspect  that  women 
are  not  the  intellectual  equals  of  men,  any  more  than  they 
are  his  physical  equals.  In  short,  I  am  in  a  state  of  doubt 
and  confusion.  Whether  it  will  last  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
They  say  that  in  religion  people  sometimes  pass  through 
phases  of  doubt  and  come  out  only  the  stronger.  Perhaps  I 
may  do  the  same  thing.* 

'  Perhaps,  if  you  do  not  mix  up  imaginarv  love  and  non- 
sense. What  do  ^ou  propose,  however  ?  Will  you  face  these 
foolish  doubts,  child,  and  knock  them  over  ?  Believe  me,  they 
are  but  bogies — not  real  objections.' 

'  I  would  rather  imitate  Jephthah's  daughter  and  mourn 
my  loveless  fate  upon  the  mountains — perhaps  in  the  long 
run,  she  overcame  her  doubts  and  acknowledged  her  father's 
wisdom.  I  should  like  to  sit  in  my  own  room — which  would 
stand  for  mountains—  secluded  from  a  world  which  I  do  not 
know,  and,  while  I  was  considering  these  doubts,  cultivate 
Art  with  such  girls  as  I  could  get  to  sit  with  me.' 

'  Would  a  life  of  Art  satisfy  your  soul  ?  Mj  dear,  I  offer 
you  a  life  of  Action.' 

'  I  do  not  know  what  would  satisfy  my  soul.  In  imagi- 
nation I  see  a  submissive  wife,  who  tells  me  she  is  happiest. 
Perhaps,  mother,  we  might  go  back  to  our  old  life,  and  wander 
about  from  hotel  to  hotel,  and  watch  through  the  windows  the 
Passing  Show.' 

'  Oh,  Francesca  I '  Her  mother  took  her  hands,  but  the 
girl  drew  back. 

'  There  is  another  thing,  however.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  me — I  don't  know  whether  it  will  be  of  any  use — I  have 
very  little  faith  in  it— still,  if  you  like,  I  will  try  it — seeing 
that  I  am  80  out  of  harmony  with  ^onr  work,  it  worJd  be 
better  for  you—and  for  both  of  ub— if  I  left  you  for  awhile^ 
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I  am  told  that  it  in  not  good  for  me  to  brood  and  worry  about 
difficulties  in  my  own  room.  To  bo  sure,  I  am  more  used  to  be 
alone  than  most  girlfl.  And  a  plan  has  been  suggested — if  it 
meets  with  your  approval/ 

'  You  have  your  freedom,  Franoesca.  Since  you  came  of 
age  you  have  your  own  banking  account.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  my  consent.' 

'  That  is  a  fa^on  de  parler,  mother.  You  know  that  I 
could  not  undertake  any  serious  B^<ep  without  your  consent, 
and  this  is  a  very  serious  step.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  change  of  all  my  surroundings :  1  am  to  leave 
this  house  and  go  to  live  in  small  lodgings  in  a  quarter 
filled  with  workmg  people,  and  see  the  working  world — 
talk  to  it  face  to  face— the  working  orld,  of  which  I  have 
heard  so  much  and  seen  so  little.  'erhaps  in  this  way  I 
shall  return  to  sympathy  with  your  work.  I  do  not  know 
— the  thing  may  fail.  I  am  not  hopeful.  I  am  not  going 
with  any  charitable  purpose.  The  pity  and  the  love  for 
these  sisters  of  mine  which  my  'lard  heart  cannot  feel  may 
come  to  me  when  I  understand  that  they  are  truly  my 
sisters  -if  I  can  once  understand  such  a  thing.  Perhaps, 
when  I  get — if  ever  I  can  get — a  heart  of  m,  vn,  I  shall  be 
able  to  understand  and  to  move  the  hearts  of  others.' 

Afterwards  Francesca  reproached  hqirself  for  these  words. 
What  had  her  mother  done  except  to  write  papers  and 
books  and  articles  ? 

*  Indeed,  Franceaca,'  said  her  mother  coldly,  'after  this 
extraordinary  revelation — though  I  cannot  understand  it  at 
all — some  such  step  is  clearly  desirable.  A  complete  change 
of  scene  and  companions  is  perhaps  necessary.  Onlv,  be 
careful  of  your  companions.  1  consent,  since  you  wish  for 
my  consent ;  and  I  approve,  since  you  wish  for  my  approval.' 

*  I  am  going  to  lodge  in  the  house  of  a  young  woman 
who  teaches  music.  She  will  go  about  with  me.  The  thing 
has  been  arranged  by  a  cousin  of  hers.  She  is  quite  re- 
spectable, belonging  to  the  class  of  women  who  work.  Well, 
mother,  if  this  fails,  I  suppose  everything  will  fail.  You 
must  give  me  up,  and  I  will  sit  down  for  the  rest  of  my  life 
and  look  out  of  window  at  the  Passing  Show.' 

You  understand  at  whose  suggestirc  nnd  persuasion 
this  notable  enterpiise  was  set  afoot,  CiarH-  lost  rry  time  in 
carrying  oui  her  idea  ;  she  would  make  F.^jicodOft  kjiawn  to 
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her  own  father.  There  was  the  danger  of  one  or  the  other 
fintling  out  the  name  common  to  both,  but  it  was  Emanuel's 
humour  to  call  everybody  by  what  we  others  call  their 
Christian  name,  and  neither  Francesca  nor  he  himself  was  of 
a  curious  mind.  I^ooiier  or  later  the  thing  would  certainly 
be  discovered.  Francesca  might  discover  it:  her  father 
might  discover  it.     She  herself  might  reveal  the  secret. 

She  went  straight  to  the  point.  '  You  are  getting  too 
full  of  fancies,  Francesca,'  she  said.  '  You  want  a  change  of 
scene  and  thoughts  and  company.    Let  me  prescribe  for  you.' 

'Your  prescription  would  be  Brighton  or  Eastbourne, 
Clara.    Another  hotel.    No,  thank  you.' 

•  My  prescription  is  going  to  be  a  very  different  thing. 
I  shall  take  you,  to  begin  with,  out  of  this  atmosphere  of 
jap  ine  and  lily.  You  shall  go  with  me  where  you  will  get 
nothing  but  plain  fresh  air — as  fresh  as  they  can  get,  that  is. 
You  are  unhappy  with  your  mother  because  you  are  full  of 
doubts  and  questions.  You  are  no  longer  in  harn»^  ly  with 
her  ideai%  and  you  are  not  clear  about  your  own.  ^cc,  now, 
what  I  Tsill  do  for  you.  I  have  a  cousin  of  whom  I  have  told 
you,  my  cousin  Nell.  Well,  Nelly  is  a  teacher  of  music  ;  she 
teaches  the  banjo  and  the  piano  and  the  concertina.  She  lives 
in  a  house  of  her  own.  Her  father,  who  is  on  the  Turf, 
Hometiraes  pays  the  rent  and  sometimes  forgets  it,  and  Nell 
keeps  herself  oy  her  lessons.  I  have  spoken  to  her  about  you. 
She  will  let  you  have  a  bedroom  and  a  share  of  the  sitting- 
room  whenever  there  arc  no  pupils.  And  she  will  take  you 
about  and  show  you  the  working  world — the  real  workers,  not 
the  working  world  of  statistics — so  many  thousands  of  women 
workiiif  'or  so  little  a  day,  so  many  millions  of  submissive 
wives — but  the  world  as  it  is.  Thien,  perhaps,  you  will  under- 
stand something.  You  shall  see  th:^  ?,ut-throat  competition, 
after  which  you  will  not  talk  so  glily — not  that  you  ever  do 
-about  sweaters.  Oh,  you  don't  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get 
work,  to  sell  work,  to  pay  your  way  at  all ;  nor  how  many 
there  are  who  are  never  ablj  to  climb  up  out  of  the  dreadful 
ruck.  And  you  will  understand,  when  you  see  the  misery, 
how  strong  must  be  the  resolution  to  get  out  of  it,  and  how 
brave  and  patient  imd  clever  must  be  the  man  who  does  suc- 
ceed. And,  if  you  look  about,  you  will  discover  who  are  the 
nien  that  succeed.  They  ^  of  our  People,  Francesca — that 
is,  of  my  People.    They  are  the  Jews  who  havd  these  quali- 
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lies  and  are  so  brave  and  patient.  Down  helow— I  have  seert 
it — there  is  trample,  trample,  trample  for  the  weak ;  and 
there  is  fighting,  fighting,  and  fighting  -  all  the  time  for  the 
strong.' 

'  You  tempt  me,  Clara.    But  what  will  my  mother  s^  ? ' 

'  Your  mother  is  always  saying  that  you  are  free.  How- 
ever, consult  her.  I  want  to  show  you  what  the  world  is, 
Francesca.  The  women  have  got  to  take  their  share,  mind 
you,  in  the  real  world^without  stopping  to  consider  whether  they 
are  the  equals  of  the  men  or  not.  There  is  no  time  for  idle 
speculation.  Oh !  my  dear  Frances(ia — in  this  house  can  one 
say  it  ?  Can  one  whisper  it  ?  There  isn't  an  atom  of  reality 
in  all  the  advanced  women  put  together,  because  ninety 
women  out  of  everv  hundred  in  the  world  belong  to  the  place 
where  they  trample  and  they  fight,  and  they've  just  got  to 
do  what  they  can  and  make  the  best  of  the  conditions.' 

Francesca  sighed.  '  Y.>u  only  make  matters  worse,'  she 
said.  'The  Passing  Show  was  a •  pretty  play.  Yours  is  a 
bloodthirsty  fight.' 

'  Gome  down  and  see.  There  is  a  man  down  there  who 
will  talk  to  you — such  a  wl^e  man,  Fanchon:  a  kind  of 
Prophet— who  wanders  about  the  world  and  makes  his  obser- 
vations. You  shall  be  made  quite  comfortable.  I  will  go 
over  to  see  you  as  often  as  I  can,  but  ;'ou  will  be  better  with- 
out me,  alone  with  Nelly  and  Emanuel— the  Prophet,  you 
know — Emanuel,  the  Prophet.  Think  it  over,  Francesca,  and 
come  out  of  this  place,  which  is  a  prison,  barred,  though 
gilded  and  scented.  With  Nelly,  at  least,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  ring  a  bell  if  you  want  anything.  I  do  believe,  Fran- 
cesca, if  you  stay  with  her  a  month,  you  will  learn  to  make 
the  puddmgs,  and  you  will  not  even  desire  to  return  to  your 
Magic  Knob.* 

'  The  child  is  packing  up  things,'  said  Melkah,  the  old 
woman,  to  her  mistress.     *  What  is  she  doing  that  for  ? ' 

*  She  is  leaving  us  for  a  week  or  two,  Melkah.  She  is 
going  to  stay  with  friends  for  a  while.' 

'  It  is  not  well  with  her.  She  sits  without  speaking  or 
moving.  She  never  sings  nor  smiles.  Marry  her— marry 
her.  Let  her  marry  the  man  who  loves  her.  Else  her  fancies 
will  turn  to  visions,  and  her  visions  will  abide  ivith  her,  and 
Ehe  will  be  like  unto  one  who  is  stricken  by  the  stars*' 
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'  Look  around  you,  Francesca.'  Clai'a  sat  down  on  the  bed 
and  indicated  with  her  parasol  the  various  points  of  the  com- 
pass represented  by  the  four  corners  of  the  room.  '  This  is 
the  cottage  you  have  deliberately  chosen  instead  of  your 
Palace.  This  room  is  all  that  you  will  have  for  yourself  until 
you  tire  of  things  and  go  home  again — unless  Something 
happens,'  she  adde<l  softly. 

The  room  wa»  certamly  very  small — say,  twelve  feet  by 
eleven.  It  was  also  furnished  as  simply  as  a  bedroom  can 
bd  furnished.  Thai  is  to  Ray,  there  was  a  bed  in  it ;  there 
were  also  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  single  chair,  and  a  washhand- 
stand ;  a  small  cupboard,  a  slip  of  carpet,  and  a  small  looking- 
glass  completed  the  furniture.  To  the  ordinary  eye  it 
suggested  a  housemaid's  room — the  chamber  of  the  under- 
housemaid.  To  Francesca  it  represented  the  furniture  proper 
to  her  CT^periment. 

Standing  on  the  floor,  open,  was  a  trimk,  one  box — a  large 
box,  certainly,  but  one  box  only — which  contained  all  Fran- 
eesca's  '  things.'  This  young  lady  of  society  was  going  to 
stay  an  indefinite  time  in  lodgings,  and  had  actually  brought 
all  her  '  things '  in  one  box.  She  was  engaged  in  unpackmg 
these  things,  laying  them  in  the  drawers  and  hanging  them 
up  in  the  cupboard.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she 
had  done  this  work  for  herself,  ana  there  was  a  novelty  about 
it.  Yet  one  cannot  say  that  she  altogether  liked  it.  Lifting 
and  hanging  and  folding  fatigues  even  the  arms  of  youth. 
While  she  was  thus  busied  the  talk  went  on,  Clara  doing 
most  of  it. 

*  The  room  will  do  very  well,'  Francesca  replied  carelessly. 
'  It  is  not  the  room  that  I  think  about.' 

'  You  have  seen  Nelly.  She  will  be  your  principal  com- 
panion as  long  as  you  choose  to  stay  here,  unless — unless 
Something  happens.'  She  repeated  the  last  words  with  a 
murmur  which  almost  suggested  the  plnase  of  the  old  woman 
who,  when  she  says  *  Something,'  means  the  Black  Box. 

'Nelly  and  I  mean  to  get  on  very  well  together.  And 
Something  will  happen,  I  am  sure.    Oh  1  I  am  already  glad 
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that  I  came.  Something  great  will  happen  to  me  here.  I 
feel  that  1  shall  have  a  great  experience.  As  for  Nellji  we 
shall  get  on.    She  looks  as  goud-natured  and  as  dainty  as  she 

ifl  pretty.* 

'  She  is  what  she  looks — poor  Nell  I  Only  you  will  find 
her — I  don't  know— rather  sharper  of  speech  and  more 
decided  in  manner  than  most  of  the  girls  you  know.  She's 
got  to  keep  herself,  and  the  home  as  well,  for  her  father 
gives  her  very  little.  She  is  breadwinner  and  housekeeper 
and  all,  and  it  makes  her  sharp.  I  am  quite  sure  you  will 
like  her,  Francesca.  Otherwise  I  would  never  have  proposed 
the  tiling.  And  then ' — she  coloured  a  little,  feeling  guilty  of 
conspiracy,  and  being  a  young  conspirator,  not  yet  hardened 
in  crime,  she  could  not  help  changing  colour  and  dropping 
her  eyes — •  and  then  there  is  Emanuel,  you  know.' 

'  Yes ;  there's  always  the  mysterious  Emanuel.  Who  i-< 
ho,  Clara?' 

*  He  is  Nelly's  lodger.' 

'  Oh  1  A  lodger ! '  Francosca's  face  fell.  *  T  thought  wo 
should  be  alone  in  the  house,  Nelly  and  1,  and  tin*  Horvants, 
together.* 

*  The  serv}\!\ts !  My  dear,  the  service  consists  of  one  little 
maid  of  fouvte(»n.  And  1  fsav  you  must  expec^t  to  moot 
I'imanuel  at  all  the  nieals.'  Sho  lookevl  out  of  fcho  window. 
'There  he  is,  sitting  \\\  tho  wuu  -he  can't  get  too  much 
sun — without  a  hat  at  his  work.  He  is  a  wood-carver  by 
trade.' 

*  Oh  r  Again  Francesca's  face  fell.  *  A  wood-carver.  I 
am  to  take  my  dinner  in  the  company  of  a  working  man. 
Well,  why  not  ?  If  it  is  all  in  the  experiment,  Clara,  why 
not  ?  I  shall  imagine  myself  to  be  a  working  woman  before 
1  have  done,  1  dare  say.' 

*  He  is  something  more  than  a  working  man,  Francesca. 
How  much  more  I  leave  you  to  find  but.  Oh !  you  will  find 
him  * — she  laughed — '  a  very  well-trained  working  man. 
Francesca' — Clara  became  very  much  in  earnest,  and  laid 
her  hand  upon  her  frioid's  arm — *  please  please — I  implori 
you — do  not  begin  by  thinking  of  him  as  a  working  man. 
You  shall  know  the  reason  why  afterwards.  WLat  else  he 
is — but  you  shall  find  out  for  yourself.' 

*  Very  well,  Clara,  I  will  think  of  him  as  you  wisb.'  She 
stooped  and  fished  up  a  packet  from  the  interior  of  ti^e  box : 
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a  little  leather  case :  she  opened  it  and  took  out  a  miniature, 
which  she  placed  on  the  mantelshelf. 

*  Heavens ! '  said  Clara,  turning  suddenly  pale.  *  You 
have  brought  the  portrait  of  your  father — ^your  father — 
here ! '  , 

'  Why  not  ?  I  carry  it  about  with  me  always.  It  gives 
me  a  sense  of  protection.  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything  so  long 
as  his  picture  is  boRido  me.' 

'  Here  !    Oh !  1  did  not  expect.  .  ,  ,  But  never  mind * 

Francesca  pushed  aside  the  liM^g  branchofl  of  Virginia 
creeper  which  hung  boforo  tlio  window.  '  We  want  more 
air,'  she  said.  *  Wnat  a  Btiuiige  look-out !  A  great  cemetery 
coy©i\h1  ".vith  tomba.  The  living  on  one  si  le  of  the  house  and 
the  dead  o>\  the  other.  They  sleep  quietly,  Clara.  1  think 
tbt\y  will  not  disturb  me.'  . 

'  The  portrait  of  her  father !  Here  I '  murmured  Clara. 
•  Oh,  she  will  know  him  at  first  sight ! ' 

'  There  is  a  little  garden,'  Francesca  went  on.  '  What  a 
funny  little  garden  !  There  is  a  man  in  it — a  man  with  long 
hair,  sitting  at  a  bench  in  the  sun,  bareheaded,  with  a  panel 
before  )iim.  Clara,  this  is  your  wood-carver,  I  suppose.  He 
looks  very  busy.' 

*  Yes,'  she  said,  '  that  is  our  wood-carver.' 

Francesca  nodded  and  wer\jt  back  to  her  work  of  putting 
away.  Clara  turned  her  eye*  from  the  miniature  on  the 
mantelshelf  to  the  man  in  the  garden. 

*  You  said  you  had  something  else  to  say,  CJura,  while  we 
were  unpacking.' 

'  Yes.  Oh,  yes,,  yes  I — I  hp  d  almost  forgotten.  It  is  only 
that  I  want  you  nou  to  think  any  longer  that  you  are  looking 
out  of  a  hotel  window  at  the  Passing  Show.  You  are  in  the 
Show,  dressed  up  and  ready  to  play  your  own  separate  part. 
No  more  of  the  nest  lined  with  eider-down  and  velvet,  all 
apart  and  secluded.    Here  we  are  in  the  world  of  work.' 

'I  shall  dream  that  I  am  in  it.  But,  of  course,  I  can 
never  be  in  the  wo^Jd,  really,  at  all.  It  isn't  healthy  to  sit 
too  much  at  the  hotel  window,  is  it  ? '  < 

'  Nell  will  go  about  with  you  and  show  you  things — what- 
ever you  would  like  to  see.  But  don't  try  to  see  everything. 
You  can  find  out  what  you  want  in  two  or  three  families  as 
well  as  in  a  thousand:  men  are  all  alike,  I  beUeve,  only 
differently  dressed,  and  we  eat  different  things,  happily.' 
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Glara  shuddered,  for  there  oame  into  the  window,  wafted  \y^ 
the  summer  breath  from  some  neighbour's  house,  a  fragrance 
of  fried  fish. '  <  Nelly,  you  know,  can  only  take  you  about 
among  her  own  People.  If  you  want  to  see  the  other  People 
you  must  ^o  to  the  curates  and  the  sisters  and  the  deaoonesseH 
and  the  Bible  women  and  the  mission  men  and  the  Salvation 
lasses  and  the  young  men  from  the  Universities.  It  y(\\\ 
touch  them  to  see  a  pretty  ^rl  like  you  interested  in  their 
work.    Compassion  and  lovelmess  go  well  together.' 

'I  dare  say  we  shall  not  want  any  other  than  Nelly's 
friends/  « 

'  I  sometimes  think,  Francesca,  that  if  one-tenth  part  of 
the  labour  were  spent  upon  our  People  that  is  yearly  expended 
among  these  Christians  to  lift  them  up  and  drag  them  out  of 
the  mire  and  push  and  shove  them  along  the  ways  of  virtue, 
the  old  reproach  of  our  stifTneckednesR  and  our  stubbornneBs 
would  have  been  broken  down  long  ago.  There  must  be 
something  singularly  attractive  in  being  dirty  and  drunken, 
otherwise  the  London  slums  would  cease  to-morrow.  Fran- 
cesca, don't  be  persuaded  to  go  slumming.  It  does  no  good, 
mind,  except  to  make  one  miserable,  to  find  human  creatures 
living  like  pigs  in  a  sty.  What  you  want  is  the  right  under- 
standing of  humanity ;  and  that,  my  dear,  you  will  get  from 
good  honest  working  people  mi|ch  better  than  from  the  wrecks 
and  the  failures.' 

*  I  will  follow  your  advice,  Clara,'  Franceses  replied, 
smiling.  <  You  brought  me  here.  You  shall  tell  me  what  to 
do.' 

'  I  want  to  drag  you  out  of  yourself,  mv  dear.  If  you  can 
only  feel  that  you  are  like  everybody  else — a  part  of  the 
crowd — you  will  be  transformed.  And  before  I  have  done  I 
will  give  you — what?  You  shall  see.  Such  gifts  as  you 
never  dreamed  of  receiving.  I  shall  make  you  twice  as  rich 
as  ever  you  have  been  before.' , 

'  My  dear  Clara ' — Francesca  was  touched  with  the  sudden 
change  into  earnestness — '  why  do  you  take  so  much  trouble 
about  me  ?    I  am  not  worth  it.' 

'  That,  too,  you  shall  learn,  but  not  to-night.  Well,  now, 
let  us  finish,  because  Nell  will  be  expecting  us.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  talk  to  Nell.  She  won't  understand  your  fine 
ignorance  about  the  rest  of  the  world.  She  will  treat  you  just 
exactly  a&  if  you  were  like  everybody  else— made  up  of  loves 
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ind  affeotioni  and  ooosinflhips  and  tiet)  here  and  there.  Oh  ! 
FranoeBoa  t '  She  dapped  her  hands  and  jumped  off  the  bed 
where  she  was  sitting.  <  I  really  think  there  never  was  such 
a  case  as  yours  in  the  whole  world  before.  You  are  the  only 
person  in  the  whole  world  who  cannot  realise  that  the  men 
and  women  in  it  are  really  real.  Now,  begin  with  Nelly.  She 
ready  to  your  hand— a  capital  subject.    Pinch  her  and 
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stick  pms  into  her,  just  to  find  out  whether  she  cries  out 
when  she  is  hurt,  as  you  do ;  if  she  does,  ^ou  have  advanced 
a  step.  Find  out  what  she  wants — ^you  wiU  easily  do  that — 
poor  thing  i  She  wants  what  we  all  want  oh !  if  you  reflect 
that  you  want  what  she  wants,  it  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
making  you  understand  all  wotnen  ten  times  as  well  as  your 
mother  understands  them.' 

'  What  we  all  want  ?  I  suppose  we  do  not  all  want  the 
same  thing.' 

'  Oh  I  yes,  we  do.  All  the  same  thing.  My  dear  '—she 
caught  Francesca's  hand — *  we  all  want  Love,  xou  as  much 
as  the  meanest  milliner's  girl  in  Regent  Street ;  and  you  had 
it,  and  you  didn't  understand  that  you  wanted  it,  and  you 
threw  it  away — and  all  for  a  stupid,  empty,  false  formula.' 

'You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying,  Clara!'  Fran- 
cesca's cheeks  glowed  and  her  lips  quivered. 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  do  t  Now,  that's  enough.  You  will  find  out 
the  truth,  or  else  I  shall  be  sorry  indeed  that  ever  I  brought 
you  here ;  but  remember,  my  dear,  above  all  things  talk  to 
Emanuel.  Talk  to  him  when  you've  done  pinching  Nelly.' 
Francesca  turned  and  looked  into  the  garden  again  through 
the  Virginia  qreeper.  Just  then  Emanuel  lifted  his  head  and 
looked  up  with  a  sigh  of  weariness.  The  sunlight  fell  full 
upon  his  face.  Heavens !  how  like  it  was  to  Francesca's 
face  I  Clara  glanced  sharply  at  her  friend  to  see  if  perchance 
there  should  be  any  recognition.  None  ?  Strange  1  Yet 
Francesca  had  with  her-r-she  never  went  anywhere  without 
it— the  drawing  of  her  father's  face.  Why  did  she  not  cry 
out  with  wonder  at  the  likeness  ?  But  no,  she  showed  not 
the  least  sign  of  recognition,  or  trouble,  or  doubt.  The  face 
was  twenty  years  older,  yet  the  same  face. 

*  Emanuel,'  Clara  went  on,  watching  for  some  sign  and 
talking  while  she  watched,  '  will  tell  you  many  great  and 
wonderful  things.  He  has  brought  home  with  him  some 
l^eat  :ajd  wondeHul  discovery.    Nobody  knows  yet  what  it  is. 
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He  leans  over  the  garden  wall  and  meditates  npon  it.  My 
dear  I  Emanuel  is  not  a  common  working  man,  nor  is  he  a 
common  man  at  all.  I  have  asked  him  to  be  gracious.  Don't 
mind  his  calling  you  by  your  first  name,  Francesca.  It  is  his 
humour.  He  is  like  a  Quaker  for  that.  In  the  East,  where 
he  has  travelled  a  great  deal,  the  Arabs  call  each  other  by  one 
name  only.    I  don't  believe  he  knows  my  surname — — ' 

'  Is  he  one  of  your  own  People,  Clara  ?  But  I  suppose  he 
must  be.' 

*•  He  is — ^veiy  much.  Like  us,  he  is  a  Spanish  Jew. 
Perhaps,  some  day,  he  will  tell  you  the  family  history.  It  is 
interesting.* 

*  Spanish  ?  I  am  always  coming  across  Spaniards.  Yes. 
If  it  is  like  my  own  history ' 

'It  is  exactly  like  your  own,  Francesca.  Shall  we  go 
down?' 

'Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  about  to  be  cut 
adrift,  and  yet  I  am  not  afraid.  I  am  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, and  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea — ^what  ? ' 

*  You  shall  see.  Something  that  you  little  expect — some- 
thing great.  Just  remember  once  more,  dear,  that  you  are  no 
longer  looking  out  of  the  window  of  a  private  room  in  an 
hotel.  Dear  me!  I  never  before  understood  how  a  man  may 
make  himself  a  veritable  hermitage  out  oi  a  private  room. 
He  needn't  go  into  the  Desert  and  live  in  u  cave  among 
serpents  and  mosquitoes.  He  needn't  put  ci.  sackcloth  and  a 
hair  shirt.  Well,  here  you  are  and  here  I  shall  leave  you. 
And  now — oh  I  There  are  the  rules  of  the  house.  This  is 
tl)e  last  of  the  explaining.  Breakfast  at  eight,  dinner  at  one, 
tea  ttt  five,  supper  at  nine,  simple  living.    No  luxuries.    For 

society,  Emanuel  and  Nell.    Oh  1  And ,'  Clara  hesitated, 

*  there  may  be — I  hope  not — ^but  I  fear  there  may  be  a— 
young  fellow.  He  isn't  Love  himself  exactly — not  with  wings, 
you  £iow,  and  a  bow,  but  he  has  introduced  the  subject  of 
Love,  and — and — ^well,  I  don't  know.  But  he  may  come  in 
some  evening  with  an  offering  of  shrimps — ^Love's  simple  gift 
of  shrimps.    I  hope  not.' 

*  Why  not?' 

'Because,  great. stupid,  he's  a  Christian,  and  she  is  a 
Jewess.  Don't  you  understand  that  it  can't  be  ?  We  must 
not  marry  outside  our  own  People.  And  Nelly's  father  in 
some  things—not  that  on  the  racecourse  he  ever  asks  what  he 
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eats — ^is  the  most  religious  of  men.  If  a  Jewess  marriet^  ont- 
Bide  her  religion  she  leaves  her  People.  Very  well.  That's 
all,  I  think.  Oh  I  You  must  remember  that  Nelly's  pupils 
mostly  come  to  her  in  the  evening.  She  wants  the  parlour 
from  six  to  nine.  And  now  we'll  go  downstairs.  After  tea  I 
shall  go  and  leave  you  to — Emanuel — and,  oh  I  Prancescal ' — 
she  kissed  her  friend  on  the  cheek  after  the  liianner  of  maidens. 
'  You  will,  I  think,  I  hope,  learn  to  be  content  to  be  a  woman- 
only  a  woman — though  you  are  now  so  cold  and  so  proud — 
you  poor  thing !  * 

A  tear  stood  in  her  eye  and  her  voice  broke — ^was  not 
Francesca,  though  she  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  her  own 
cousin?  Was  she  not  contriving  a  beautiful  conspiracy  which 
should  restore  the  fatherless  one  to  her  long-lost  parent,  with 
a  troop  of  cousins,  just  like  quite  ordinary  maidens  ?  *  Oh  ! 
and  I  quite  forgot,'  Clara  turned  round  at  the  head  of  the 
RtairE ;  *  it's  no  use  here  ringing  for  anything.  If  you  do, 
nothing  will  oome  up.  Aladdin  has  lost  his  lamp.  The 
Magic  Knob,  my  dear,  has  lost  its  virtue.' 


CHAPTER   XVI 

*  BID  MB  DISCOURSE  * 

Dropping  into  prose,  Clara  said  that  it  was  past  tea-time, 
and  that  Nelly  would  be  waiting,  and  they  must  go  down- 
stairs. 

Nelly,  in  fact,  was  waiting.  The  tea  was  laid  with  an  un- 
usual ddsplay  of  cake  and  confitures  and  dainty  bread-and- 
butter.  It  was  a  tea  not  likely  to  be  repeated — a  tea  in  honour 
of  her  visitor:  this  young  lady,  fabulously  rich^  who  could 
make  her — ^Nelly,  rich,  and  never  feel  it.,  This  mental  atti- 
tude in  the  presence  of  a  rich  person,  is  quite  intelligible,  and 
therefore  universal.  Who,  among  poor  men  suffering  from 
poverty,  can  stand  before  a  very  rich  man  without  the  wonder- 
ful thought  that  this  man,  ivithout  feeling  it^  as  they  think 
and  say,  could  remove  from  him  the  reproach  of  poverty  ? 
Inept  poor  man !  The  rich  man  could  not  remove  the  reproach 
of  ineptitude  which  keeps  you  poor.  Go !  get  ability,  and 
then  you  will  be  able  to  stand  upright  before  your  rich  man 
with  no  such  envious  yearning,    But  Nelly  had  never  before 
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been  in  the  oompanyof  a  rich  person,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  she  had  been  encouraged,  to  respect  worldly  wealth  above 
all  earthly  things.  Therefore,  she  sat  nervously  behind  h^r 
tea-tray  arranging  her  cups  and  saucers,  and  wondered  r^hat 
the  rich  girl  wanted  down  there — among  the  folk  who  ^ork. 
Clara  had  told  her  this  and  that ;  but  the  more  Clara  talked 
about  it  the  less  Nelly  understood.  What  did  Francesca 
Elveda — her  mother  worth  millions — want  that  she  should 
leave  her  lap  of  luxury  and  come  down  to  this  simple,  if  re- 
spectable, six-roomed  house  in  a — well,  respectable,  though 
not  elevated,  suburban  terrace?  Standing  itt  the  table  was 
the  lodget — Emanuel — the  working  man  whom  Francesca 
was  so  carefully  entreated  not  to  consider  as  a  working  man. 
He  had  not  changed  his  dress — he  still  wore  his  working 
jacket.  Francesca  had  expected  a  frock  coat  at  least.  But 
he  showed  no  consciousness  of  being  dressed  otherwise  than 
was  right.  He  stood  aside  when  the  two  girls  entered  the 
room,  and  waited  to  be  introduced.  This  Clara  made  haste 
to  do.  :v   <'  V 

Now,  this  was  the  first  scene  or  situation — ^which  might 
very  well  be  the  last — Francesca  was  to  be  presented  to  her 
own  father.  She  had  his  portrait  upstairs  on  the  mantel- 
shelf. Why  should  she  not  recognise  him  ?  Yet,  why  should 
she  ?  We  have  already,  in  the  chapter  on  Coincidence  which 
goes  before,  called  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  face 
of  twenty-five  and  the  face  of  forty-five  or  fifty.  Would  you 
know  yourself,  dear  reader  of  forty-five,  when  you  consider 
that  old  portrait  ?  Would  your  daughter  know  you  if  she  had 
not  seen  you  during  all  those  years  ?  Would  she  know  you 
if  she  had  never  seen  you  at  all,  except  in  a  portrait  taken  at 
twenty-five  ?  Would  she  recognise  you  if  she  had  nothing  to 
go'  by — no  shifting  changes  in  the  light— look  of  the  eyes — 
trick  of  stooping  shoulders — chin  in  the  air — carriage  of  the 
figuite — no  familiar  music  of  your  voice — no  gesture — nothing 
but  the  face  that  changes  not — the  face  painted  by  the  sun  ? 
Would  she  recognise  you  if,  in  addition,  your  short  hair  had 
grown  long,  your  brown  beard  was  flecked  with  grey,  your 
smooth  face  was  lined,  and  your  eyes  were  half  hidden  with 
glasses  ?  Would  >our  daughter,  again,  recognise  you  if  you 
appeared  before  her,  not  in  the  guise  of  a  gentleman,  with  a 
boiled  shirt  and  a  white  collar  and  a  frock  coat  all  buttoned 
down  before,  and  white  hftnds,  but  in  the  dress  of  a  better- 
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class  working  man  with  a  flannel  shirt,  having  a  flannel 
collar,  and  a  square  jacket  with  pockets,  and  weather-browned, 
work-hardened  hands  ? 

'  Francesca,  dear,'  ClarS  turned  furioasly  red,  and  plunged 
at  once  into  her  situation,  taking  it  rather  too  quickly  for  tho 
audience,  had  there  been  any.  '  This  is  Emanuel.  It  is  his 
special  wish  to  be  addressed,  and  to  call  us,  by  the  first  name 
only.  Emn>nuel,  this  is  my  friend  Francesca  of  whom — of 
whom — of  whom  I  spoke  to  you — Francesca — ^who  has  come 
— come  to  stay  here.'  Without  any  apparent  reason  Clara 
hesitated,  stammered,  and  showed  every  sign  of  nervousness. 
But  she  also  watched  the  two  people  wliom  she  presented  to 
each  otJier,  glancing  curiously  from  one  to  the  other.  Ther« 
was  not  in  either  fa^ "  a  spark  of  recognition  or  even  of  sus- 
picion or  surprise.  Yet,  to  her,  who  knewy  the  two  faces  were 
exactly  alike :  the  secret  was  proclaimed ;  she  was  only  aston- 
ished that  Nelly  did  not  cry  out,  'Why,  Francesca  is  his 
daughter  I '  or  that  Emanuel  did  not  exclaim,  gravely,  cer- 
tainly, *  Why,  you  must  be  my  child  I '  or  that  Francesca 
herself  did  not  stoop  and  kiss  his  hand,  crying,  '  My  father  ! 
I  have,  then,  a  father  1  I  know  you  by  your  likeness  to  my- 
self ! '  None  of  these  things  happened.  Therefore,  she  went 
on,  *  Emanuel,  I  want  you  to  be  very  kind  to  Francesca.  Tell 
her  things— anything.  Although  she  is  only  i,  woman,  she 
is  really  intelligent.  Tell  her  some  of  the  things  you  have 
told  me — some  of  your  experiences — your  travels — ^your  learn- 
ing—your science — everything.' 

Emanuel  bowed  low.  Francesca,  perhaps  prepared  by 
what  Clara  had  told  her,  perceived  that  here  was  a  man  to  be 
remarked.  Not,  certainly,  a  common  working  man.  There 
was  a  strange  beauty  in  his  face  :  in  his  serious  eyes  :  and  in 
his  expression,  which,  steady  and  full  of  purpose,  conveyed  a 
Jiiense  of  strength.  As  Clara  had  predicted,  she  was  attracted — or 
vit  least  interested — from  the  very  first.  When  he  bowed  i\nd 
when  he  spoke  it  was  with  the  manner  of  a  Duke.  Francesca 
knew  no  more  about  Dukes — French  and  Italian  Dukes  not 
counting — than  her  biographer ;  but  when  one  speq>ks  of  the 
Ducal  manner  one  arrives  at  it  by  a  rapid  and  easy  calcula- 
tion. One  knows  the  plain  Mister — his  plain  maimers  :  one 
rises  to  those  of  an  Esquire :  a  Knight  Bachelor — manners 
just  a  little  bit  exalted :  a  Knight  of  the  Bath— manners 
9\ximi^  distmgoished :  a  Baronet— manners  almost  lordly :  a 
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iiaron ;  and  so  on,  till  one  arrives  at  the  giddy  elevation  of  a 
Duke  and  the  Ducal  manner*  On  this  pinnacle,  like  some 
Simon  taking  hi;  title  proudly  from  his  Pillar,  stood  Emanuel, 
the  Wood-Oarver,  illustrating  how  fine  the  manner  of  a  Duke 
may  be. 

'  Clara  exaggerates  my  powers  of  interesting  you/  he  said. 
'But  I  will  do  what  I  can.  Francesca,  since  that  i^  your 
name,  I  am  at  your  service.'  His  speech,  like  that  of  the  girl 
herself,  had  something  of  a  foreign  accent,  but  his  voice  was 
musical  and  flexible.  Clara  could  not  understand  why  he 
looked  at  Francesca  so  curiously.  It  was  not  the  look  of 
recognition  that  she  expected.  Probably  he  would  proceed  to 
ask  her  a  question  which  would  lead  to  explanations.  Better 
if  the  discovery  were  deferred.  Better  for  them  to  become 
acquainted  first.  But  she  sat  curious,  expectant,  and  rather 
afraid. 

*  Come,*  cried  Nelly,  tapping  a  cup  with  a  spoon.  *  The 
tea  is  getting  cold.    Please  leave  off  talking  and  begin.' 

Francesca  took  a  chair.  But  Emanuel,  standing  over  the 
table,  took  the  loaf  in  his  hands  and  said  something  in  Hebrew. 
Then  he  cut  the  bread  and  gave  to  each  a  piece.  As  ^his  little 
ceremony  was  repeated  at  every  meal,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
associate  it  after  a  little  with  the  function  called  '  Grace,'  a 
thing  omitted  in  hotels  and  at  tables-d'hdte.  Francesca, 
indeed,  was  not  acquainted  with .  even  the  shortest  formula  of 
grace — a  defect  due  to  her  exceptional  up-bringing.  She  re- 
marked it,  merely  as  a  custom  of  BeHgion.  The  man  who 
repeated  the  Prayer  brake  bread  and  divided  it. 

This  done,  Emanuel  sat  down,  and  received  his  tea  and 
took  his  toast  in  quite  Occidental  fashion. 

They  sat  awhile  in  silence — Nelly  ^shy,  Clara  anxious, 
Francesca  wondering  how  to  make  conversation  with  a 
working,  man  who  had  experiences  of  travel  and  of  science. 
Somehow,  she  thought  of  Alice  sitting  down  to  tea  with  the 
March  Hare.  Perhaps  he  would  propose  that  they  all  should 
move  one  chair  oh. 

'  I  did  not  ex]9ect,'  the  working  man  began, '  to  meet  this 
evening  one  whose  face  I  have  already  seen.' 

*  Where  have  you  seen  my  face,  Mr. — I  mean — Emanuel  ? ' 
Francesca  replied  jealously.  When  one  is  npt  a  professional 
person  of  any  kind,  it  is  natural  to  be  jealous  about  the 
seoluBion  and  privacy  of  one's  face. 
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*  I  might  say  that  I  have  seen  it  many  times — that  is  to 
Bay,  its  type— in  Spain.  In  London  it  is  rarer.  But  that  is 
not  quite  what  I  meant.' 

'  We  are  of  Spanish  descent.' 

'  That  is  obvious.    Spain  sbts  her  mark — Spain  above  all 
other  nations — upon  every  one  of  her  children.' 
.  •  What  did  you  mean,  then  ? ' 

<I  have  seen  your  face  in  a^  photograph.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  friend  of  yours — and  of  mine.  Harold  is  his 
name.' 

Francesca  coloured  quickly.  What  right  had  Harold  to 
show  her  photograph  to  this  stranger— to  any  one  ? 

'He  did  not  show  it  to  me,'  Emanuel  replied,  reading  her 
thoughts  or  interpreting  her  blush.  *  It  was  among  his  private 
papers  on  his  desk  that  I  saw  it,  and  I  took  it  up  because  it 
was  a  Spanish  face.'  ^ 

'  Oh !  Is  Harold  a  friend  of  yours  ?  He  has  never  spoken 
to  me — yes — oh,  yes;  I  rememoer  quitd  well' — her  face  lit 
up — '  he  has  spoken  to  me  often  of  you.  You  travelled  with 
him.  He  found  you  among  a  Bedawi  tribe — you  travelled  up 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  together.  Oh !  I  remember  your 
name  very  well.    And  he  things  so  much  of  you.' 

'  Emanuel  knows  everybody,'  said  Clara. 

'  Yes,  we  travelled  together.' 

'  You  are  that  Emanuel  ?  Oh !  he  can  never  speak  enough 
about  you !  Oh !  you  are  that  Emanuel.  Oh !  1  am  so  glad 
to  meet  you.  I,  too,  have  lived  in  the  Desert.  We  lived  in 
the  tents,  in  the  Hauran  and  the  Desert  south  of  the  Hauran, 
for  three  deUghtful  months.  Emanuel,'  she  changed  suddenly, 
and  became  at  onco  open  and  expansive, '  since  you  are  a  friend 
of  Harold's,  you  must  be  a  friend  of  mine.' 

'Harold  is  a  young  man  of  great  qualities.  It  was  in 
order  to  see  Harold  and  to  bring  him  something — something ' 
—his  eyes  brightened— '  that  I  have  discovered — something 
of  the  greatest  importance — that  I  came  here.  He  is  my 
friend.    I  can  talk  to  Harold.' 

'  Talk  to  me  as  well,'  said  Francesca.  *  For  he  has  told 
me  of  the  talks  you  had  in  your  travels.  He  remembers  them 
yet.    Was  he  not  glad  to  see  you  ? ' 

'  Very  glad.  We  had  much  to  say.  On  his  table  I  saw 
your  photograph.'  ' 

Francescacolouredagain.  What  had  Harold  told  this  man  ? 
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'Harold  is  almost  my  brother/  she  said,  feeling  imme* 
diately  after  that  she  had  said  the  weakest  thing  possible  to 
be  said.  For,  having  boldly  advanced  the  principle  that 
Harold's  friends  were  her  friends,  any  explanation  of  the 
situation  was  certainly  undignified. 

'  Almost  your  brother,'  he  repeated.  '  Yet,  between  almost 
and  quite,  how  great  a  gulf  is  fixed ! '  A 

Francesca  made  no  replv.  The  thing  might  have  been 
said  with  meaning.  What  had  Harold  told  him?  But  it 
was  said  so  gently  and  simply  that  it  might  have  been  only  a 
general  proposition. 

'I  hear,'  Emanuel  went  on,  'that  vou  find  yourself,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  separated  from  the  world.  When  one 
grows  older,  it  is  separation  from  the  world  that  is  most 
desired.    Away  from  cities  one  can  breathe  and  think.' 

'  But  you  must  first  know  the  world.' 

'  One  must  first  be  young ;  but  we  must  define  the  world. 
This  is  one  world,  round  this  house — a  world  that  works,  a 
world  subordinate,  yet  a  world  well-to-do.  Not  far  off  is  a 
world  not  so  well-to-do,  in  positions  not  so  assured.  Farther 
off  still,  there  is  the  world  of  those  who  neither  work  nor 
live,  but  thieve  and  starve.  Your  world,  perhaps,  is  another 
world  still,  which  never  works  at  all  unless  it  work  of  its  own 
choice.  You  can  very  easily,  if  you  have  imagination,  feel 
separajied  from  the  world  which  works.  But  most  women 
ardently  desire  that  separation.  In  my  youth'  (*Now,' 
thought  Clara,  'for  the  revelation  which  will  lead  to  the 
question')  'I  have  been  in  your  world,  Francesca:  not  for 
long — I  might  have  stayed  in  it  but  for  an  unforeseen  occur- 
rence. Poor  I  was  when  I  went  into  it ;  poor  I  came  out  of 
it;  poor  have  I  remained.  It  is  cot  for  me  to  find  cheap 
sneers  at  t^e  world  which  works  not.  Yet,  the  true  curse  of 
labour  is  the  curse  of  requiring  work,  as  the  only  means  of 
keeping  in  health  of  mind  and  body.  We  should  find  pity, 
not  sneers,  for  the  world  which  does  not  work ;  because  for 
most  its  idleness  destroys  the  strength  and  stops  the  growth 
of  the  finer  qualities.' 

'  I  have  no  wish  to  remain  idle,'  said  Francesca.  '  My 
mother,  who  is  wealthy,  has  always  worked  very  hard.' 

Again  an  opening.  Clara  looked  up  sharply.  What  had 
her  mother  done?  Advocated  the  independence  of  women. 
Why  did  not  Emanuel  ask  the  nature  of  that  work  ? 
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The  chance  was  missed.  Emanuel  went  on-  generalising 
>-in  his  incurious  manner,  as  if  it  mattered  nothing  about 
particular  casea.  '  The  best  kind  of  work/  he  said, '  is  recog- 
nised all  over  the  world  to  be  that  which  is  done  for  all  man- 
kind.  The  preacher  and  the  teacher,  the  statesman  and  the 
lawgiver,  the  physician  and  the  lawyer,  the  man  of  letters,  the 
poet  and  the  painter,  the  man  of  science,  the  architect  and 
the  engineer,  these  men  occupy  a  place  far  higher  than  the 
trader,  or  the  manufacturer,  or  the  producer.  If  your  work 
,  concerns  humanity  you  cannot  be  separated  from  mankind.' 

'  But  I  must  first  find  my  work.' 

'  Young  lady,'  he  repUed, '  I  know  not  yet  what  your  gifts 
may  be.  For  work  of  the  nobler  kind  women  are  not  called 
— no  woman  yet  has  advanced  art  or  science,  or  literature ; 
not  one  has  advanced  humanity.  But,  I  say  again,  I  know 
not  what  your  gifts  may  be.  Perhaps  to  receive,  to  under- 
stand, and  to  interpret  may  be  given  to  you—as  it  has  been 
given  to  some  women,  who  yet  have  not  been  wives  and 
mothers.' 

'  Emanuel  thinks,'  said, Clara, '  that  all  women  should  be 
wives.    That  is  the  Teaching  of  our  Beligion.' 

*  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  Law  of  Nature.  Woman's  proper 
work  is  laid  down  for  her  in  certain  lines.  Outside  those  lines 
most  women  are  unhappy.  In  this  world  which  works,  the 
women,  I  find  every  whom,  have  all  one  hope.  It  is  to  become 
wives,  and  so  to  change  unnatural  work  for  that  which  is 
natural.' 

*We  cannot  all  be  married,  Emanuel,'  said  Francesca. 
'  What  is  a  girl  to  do  who  wants  work  and  does  not  wish  to 
marry  ?  * 

Emanuel  gently  waved  his  hands.  'We  must  find  that 
woman  and  then  inquire  into  Tier  gifts.* 

He  relapsed  into  silence,  and  drank  his  tea.  Then  he 
rose,  gravely  bowed,  and  left  the  room. 

The  three  girls- chatted  for  a  few  minutes.  'It  is  nearly 
sly ! '  cried  Clara.  *  I  have  to  get  home  to  dinner  at  seven, 
and  it  is  Sabbath  eve^I  must  fly.  Francesca,  I  leave  you  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  Nelly  and  Emanuel.  Good-bye.  I 
will  not  try  to  see  ybu  until  you  send  for  me.  Farewell,  my 
dear.    Good-bye,  Nell.' 

She  ran  away.  *  I'm  afraid,  Francesca,*  said  Nell,  timidly, 
'  that  I've  got  a  pupil  coming  at  six«* 
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Francesca  sought  the  refuge  of  her  little  room;  the 
westering  sun  fell  full  upon  her  face ;  below,  at  the  ehd  of 
the  narrow  garden,  stood  Emanuel  leaning  over  the  low  wall, 
looking  across  the  field  of  graves — the  stony  waste  and  wilder- 
ness of  tombs.  How  huge  a  pyramid  might  be  made  only  out 
of  the  tombs  in  London  graveyards  of  those  whose  memory  is 
long  ago  forgotten,  though  the  granite  slab,  or  the  headstone, 
or  the  broken  shaft  remains  t  The  attitude  of  the  man  was 
one  of  meditation. 

She  sat  down  at  the  window  and  looked  at  this  man — 
this  working  man  who  spoke  with  authority — the  man  who 
had  so  profoundly  impressed  Harold — the  man  whom  Clara 
prayed  her  so  earnestly  not  to  regard  only  as  a  working  man. 
Then  she  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hands,  and  in  the  warm 
summer  air  her  thoughts  began  to  wander.  The  thoughts  of 
the  young  wander  hither  and  thither  easily;  they  are  im- 
patient of  control,  yet  they  are  easily  controlled.  They  are, 
as  the  poet  hath  said,  long  thoughts.  They  are  desires  and 
ambitions ;  they  are  dreams ;  they  are  paintings ;  they  are 
illusions.  When  they  are  over  they  are  forgotten — because 
one  k  young.  For  the  old  there  are  no  such  waking  dreams. 
There  is  no  earthly  future :  their  work  is  finished.  Therefore 
they  dream  no  longer,  but,  with  what  strength  remains,  they 
work.  As  for  the  merry  days  when  all  was  young,  when  they 
loved  and  danced,  and  sang :  when  they  were  strong  and 
did  splendid  work :  when  they  were  men,  and  fought  their: 

way No — no — to  remember  is  sadness :  to  look  forward 

is  more  sadness — with  endurance — and — what  else  ? 

Francesca  was  young:  she  had  visions  of  I  know  not 
what.  Emanuel  was  old — to  such  as  Francesca  forty-five  is 
considered  old.  What  had  he?  Visions?  meditations? 
Does  wisdom  come  to  him  who  leans  over  a  wall  and  thinks  ? 

When  P'rancesca  came  back  to  earth,  the  clock,  an  old- 
fashioned  cuckoo  clock  in  some  adjoining  house — there  is  no', 
church  clock  in  the  hearing  of  that  street — was  striking  seven. 
Emanuel  still  remained  motionless.  He  was  perhaps,  as  he 
desired,  separated  in  spirit  from  the  world.  Down  below,  the 
tinkling  of  a  banjo  showed  that  a  lesson  was  going  on.  This 
delightful  instrument  is,  perhaps,  never  heard  to  greater 
advantage  than  when  a  beginner  is  taking  his  first  lessons 
upon  it.  As  an  accompaniment  to  the  intermittent,  but  per- 
sistent, notes  of  the  banjo — for  the  beginner  possessed  courage 
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— there  was  wafted  upwards  from  the  street  in  the  front  of 
the  house  a  mingled  music  of  children's  shouts  and  cries,  the 
laughter  of  maidens,  and  the  louder  talk  of  matrons. 

Francesca  listened.  Then  the  old  feeling  came  over  her. 
She  was  again  at  the  hotel  window  looking  out  at  the  Passing 
Show.  She  was  alone  among  the  Phantoms,  The  working 
man  who  was  also  a  kind  of  Prophet,  who  preached  to  Harold 
in  the  Desert,  and  took  tea  and  toast  with  Nelly  and  herself, 
and  meditated  among  the  tomhs,  was  only  one  more  grotesque 
figure  added  to  the  clown  and  pantaloon  and  the  man  who  led 
the  dancing  hear. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  caught  her  hat  and  jacket,  and  fled 
down  the  stairs  and  into  the  street  helow. 


■■'■  i. 


r-       CHAPTER  XVII 
•come,  my  beaOved,  to  meet  the  bride* 

Those  who  Imow  the  meaning  of  that  strange  obsession,  that 
mysterious  iucubus,  which  sits  in  the  brain,  turns  real  things 
into  unreal,  suggests  dangers,  conjures  phantoms,  will  under- 
stand why,  when  that  terror  of  thb  Passing  Show  rose  up 
before  Francesca's  mind,  she  fled  into  the  street.  There,  at 
least,  she  would  not  be  alone ;  there  she  would  be  one  of  the 
crowd.  It  is  a  medicine  which  alleviates  but  cannot  cure, 
like  so  many  of  the  physician's  prescriptions.  She  would  not 
be  alone ;  she  could  not  in  the  street  imagine  herself  looking 
out  from  the  hotel  window  upon  the  crowd  below. 

The  street  itself  was  filled  with  children  playing:  an 
average  of  half-a-dozen  children  to  every  house,  for  no  man 
in  this  street  had  reason  to  be  afraid  of  meeting  his  enemy  at 
the  gate.  It  is  a  fine  breed  of  humanity,  the  offspring  of  the 
better  kind  of  working  man :  let  us  have  as  many  of  them  as 
we  possibly  can — to  work  for  us  at  home ;  to  fill  our  colonies 
for  us  abroad.  Unconscious  of  what  fate  had  in  store  for 
them,  these  future  pillars  of  the  Empire  were  playing  in  the 
road,  a  very  paradise  of  a  playground,  because  no  vehicles 
except  the  dust-cart  and  the  milk-cart — both  personally  and 
carefully  conducted-7-ever  came  into  it,  and  nobody  could 
possibly  be  run  over.  On  the  pavement  were  walking  arm-in- 
ftrm,  two-by-two,  the  maidens  of  the  place,  not  £Mtory  girls 
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with  flaminp  foathors,  but  quietly-dressed  girls,  of  <][uicl 
iiiannerH ;  girin  employed  somewhere  all  day  long — cashiers, 
accountants,  post-office  attendants,  teachers,  dressmakers, 
milliners — there  is  now  no  employment  which  does  not  want 
gills  for  something  or  other.  These  were,  like  Nelly,  of  the 
better  class — girls  in  what  is  considered  good  employment  at 
good  pay.  Their  day's  work  was  done ;  they  walked  together 
and  talked  chiffons  and  enjoyed  the  soft  air  of  July.  There 
were  no  young  men  among  them :  these  were  all  on  the 
country  roads,  miles  away,  mounted  on  bicycles.  So  long  as 
a  girl  has  a  young  man,  like  other  girls,  and  is  therefore 
enabled  to  maintain  her  self-respect,  she  prefers  to  be  left 
alone  among  other  girls.  The  conversation  of  men  is  apt  to 
run  too  much  on  shop  and  the  *  screw '  and  prospects.  On 
proper  occasions,  in  the  winter,  the  young  man  must  show 
himself.  Meantime,  girls,  as  a  rule,  get  on  a  good  deal  hotter 
among  themselves  and  without  the  men  on  a  warm  summer 
evening.  They  looked  curiously  at  Francesca;  they  parted 
and  made  way  for  her  to  pass ;  they  exchanged  glances  as  she 
passed  through  them — the  glances  meant,  without  a  word, 
tlmt  the  hat  and  the  jacket  and  gloves  were  things  quite, 
mournfully  quite,  beyond  their  means ;  their  glances  meant 
surprise,  wonder,  approbation,  and  envy.  Fran<iesca  looked 
in  Uieir  faces  as  she  walked,  curiously  and  wistfully.  Had 
she  dared  she  would  have  stopped  one  here  and  one  there  to 
ask  how  she  found  the  world  and  what  she  thought  of  woman 
and  her  servitude ;  but  the  girls*  faces  were  not  encouraging 
-  -they  looked  uncomplaining,  even  happy.  They  looked  like 
asking  her  questions  instead  of  answering;  their  eyes  said, 
*  Who  are  you  ?  why  are  you  here  ?  Oh !  what  a  lovely 
jacket ! * 

Francesca  found  herself  presently  in  a  broad  thorough- 
ff  re.  Omnibus  and  tram-car  rolled  along  the  road  ;  working 
liien,  young  and  old — but,  Uke  soldiers,  working  men  are 
always  young — lounged  along,  pipe  in  mouth,  with  the  occa- 
sional well-known  and  expected  jest :  on  a  Jiily  evening — or, 
indeed,  on  any  evening  after  work,  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  invent  new  jokes?  They  were  good-humoured 
working  men,  and  they  paid  no  attention  to  a  girl  of  the 
better  class — why  should  they?  To  pay  attention  to  any 
girl  indicates  imagination,  and  this  is  not  a  common  quality 
among  those  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow* 
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Manual  labour  destrojs  the  imagination :  he  who  digs  cannot 
become  a  poet.  Then  there  were  boys — boys  of  fifteen — who 
walked  along,  cigarette  in  mouth,  each  accompanied  by  his 
girl,  a  year  older  or  a  year  younger :  sometimes  they  sat  on  a 
doorstep,  and  so  took  the  freshness  of  the  evening  air.  They 
looked  happy,  these  youthful  couples,  and  as  Franoesca  knew 
nothing  of  the  Early  Marriage  Tragedies,  she  was  pleased  to 
see  them  happy.  Then  came  the  matron,  basket  on  arm,  who 
had  done  her  shopping  and  was  going  home ;  or  the  work-girl 
belated,  carrying  an  immense  bolster  of  work  as  big  as  her- 
self ;  of  the  *  little  mother  '  of  eight  with  a  baby  of  two  in  her 
tiny  arms.  And  from  the  public-house  came  loud  talk,  and 
as  the  door  swung  open  and  shut,  the  foul  breath  of  bad 
tobacco,  bad  beer,  bad  spirits,  and  bad  language.  Yet  it  was 
quite  early  evening,  and  it  wanted  an  hour  to  sunset.  And 
all  the  way  and  everywhere,  besides  the  crowd  on  the  pave- 
ment and  the  Lmsy  life  of  the  road,  there  were  the  shops  on 
one  side,  with  their  eager,  busy  shopmen,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  broad  pavement  on  the  kerb  long  rows  of  stalls, 
where  they  offered  for  sale,  with  load  talk  and  chaff  and  jokes 
and  shouting,  things  innumerable  :  all  the  things  that  there 
are  to  sell,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  things  that  are  reserved  for 
Bond  Street.  A  cheerful  crowd  :  a  gathering  of  people  who 
were  happy  simply  because  they  were  gathered.  Great  is  the 
power  of  even  so  casual  an  association;  contentment,  rest, 
satisfaction,  sat  on  all  their  faces.    Astonishing  t 

Francesoa  walked  along  timidly :  she  thought  that  per- 
haps one  of  the  young  working  men  might  address  an  ob- 
servation to  her :  many  of  the  young  men  addressed  observa- 
tions to  the  girls  they  passed,  evidently  without  introductions. 
What  should  she  do  or  say  in  such  a  case  ?  Or,  if  she  looked 
about  too  curiously  it  might  be  remarked.  Therefore  she 
kept  as  much  as  she  could  to  the  side  of  the  stream  near  the 
houses,  and  listened  and  watched,  trying  to  look  as  if  she  had 
important  business  which  took  her  out. 

But  the  hypochondriac  feeling  had  left  her :  she  felt  no 
longer  as  if  she  was  looking  on  at  the  Passing  Show :  she 
was  no  longer  at  the  hotel  window  :  she  was  down  below,  one 
of  the  crowd,  in  the  throng  and  the  thick  of  it. 

She  walked  about  half  a  mile  down  the  road,  then,  as 
there  seemed  no  change  in  the  crowd  and  her  steps  showed 
her  always  the  smaq  thing— the  Qrgwd  o»  the  pavemest^  the 
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trains  in  the  road,  the  stalls  where  everything  was  sold,  on 
the  kerb — shioe  it  was  all  the  same,  she  turned  and  walked 
homewards.  So  far  the  crowd  had  not  saddened  her.  Why 
should  it  sadden  her?  I  know  not.  She  had  expected 
somehow  to  be  saddened,  and  she  was  exhilarated.  She 
remembered  the  Voice  which  she  had  heard  from  the  march- 
ing'crowd  at  Charing  Groes.    It  was  a  Voice  of  Hope. 

It  was  just  eight  when  she  reached  the  house.  The  pupil 
was  gone,  the  lesson  was  finished,  the  music  and  the  btrnjo 
were  put  away  in  the  comer.  Nelly  was  bustling  about  the 
room,  putting  things  in  order,  a  dusting-cloth  in  her  hand. 
Emanuel,  also  present,  was  doing  something  to  help.  There 
was  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  Function — that  is  to 
say,  the  putting  away  seemed  in  some  cases  superfluous. 

'  Will  you  help,  Francesca  ? '  asked  Nelly. 

'  What  is  there  to  do  ?  You  ^.re  lifting  up  things  and 
putting  them  back  again.* 

*  Oh !  I  forgot.  Clara  told  me.  You  don't  know  every- 
thing. Why,  you  see,  it  is  the  Eve  of  the  Sabbath.  Every- 
body in  the  house  from  the  master  to  the  maid  does  something 
to  prepare  for  the  Sabbath.    It  is  the  Law.* 

*  Your  parents  have  probably  left  the  People  and  the  Faith,' 
said  Emanuel.    *  Clara  told  me  something  of  this.' 

*  We  do  not  belong  to  the  People  or  to  the  Faith.  We  are 
Spanish  Moors.* 

'  Spanish  Moors  ? '  asked  Eruanuel.  '  I  am  a  Spaniard, 
but  I  know  of  no  Spanish  Moors.  There  is  Moorish  blood  in 
Spain,  without  doubt.    But ' 

'Our  reUgion  was  Islam,*  said  Francesca.  'We  were 
settled  in  Spain  for  a  thousand  years.' 

Emanuel  shook  his  head.  'You  have  been  settled  in 
Spain,'  he  said,  'for  two  thousand  years,  unless  your  face 
deceives  me.  None  the  less,  you  know  not  the  Law.  Learn, 
then,  that  with  us  it  is  a  duty  for  every  one  to  assist  at  pre- 
paring for  the  Sabbath.  The  most  learned  Babbi  is  not  too 
proud  to  lay  the  fire  or  to  chop  the  wood  or  to  spread  the 
doth.'  In  fact,  he  himself  went  through  the  form  of  laying 
the  fire,  while  Nelly  spread  a  clean  white  cloth.  '  There  is 
nothing  low  or  menial  in  preparing  for  the  Sabbath.  We 
welcqme  the  day  as  a  royal  bride.  "Come,  my  beloved,"  says 
our  hymn,  *'  to  meet  the  bride  ;  the  presence  of  the  Sabbath 
let  us  receive,"  *  .     , 
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Nelly  placed  two  loaves  of  bread  from  a  tray  on  thd  table 
and  coveidd  them  with  a  clean  napkin. 

'  The  two  loaves/  said  Emanuel,  '  are  simply  the  double 
portion  of  manna  which  fell  on  the  Sabbath  Eve.  Thus  01..' 
children  are  eTe]7  week  reminded  of  the  past.  There  is  a 
napkin  above  and  a  napkin  below.  Thus  fell  the  dew  upon 
the  manna  and  beneath  it.  But  this  is  superfluous.  Our 
People  have  carried  their  refinements  and  symbols  in  some 
cases  perhaps  too  far.  They  were  careful,  however,  that  in 
ages  of  ignorance  the  people  should  be  never  suffered  to  for- 
get their  history.* 

Nelly  placed  other  things  on  the  table :  things  which  made 
up  the  supper. 

<  Everything,'  Emanuel  continued,  *  is  prepared  and  cooked 
to-day  in  readiness  for  this  evening  and  to-morrow.  Nelly,* 
he  looked  at  his  watch,  *■  the  sun  is  setting.* 

Nelly  placed  on  the  table  a  large  lamp;  it  had  seven 
wicks,  a  uct  which  Francesca  did  not  observe,  to  stand  for 
the  seven  days  of  the  week.  It  was  just  before  sunset.  The 
western  glow  was  reflected  into  the  room  from  a  window  in 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  falling  upon  the  girl  and  upon 
Emanuel,  and  upon  the  white  table,  making  the  whole 
glorious.  Nelly  lighted  the  lamp.  When  she  had  done  so 
she  spread  out  her  hands,  repeating  in  a  low  voice  a  Hebrew 
prayer.    Emanuel  translated  the  words. 

'  This  is  the  Woman's  prayer,'  he  said.  '  The  Woman  says 
this  prayer  on  the  Eve  of  Sabbath  and  of  all  Fasts  and 
Feasts.  It  means  ''  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King 
of  the  Universe,  Who  has  sanctified  us  with  Thv  precepts  and 
commanded  us  to  light  the  Sabbath  lamps."  It  is  the  privilege 
of  Woman  to  light  these  lamps.  As  ever^^tihing  that  we  do 
comipemorate,  atones,  and  praises,  this  act  is  a  commemoration 
and  an  atonement  of  the  sin  of  Eve^  who  extinguished  the 
light  of  the  world.  It  is  also,  as  you  see,  a  prayer  of  praise  and 
blessing.  The  importance  of  the  lamps  is  greatly  impressed  upon 
us  in  the  Talmud.  She  who  lights  it  must  be  dressed  in  her  best.' 

Francesca  now  observed  that  Nelly  was  dressed  in  hei: 
newest  and  daintiest  frock',  looking  very  pretty  and  holiday- 
like. By  this  time  other  things  were  placed  upon  the  table, 
and  Nelly  invited  her  guest  to  take  her  place.  *  We  ought  to 
have  been  to  Sabbath  Eve  service,'  she  said.  •  To-morrow, 
Fraacesoa,  you  shall  go  with  me  to  synagogue,  if  you  will. 
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I  suppose  you'ye  never  been  in  synagogue  in  your  whole 
life.* 

'  Why  Eihould  I  ?  *  asked  Franoesoa.  i 

Emanuel  stood  over  the  table  gravely.  He  first  took  the 
decanter  containing  sherrv,  and  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine. 
Holding  tMs  in  his  hand,  he  recited  certain  words  in  Hebrew. 
Thev  were  the  first  three  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  called  the  Sanctification  for  the  Eve  of  the 
Sabbath.  This  done,  he  pronounced,  also  in  Hebrew,  a 
benediction  on  the  wino.  '  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  Universe,  Who  has  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine  f ' 
He  then  tasted  the  wine  and  poured  out  a  little  for  the  girls. 
He  next  repeated  the  customary  grace  before  meat.  Then  h€ 
brake  bread  and  gave  to  each.  After  this  the  supper  began, ' 
and  was  carried  on  in  quite  a  oustomaiy  heathen  fashion.  The 
order  and  solemnity  of  the  meal,  however,  impressed 
Francesoa. 

'In  some  houses '—Emanuel  again  seetned  to  read  hei 
thoughts — '  the  prayers  and  benedictioits  may  become  an  idle 
form,  a  gabble  of  words,  but  the  form  is  always  there  in  every 
Jewish  household.  While  the  form  remains,  there  remains  also 
the  chance  of  recovering  the  spirit.  Remember,  it  is  by 
strict  exaction  of  the  form  that  we  keep  the  ignorant  and  the 
careless  from  losing  their  religion  and  their  nationality.  We 
are  kept  together  by  forms  which  we  are  forbidden  to  break 
through.* 

'  I  think  you  will  interest  me  very  much.  I  have  nevei 
considered  the  subject  of  Judaism  at  all.' 

Nelly  looked  up  inquiringly,  and  turned  to  Emanuel. 

*  There  were  reasons  for  all  the  forms  which  seem  to  those 
outside  the  People  vexatious  and  trifling.  You  have  a  serious 
countenance,  Francesca.  If  you  like  to  converse  upon  tha 
People  at  any  time,  I  will  tell  you  such  things  as  may  be  useful 
to  you.  A  woman  is  not  expected  to  know  or  to  obey  the 
Precepts  which  govern  the  man.' 

*  That  is  what  th^  say,'  said  Nelly.  '  Women  are  noi 
'expected  to  know  the  Law.  Oh !  and  how  is  the  Law  carried 
out,  as  far  aF  the  house  is  concerned,  but  by  the  women? 
What  about  the  forbidden  food  and  the  Kosher  meat?  Are  we 
not  to  learn  the  rules  about  boiling  meat  and  the  Separation 
of  the  kitchen  thlags,  and  the  unleavened  bread  and  the 

Passove?  pakes  and  Ith^  Passover  wine?   J(  it  were  not  foi 
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women  learning  all  these  things,  Emanuel,  you  would  have  to 
turn  cook  and  housekeeper  yourself.' 

'  Go  to  synagogue  to-morrow,*  said  Emanuel.  *  Ours  is  the 
Spanish  synagogue,  built  in  the  year  1700,  for  the  congrega- 
tion of  Sephardim — the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews,  who 
had  come  over  with  Manasseh  fifty  years  before,  when  Oliver 
Cromwell  gave  permission.  It  is  in  the  City  of  London.  Mark 
well  what  is  done.  Nelly  will  elcplain  something,  I  will  explain 
the  rest.  Remember,  however,  that  you  are  about  to  witness 
the  most  ancient  ritual  in  the  wor|tt;th<||^Bt  venerable  form 
of  worship  which  exists — a  form  mtS^  Hits  come  down  through 
two  thousand  Ave  hundred  jpirs  at  least  j)f  unbroken  con- 
tinuance.' ,  .,  ^  ^ 

After  supper  he'  pronQiilliMkl  the  grace  after  moat  and 
retired. 
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'  Abb  you  ready,  Francesca  ? ' 

Nelly  ran  lightly  down  the  narrow  stairs,  dresised  for 
Sabbath  and  synagogue.  She  was  dainty  and  pretty  at  all 
times  in  the  matter  of  dress,  but  especially  on  a  summer  day, 
which  affords  opportunity  for  bright  colour  and  bright  drapery 
and  an  ethereal  appearance.  This  laorning  she  was  full  of 
colour  and  light.  When,  however,  she  found  herself  coa- 
fronted  with  Francesca's  simple  grey  dress,  so  closely  fitting, 
so  faultless,  and  her  black  lace  hat  with  its  single  rose  for 
colour,  Nelly'c;  artistic  sense  caused  her  heart  to  sink  like  lead. 
It  is  not  for  nothing  that  one  learns  and  teaches  the  banjo : 
one  Art  leads  to  another ;  she  who  knows  music  can  feel  for 
dress.  '  Oh ! '  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands.  '  That's  what 
we  can  never  do  I' 

'What?' 

'  That  fit !  Look  at  me  t  Yet  they  call  me  clever.  Clara 
gives  me  the  j)ew  fashions  and  I  copy  them,  and  the  girls  in 
our  street  copy  me^poor  things  I — ^^!d  i!:r  dressmaker  comes 
to  talk  things  over  and  to  learn  from  me.  I  make  everything 
for  myself.  And  thfty  6all  me  clever  t  But  I  can't  get  near 
it ;  and  if  I  can't  nobody  can.' 

To  the  male  eye  ahe  would  have  seemed  dressed  aawell  aa 
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her  friend — perhaps  better.  For  against  Francesca's  grey 
dress  with  her  black  lace  hat  Nelly  could  show  a  sweet  pink 
summer  thing  in  wool  with  a  pattern  in  bright-colonred 
flowers  worked  all  over  it,  and  lace  about  the  neck,  and  a 
rather  large  hat  with  flowers  to  match,  and  long  tan  glcves. 
Nobody  in  the  street  was  ever  better  dressed  than  Nelly.  But 
she  certainly  made  her  frocks  herself,  and  the  professional 
eye,  comparing  the  result  with  lier  companion's  frock,  would 
perceive  that  it  presented  an  amateurish  appearance  at  best. 

'  Nonsense,  Nelly ,'isaid^lprancesca.  '  You  have  got  a  very 
pretty  frock,  and  nobody  c^ld  possibly  look  nicer  in  it  than 
you  do.  As  for  pae,  I  can  miike  nothing. ,  Why — I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  it — but  I  ha?tt  'never  once  in  all  my  hfe 
had  a  needle  in  my  hand.  I  tbijDpsirOu  ar6  wonderfully  clever 
to  make  such  a  prettj';^j^dress  all  Jby.  yourself.'  , 

Outside  there  was;.nobody  in  the  street  to  see  the  Sabbath 
frock,  because  alj  thei  girls  were  away  at  work,  and  the  matron f? 
were  in  the  house  over  the  morning  work.  '  See  what  comes,' 
said  Nelly,  *  of%ot  being  like  other  people !  If  we  kept  the 
Sabbath  on  t^Bunday  the  street  would  be  full  of  girls  to  look 
at  us.    It*«  all  a  waste.' 

They  took  the  tram  as  far  as  Aldgate,  where  stand  the 
stately  hayricks  on  wheels.  It  is  a  crowded  part,  thronged 
with  people  and  with  vehicles ;  but  on  Saturday  there  is  lesR 
crowd  than  on  any  other  weekday.  Nelly  crossed  the  road 
and  plunged  into  a  maze  of  narrow  streets,  where  every  shop 
and  every  warehouse  were  closed. 

*  Here's  where  all  our  People  live,*  said  Nelly.  '  The 
synagogue  is  just  here.' 

She  turned  into  an  archway  on  the  south  side  of  the  street, 
and  led  the  way  into  a  small  paved  court.  On  the  east  side 
and  south  side  of  it  there  was  a  group  of  buildings.  One  of 
them,  a  large  detached  structure  of  red  brick,  stood  east  and 
west,  with  a  flat  faQade  and  round  windows  that  bore  out  the 
truth  of  the  date— 1700 — carved  upon  the  front.  A  word  or 
two  in  that  square  character — that  tongue— which  presents  so 
few  attractions  to  most  of  us  compared  with  other  tongues, 
probably  corroborated  theinternal  evidence  of  the  fa9ade  and 
the  windows. 

'  This  is  the  synagogue,'  said  Nelly.  She  entered,  and 
turning  to  the  right  led  the  way  upstairs  to  a  gallery  running 
along  the  whole  side  of  the  building.    On  the  other  side  was 
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another  gallery.  In  front  of  both  was  a  tolerably  wide  grill, 
through  which  the  congregation  below  could  be  seen  per- 
fectly. 

*  This  is  the  women's  gallery,'  wiispered  Nell — there  were 
not  many  women  present.  'We'll  sit  in  front.  Presently 
they  will  sing.  They  sing  beautifully.  Now  they're  reading 
prayers  and  the  Law.  They've  got  to  read  the  whole  Law 
through  once  a  week,  you  know.'  Francesca  looked  curiously 
through  the  grill.  When  one  is  in  a  perfectly  strange  place, 
the  first  observations  m^;de  are  of  small  and  unimportant 
things.  She  ^  observed  that  there  was  a  circular  enclosure  at 
the  east  end  as  if  for  an  altar,  but  there  was  no  altar :  two 
doors  indicated  a  cupboard  in  the  wall.  There  were  six  tall 
wax  lights  burning  round  the  enclosure,  although  the  morning 
was  fine  and  blight.  At  the  west  end  a  high  screen  kept  the 
congregation  from  the  disturbance  of  those  who  entered  or 
went  out.  Within  the  screen  was  a  company  of  men  and 
boys,  all  with  their  hats  and  caps  on  their  heads ;  they  looked 
like  the  choir.  In  front  of  the  choir  was  a  platform  railed 
round.  Three  chairs  were  placed  at  the  back  of  the  platform. 
There  was  a  table  covered  v/ith  red  velvet,  on  which  lay  the 
Book  of  the  Law,  a  ponderous  roll  of  parchment  provided  with 
silver  staves  or  handles.  Before  this  desk  or  table  stood  the 
Reader.  He  was  a  tall  and  handsome  man,  with  black  hair 
and  full  black  beard,  about  forty  years  of  age.  He  wore  a 
gown  and  large  Geneva  bands  like  a  Presbyterian  minister : 
on  his  head  he  had  a  kind  of  biretta.  Four  tall  wa^  candles 
were  placed  round  the  front  of  the  platform.  The  chairs 
were  occupied  by  two  or  three  elders.  A  younger  jman  stood 
at  the  desk  beside  the  Reader.  The  service  was  already 
begun — it  was,  in  fact,  half  ov«r. 

Francesca  observed  next  that  all  the  men  wore  a  kind  of 
broad  scarf  made  of  some  white  stuff  about  eight-  feet  long 
and  four  feet  broad.  Bands  of  black  or  blue  were  worked  in 
the  ends,  which  were  also  provided  with  fringes.  *  It  is  the 
Talleth,'  Nelly  whispered.  Even  the  boys  wore  this  white 
lobe,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  very  good  but  for 
the  modern  hat,  tall  or  pot,  which  spoiled  all.  Such  a  robe  wants 
a  turban  above  it,  not  an  English  hat.  The  seats  were  ranged 
along  the  synagogue  east  and  west.  The  place  was  not  full, 
but  there  v/ere  a  good  many  worshippers.  The  service  was 
chanted  by  the  Reader.   It  was  a  kind  of  chant  quite  new  and 
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strange  to  Francesca.  Like  many  young  persons  brought  up 
with  no  other  religion  than  they  can  pick  up  for  themselves, 
she  was  curious  and  somewhat  learned  in  the  matter  of 
ecclesiastical  music  and  ritual,  which  she  approached,  owing 
to  her  education,  with  unbiased  mind.  She  Imew  masses  and 
anthems  and  hymns  and  chants  of  all  kinds  ;  never  had  she 
heard  anything  of  this  kind  before.  It  was  not  congregational, 
or  Gregorian,  nor  was  it  repeated  by  the  choir  from  side  to 
side ;  nor  was  it  a  monotone  with  a  drop  at  the  end ;  nor  was 
it  a  florid,  tuneful  chant  such  as  one  may  hear  in  some 
Anglican  services.  This  Reader,  with  a  rich,  strong  voice,  a 
baritone  of  great  power,  took  nearly  the  whole  of  the  service — 
it  must  have  been  extremely  fatiguing— upon  himself,  chanting 
it  from  beginning  to  end.  No  doubt,  as  he  rendered  the 
reading  and  the  prayers,  so  they  had  been  given  by  his 
ancestors  in  Spain  and  Portugal  generation  after  generation, 
back  into  the  times  when  they  came  over  in  Phcenician  ships 
to  the  Carthaginian  colonies,  even  before  the  dispersion  of  the 
Ten  Tribes.  It  was  a  traditional  chant  of  antiquity  beyond 
record.  Not  a  monotonous  chant.  Francesca  knew  nothing 
of  the  words ;  she  grow  tired  of  trying  to  make  out  where- 
abouts on  the  page  the  Reader  might  be  in  the  book  lent  her, 
which  had  Hebrew  on  one  side  and  English  on  the  other. 
Besides,  the  man  attracted  her — by  his  voice,  by  his  energy, 
by  his  appearance.  She  closed  her  book  and  surrendered  her- 
self to  the  influence  of  the  voice  and  the  emotions  which  it 
expressed. 

There  was  no  music  to  help  him.  From  time  to  time  the 
men  in  the  congregation  lifted  up  their  voices — not,  seemingly, 
in  response,  but  as  if  moved  to  sudden  passion  and  crying  out 
with  one  accord.  This  helped  him  a  little,  otherwise  b  was 
without  any  assistance. 

A  grest  Voice.  The  man  sometimes  leaned  over  the  Roll 
of  the  Law,  sometimes  he  stood  upright,  always  his  great 
Voice  went  up  and  down  and  rolled  along  the  roof  and  echoed 
along  the  benches  of»  the  women's  gallery.  Now  the  Voice 
sounded  a  note  of  rejoicing ;  now,  but  less  often,  a  note  of 
sadness ;  now  it  was  a  sharp  and  sudden  cr^  of  triumph. 
Then  the  people  shouted  with  him — it  was  as  if  they  clashed 
sword  on  shield  and  yelled  for  victory ;  now  it  was  a  note  of 
defiance,  as  wlien  men  go  forth  to  fight  an  enemy ;  now  it 
sank  to  a  murmur,  as  of  one  who  consoles  and  soothes  and 
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promises  things  to  come ;  now  it  was  a  note  of  rapture,  as  if 
the  Promised  Land  was  already  recovered. 

Was  all  that  in  the  Voice?  Did  the  congregation,  all 
sitting  wrapped  in  their  white  rohes,  feel  these  emotions  as 
the  Voice  thundered  and  rolled  ?  I  know  not.  Such  was  the 
effect  produced  upon  one  who  heard  this  Voice  for  the  first 
time.  At  first,  it  seemed  loud,  even  barharic ;  there  was 
lacking  something  which  the  listener  and  stranger  had 
learned  to  associate  with  worship.  What  was  it  ?  Reverence  ? 
But  she  presently  fomid  reverence  in  plenty,  only  of  a  kind 
that  differed  from  that  of  Christian  worship.  Tliien  the 
listener  made  another  discovery.  In  this  ancient  service  she 
missed  the  note  of  humiliation.  There  was  no  Litany  at  a 
Fald-Stool.  There  was  no  kneeling  in  abasement ;  there  was 
no  appearance  of  penitence,  sorrow,  or  the  confession  of  sins. 
The  Voice  was  as  the  Voice  of  a  captain  exhortin,^  his  soldiers 
to  fight.  The  service  was  warlike,  the  service  uf  a  people 
whose  trust  in  their  God  is  so  great  that  they  do  not  need  to 
call  perpetually  upon  Him  for  the  help  and  forgiveness  of 
which  they  are  assured.  Yes — yes — she  thought — this  is  the 
service  of  a  race  of  warriors ;  they  are  fighting  men ;  the 
Lord  is  their  God ;  He  is  leading  them  to  battle  ;  as  for  little 
sins  and  backslidings,  and  penitences — they  belong  to  the  Day 
of  Atonement — which  comes  once  a  year.  For  all  the  other 
days  in  the  year  battle  and  victory  occupy  all  the  mind.  The 
service  of  a  great  figh^ng  people  :  a  service  full  of  joy,  full 
of  faith,  full  of  assurance,  full  of  hope  and  confidence — such 
assurance  as  few  Ohristians  can  understand,  and  of  faith  to 
which  few  Christians  can  attain.  Perhaps  Francesca  was 
wrong ;  but  these  were  her  first  nnpressions,  and  these  are 
mostly  true. 

In  the  body  of  the  synagogue  men  came  late.  Under  one 
gallery  was  a  school  of  boys,  in  the  charge  of  a  greybeard, 
who.  book  in  hand,  followed  the  service  with  one  eye  while  he 
admonished  perpetually  the  boys  to  keep  still  and  to  listen. 
The  boys  grew  restless ;  it  was  tedious  to  them — the  Voice 
which  expressed  so  much  to  the  stranger  who  knew  no  Hebrew 
at  all  was  tedious  to  the  children ;  they  were  allowed  to  get  up 
and  run  into  the  court  outside  and  then  to  come  back  again ;  no- 
body heeded  their  going  in  and  out.  One  little  boy  of  three, 
wrapped,  like  the  rest,  in  a  white  Talleth,  ran  up  and  down 
the  side  aide  without  being  heeded— even  by  the  splendid 
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beadle  with  the  gold-laced  hat,  which  looked  so  truly  wonder- 
ful above  the  Oriental  Talleth.  The  boys  in  the  choir  got  up 
and  went  in  and  out  just  as  they  pleased.  Nobody  minded. 
The  congregation,  mostly  well-to-do  men  with  silk  hats,  sat  in 
their  places,  book  in  hand,  and  paid  no  attention. 

Under  the  opposite  gallery  sat  two  or  three  rows  of  wor- 
shippers, who  reminded  Francesca  of  Browning's  poem  of  St. 
John's  Day  at  Borne.  For  they  nudged  and  jostled  each 
other :  they  whispered  things ;  they  even  laughed  over  the 
things  they  whispered.  But  they  were  clad  like  those  in  the 
op  an  part  m  the  Talleth,  and  they  sat  book  in  hand,  and  from 
time  to  time  they  raised  their  voices  with  the  congregation. 
They  showed  no  reverence,  except  that  they  did  not  talk  or 
laugh  loudly.  They  were  like  the  children,  their  neighbours — 
just  as  restless,  just  as  uninterested,  just  as  perfunctory.  Well, 
they  were  clearly  th^  poorer  and  more  ignorant  part  of  the 
community.  They  came  here  and  sat  through  the  service 
because  they  were  ordered  so  to  do ;  because,  like  Passover, 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  the  Fast  of  Atonement,  it 
was  the  Law  of  their  People. 

The  women  in  the  gallery  sat  or  stood.  They  neither 
knelt  nor  sang  aloud  :  they  only  sat  when  it  was  proper  to  sit, 
or  stood  when  it  is  proper  to  stand.  They  were  like  the 
women,  the  village  women,  in  a  Spanish  or  Italian  church, 
for  whom  everything  is  done.  Francesca,  for  the  moment, 
felt  humiliated  that  she  should  be  compelled  to  sit  apart  from 
the  congregation,  railed  off  in  the  women's  gallery,  to  have 
her  religion  done  for  her,  without  a  voice  of  her  own  in  it  at 
all.  So  I  have  heard,  indignation  sometimes  fills  the  bosom 
of  certain  ladies  in  other  Communions  when  theyoreflect  upon 
the  fact  that  they  are  excluded  from  the  choir  and  forbidden 
even  to  play  the  organ  in  their  own  parish  church. 

The  chanting  ceased :  the  Reader  sat  down.  Then  the 
choir  began.  They  sang  a  hymn — a  Hebrew  hymn — ^the 
rhythm  and  metre  were  not  English :  the  music  was  liko 
nothing  that  can  be  heard  in  a  Christian  church.  '  It  is  the 
music,'  said  Nelly,  '  to  which  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Bed 
Sea ' — a  bold  statement,  but— why  not  ?  If  the  music  is  not 
of  Western  origin  and  character,  who  can  disprove  such  an 
assertion  ?  After  the  hymn  the  prayers  and  reading  went  on 
again. 

There  came  at  last— it  is  a  long  service,  such  as  we  poor 
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weak-kneed  Anglicans  could  not  endure— the  end.  There 
was  a  great  bustle  and  ceremony  on  the  platform  :  they  rolled 
up  the  Boll  of  the  Law :  they  wrapped  it  in  a  purple  velvet 
cloth :  they  hung  over  it  a  sUver  breastplate  set  with  twelve 
jewels  for  the  Twelve  Tribes — in  .memory  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim — Francesca  saw  that  the  upper  ends  of  the  staves 
were  adorned  with  silver  pomegranates  and  with  silver  bells — 
and  they  placed  it  in  the  arms  of  one  of  those  who  had  been 
reading  the  Law;  then  a  procession  was  formed,  and  they 
walked,  iwhile  the  choir  sang  r  le  of  the  Psalms  of  David — 
but  not  in  the  least  like  the  same  Psalm  sung  in  an  English 
cathedral — bearing  the  Boll  of  the  Law  to  the  Ark — that  is 
to  say,  to  the  cupboard,  behind  the  railing  and  enclosure  at 
the  east  end. 

The  Beader  came  back.  Then  with  another  chanted 
prayer — it  sounded  like  a  prolonged  shout  of  continued 
triumph — he  ended  his  part  of  the  service. 

And  then  the  choir  sang  the  last  hymn—  a  lovely  hynm, 
not  in  the  least  like  a  Christian,  or,  at  least,  an  English 
hymn — a  psalm  that  breathed  a  tranquil  hope  and  a  perfect 
faith.  One  needed  no  words  to  understand  the  full  meaning 
and  beauty  and  depth  of  that  hymn. 

The  service  was  finished.  The  men  took  off  their  white 
scarves  and  folded  them  up.  They  stood  and  talked  in  groups 
for  a  few  minutes,  gradually  melting  away.  As  for  the  men 
under  the  gallery,  who  had  been  whispering  and  laughing, 
they  trooped  out  of  the  Synagogue  all  together.  Evidently  to 
them  the  service  was  only  a  form.  What  is  it,  in  any  religion, 
but  a  form,  to  the  baser  sort  ?  . 

The  beadle  put  out  the  lights.  Nelly  led  the  way  down 
the  stairs.  Thinking  of  what  the  service  had  suggested  to 
herself— all  those  wonderful  things  above  enumerated — Fran- 
cesca wondered  what  it  meant  to  a  girl  who  heard  it  every 
SabKath  morning.  But  she  refrained  from  asking.  Custom 
too  often  takes  the  symbolism  out  of  the  symbols  and  the 
poetry  out  of  the  verse.  Then  the  people  begin  to  worship 
the  symbols  and  make  a  fetich  of  the  words.  We  have  seen 
this  elsewhere — ^in  other  forms  of  faith.  Outside  they  found 
Emanuel.  They  had  not  seen  him  in  the  congregation,  pro- 
bably because  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  a  man  merely  by  the 
top  of  his  hat. 

'  Come,'  he  said,  *  let  us  look  round  the  place.  Afterwards, 
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perhaps,  we  will  talk  of  our  service.  This  synagogue  is  built 
on  the  site  of  the  one  erected  by  Manasseh  and  his  friends 
when  Oliver  Cromwell  permitted  them  to  return  to  London 
after  four  hundred  years  of  exile.  They  were  forced  to  wear 
vellow  hats  at  first,  but  that  ordinance  soon  fell  into  disuse, 
like  many  other  abominable  laws.  When  you  read  about 
medisBval  laws,  Francesca,  remember  that  when  they  cere 
cruel  or  stupid  they  were  seldom  carried  into  effect,  becaui^ 
the  arm  of  the  executive  was  weak.  Who  was  there  to  oblige 
the  Jews  to  wear  the  yellow  hat  ?  The  police  ?  There  w^re 
no  police.  The  people  ?  What  did  the  people  care  about  the 
yellow  hat  ?  When  the  fire  burned  down  London,  sparing 
not  even  the  great  Cathedral,  to  say  nothing  of  the  syna- 
gogue, this  second  Temple  arose,  equal  in  splendour  to  the 
first.  At  that  time  all  the  Jews  of  London  were  Sephardim 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  and  Italy.  Even  now  there  are  many 
of  the  people  here  who  speak  nothing  among  themselves  but 
Spanish,  just  as  there  are  Askenazim  who  speak  nothing 
among  themselves  but  Yiddish.  Come  with  me:  I  will 
show  you  something  that  will  please  you.* 

He  led  the  way  into  another  flagged  court,  larger  than 
the  first.  There  «;ere  stone  staircases,  mysterious  doorways, 
paved  passages,  a  suggestion  of  a  cloister,  an  open  space  or 
square,  and  buildings  on  all  sides  with  windows  opening 
upon  the  court. 

'  It  do^n't  look  English  at  all,'  said  Francesca.  *  I  have 
seen  something  like  it  in  a  Spanish  convent.  With  balconies 
and  a  few  bright  hangings,  and  black-haired  women  at 
the  open  windows,  and  perhaps  a  coat-of-arms  carved  upon 
the  wall,  it  would  do  for  part  of  a  Spanish  street.  It  is  a 
strange  place  to  find  in  the  heart  of  London.' 

'  You  see  the  memory  of  the  Peninsula.  What  were  we 
saying  yesterday?  Spain  places  her  own  seal  upon  every- 
thmg  that  belongs  to  her — ^people,  buildings,  all.  Wh'ai  you 
see  here  is  the  central  Institute  of  our  People,  the  Sephar- 
dim— the  Spanish  part  of  our  People.  Here  is  our  syna- 
gogue, here  are  schools,  almshouses,  residence  of  the  Babbi, 
and  all  sorts  of  things.  Yon  can  come  here  sometimes  and 
think  of  Spain,  where  your  ancestors  lived.  Many  genera- 
tions in  Spain  have  made  you — ^as  they  have  made  me— a 
Spaniard. 

They  went  back  to  the  first  court.    On  their  way  out,  as 
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they  passed  the  synagogue,  there  eaiiie  running  across  the 
court  a  girl  of  fifteen  or  so.  She  was  bare-headed  ;  a  ma.Bi 
of  thick  Dlack  hair  was  curled  round  her  shapely  head ;  her 
figure  was  that  of  an  English  girl  of  twenty;  her  eyes 
showed  black  and  large  and  bright  as  she  glanced  at  the  group 
standing  in  the  court ;  her  skin  was  dark ;  she  was  oddly  and 
picturesqnely  dressed  in  a  greyish-blue  skirt  with  a  bright 
crimson  open  jacket.  The  colour  seemed  literally  to  strike 
the  eye.  The  girl  disappeared  under  a  doorway,  leaving  a 
picture  of  herself  in  Francesca's  mind — a  picture  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

'  A  Spanish  Jewess,'  said  Emanuel.  '  An  Oriental.  She 
chooses  by  instinct  the  colours  that  her  great-grandmother 
might  have  worn  to  grace  the  triumph  of  I^vid  the  King/ 
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•I  don't  know  exactly  what  you  want  to  see,"8aid  Nelly  next 
morning.  '  There  can't  be  anything  worth  seeiiio'  about  here. 
It's  mostly  hard  work  going  on.    That  isn't  much  to  see.' 

'  I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  do  want  to  see,  unless  it  is 
everything.  I  want  to  see  the  busy  hive  at  work ;  I  want — 
ohl  Nell,  you  can't  understand  what  I  mean.  I  want — I 
want  to  feel  that  things  are  real.' 

'  Oh  1  they're  real  enough,  if  that's  all,'  said  Nelly  grimly. 
'  Well,  I  will  take  you  to  the  busiest  place  in  the  whme  world. 
Work  ?  They  couldn't  work  harder  anywhere  if  they  were  to 
try.  And  as  for  pay,  times  are  never  anything  but  hard,  I 
can  tell  yon.  Real  ?  Yes,  things  are  real  enough.  But  you 
shall  come  and  see.* 

It  was  Sunday  morning.  The  bells  were  ringing  for 
church ;  but  on  the  broad  highway  along  which  Nelly  led  her 
companion  there  were  few  signs  of  any  intention  churchward. 
Sunday  morning  in  the  summer  invites  the  residents  of  this 
quarter  out  of  doors.  Sunday  evening  in  the  summer  calUi 
them  to  the '  Forest,'  to  Dagenham  Lake,  to  North  Woolwich, 
to  the  Biver  Lea.  Sunday  morning  in  the  winter  invites  to 
prolonged  bed— Sunday  evening  in  the  winter,  I  am  toldr 
dQinetimes  presents  enoouragmg  sigiui  of  a  chorohward  revival. 
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The  morning  wan  briffht ;  tho  two  ^irla  wulkod  along  with 
tlio  elastiu  stup  of  youth,  and  tiio  U^'ht  auil  colour  wiiich  thu 
rare  Hunuuer  sunshine  puts  into  everv  maiden's  cheek.  To 
one  of  them  the  phice  was  new,  and  the  p(H)ple  and  the  talk. 
The  wan  thin  ghoHtM,  born  of  secluHion  and  loneliness,  had 
already  vanished.  FranccHoa,  intcreKted  in  the  new  things, 
had  forgotten  the  hotel  window  and  the  Passing  Show.  She 
was  outside ;  she  was  actually  one  oi  the  show  folk  :  she 
began  to  think  of  herself  in  oonneotion  with  the  show  folk. 

'  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  see  my  great-grandfather,  for 
one  thing,'  Nelly  went  on.  '  He's  an  old— old  man-  over  a 
hundred.  He's  the  oldest  man  in  the  country.  Very  likely 
he's  the  oldest  man  in  the  world.  Because,  you  see,  many 
old  people  think  they  won't  be  found  out  when  they  clap  on 
ten  years  or  so.  But  our  old  man's  age  can  be  certified  by 
his  father's  synagogue  in  Venice.  There  can't  be  any  mistake 
about  it.  People  come  to  see  him  and  to  talk  with  liim,  be- 
cause he's  so  old ;  they  think  lie  must  be  so  wise  and  must 
know  such  a  lot.  Grandfather,  who  keeps  the  shop,  is  seventy- 
five,  though  no  one  would  think  it  to  look  at  him.  He  says 
it  just  makes  him  young  only  to  look  at  his  old  Dad  ;  makes 
him  feel  that  there's  five-and-twenty  years  and  more  before 
him  yet.  Think  of  being  seventy-five,  and  feeling  that  there's 
five-and-twenty  years  before  you.  Five-and-twenty  years  of 
good  business,  perhaps.  Mind,  it's  only  our  People  who  get 
like  that.' 

•  Is  he  Clara's  great-grandfather  too  ?  * 

'  Oh,  yes.  Uncle  Angelo  was  born  over  the  shop.  So  waa 
father.  But  grandfather  has  never  been  lucky ;  while  as  for 
Uncle  Angelo,  everything  he  touches  turns  to  gold.  This 
way,  stick  tight  to  me.  There's  always  a  crowd  here  on 
Sundays.    But  they  won't  hurt  you.' 

The  street  into  which  they  turned  was  thronged  with 
people,  not,  as  Francesca  at  first  imagined,  in  order  to  do 
honour  to  this  very  old  man,  but  in  order  to  be  present  at  a 
fair.  Except  that  there  were  no  shows,  no  dwarfs  and  giants, 
no  swings,  and  no  blare  of  trumpets  and  beat  of  drums,  it  was 
a  real  old  medieval  fair,  in  which  things  to  sell  were  set  out 
on  stalls  or  booths  along  the  street — quite  a  fair  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients.  The  Fair  of  Beaucaire,  when  good 
King  Ben6  reigned  in  the  Castle  of  Tarascon,  was  just  such  a 
£Eur  as  this.    Perhaps,  if  one  had  ever  seen  the  place,  it  might 
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remind  ono  of  Nijni  Nov^'orod,  or  of  Lt'ii»Hig,  or  of  our  own 
Stourbridge  Fair.  Some  of  thu  booths,  or  HtallH,  wuru  oovorod 
over  v/ith  awnings  to  keep  off  the  rain  or  the  HuiiHhine ;  some 
wore  open,  some  consisted  of  shelves  loosely  laid  upon  a 
common  carter's  cart,  some  were  stronger  Htructures,  that 
could  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put  up  again.  In  this  universal 
market  everything  conceivable  was  exposed  to  view.  The 
staple,  the  most  common  wares,  were  things  connected  witli 
clothing  of  every  kind  ;  piles  of  men's  coats  and  waintcoats  lay 
II  the  stalls ;  rows  of  legs  invited  the  purchase  of  trousers, 
'i'hero  were  feminine  things,  frocks  of  all  colours  and  every 
material,  hats  with  immense  feathers  and  hats  without, 
bonnets  of  every  style  and  fashion,  ribbons  of  every  hue ; 
there  were  boots  and  shoes,  masculine  and  feminine ;  there 
were  slippers  of  cloth,  green  and  blue  and  yellow  cloth  ;  there 
were  boys'  caps  with  red  and  gold  decorations ;  there  were 
smoking-caps  in  green  and  blue  with  gold  tassels  ;  there  were 
socks  and  stockings  and  woollen  shirts -the  latter  at  a  shilling 
ciich,  which  should  have  made  beholders  weep  salt  tears  at 
thinking  of  Hie  sweated  women  who  made  them.  Then, 
beside  the  clothing  necessaxy  in  this  cold  climate,  there  were 
tlie  things  which  make  the  luxuries  of  life :  such  as  pipes, 
meerschaum  pipes— sham  meerschaum  with  sham  amber 
iiic'uth-pieces ;  cigar-holders  in  the  same  sham  material ; 
there  was  sham  jewellery  of  the  coarsest  and  commonest 
kind  ;  bracelet^',  necklaces,  brooches  in  sham  gold  with  sham 
stones,  glass  rubies,  glass  emeralds,  and  diamonds  of  more 
than  doubtful  paste.  There  were  again  stalls  for  the  sale 
of  knives,  fc  ks,  tools  of  all  kinds ;  there  were  tables  laid 
out  with  what  lool^ed  at  first  like  useless  bits  of  scrap  iron 
broken  small ;  there  were  pictures,  mostlvthe  tawdry  rubbish, 
coloured  or  plain,  that  is  kindly  exported  from  Germany,  for 
the  more  speedy  destruction  of  whatever  artistic  understand- 
ing that  may  be  feebly  struggling  for  life  in  the  brains  of  the 
people.  These  pictures  were  framed  in  that  beautiful  and 
costly  material  known,  I  believe,  as  Dutch  gilt  or  Dutch 
metal.  Somebody  buys  these  pictures;  one  may  see  them 
in  village  inns :  I  believe  that  they  are  taken  round  the 
country  by  vans  ;  I  have  even  found  them  in  seaside  lodgings. 
There  were  stalls  for  selling  account  books,  pens,  paper, 
pencils.  There  was  secondhand  fumitore  exposed  for  sale, 
but  of  a  kind  which  showed  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  young 
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cuuple  who  would  set  up  house  with  such  a  miserable  collec- 
tion of  sticks — chairs  that  looked  as  if  thev  would  fall^to 
pieces  if  a  child  sat  on  them,  rickety  tables  which  even  when 
on  view  could  not  hold  themselves  upright,  and  wooden  beds 
tied  up  in  dirty  bundles.  Then  there  were  stalls  with  things 
to  eat — fish,  sweets,  cakes.  And  there  was  one  stall  on  which 
were  exposed  for  sale  hundreds  of  photographs  of  beauteous 
maidens,  for  the  most  part  in  tights.,  smiling  upon  the  swains 
inflammable  who  gazed  upon  them  and  longed  for  innumer- 
able pennies  so  that  they  might  buy  them  all. 

The  stalls  were  arranged  in  a  double  and  sometimes  a 
triple  row,  with  gangways  between  them,  so  that  there  was  a 
multiple  stream  of  purchasers  and  spectators  continually  flow- 
ing past  theme  The  shops,  to  which  many  of  the  stalls  be- 
longed, were  all  open,  and  business  seemed  brisk  in  every  one. 
The  gangways  were  crammed  with  people:  some  came  to 
buy ;  some  came  to  look  on ;  some  might  buy  or  not,  as  they 
were  in  the  mood,  or  as  they  were  tempted ;  all  of  them  came 
to  enjoy  the  life  of  it,  the  bustle  of  it,  the  gaiety  of  it.  Those 
who  sold  were  all — or  nearly  all — Jews.  But.  among  those 
who  walked  in  tha  street  there  were  as  many  Christians  as 
Jews ;  most  Hkely,  a  good  many  more,  because  nowhere  can 
the  Sunday  mormng  be  spent  in  more  enjoyable  fashion  than 
at  this  £ur  held  weekly  all  the  year  .round. 

'Nice  place,  isn't  it?'  said  Nelly,  to  whom  the  scene 
offered  no  novelty.  *  Nice  place  for  a  young  lady  like  you  to 
come  to,  isn't  it  ?  Don't  be  afraid.  Nobody  will  hurt  you 
here;  but  look  out  for  your  pockets,  you  might  lose  your 
purse  in  the  crowd.  That's  the  worst  that  can  happen. 
There's  Christian  thieves  about.  But  you're  among  our 
People,  here.' 

Francesca  paused  to  look  about  her ;  the  crowd,  in  fact, 
stopped  at  this  point,  with  one  consent,  to  look  at  the  antics 
of  a  Cheap  Jack,  who  had  got  a  pair  of  housemaid's  steps, 
and  standing  on  the  highest  step  but  one  was  exhibiting  his 
wares  and  proclaiming  their  merits  in  a  cascade  of  words 
full,  strong,  and  without  intermission.  Whether  he  put  on  a 
Rreat  coat  and  turned  round  in  it  to  point  out  its  graceful 
folds,  07  whether  he  punched  and  pulled  it  to  show  the  extra- 
ordinary strength  of  the  mateiial,  the  fellow  never  stopped 
talking  for  one  moment.  He  was  a  true  aotoi.  Perched  on 
bis  stepsi  he  was  not  a  tradesman,  he  Tifas  a  benefactor ;  ho 
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was  distributing  blessings,  not  waistcoats ;  his  face  beamed 
with  goodness ;  be  had  no  thought  of  money ;  he  was  among 
friends ;  he  made  quips  and  jests  for  them ;  he  received  their  " 
gentle  chaff,  and  gave  it  back  strengthened,  barbed,  improved. 
The  language,  it  is  true,  was  rough ;  he  did  not  disdain  to 
employ  any  adjective,  however  strong,  if  it  helped  the  sense, 
or  rounded  a  period,  or  emphasised  his  meaning.  The  peopk 
below  stood  with  upturned  faces,  each  with  a  broad  grin  upon 
it — a  broad  grin  and  an  open  mouth. 

'  All  that  noise,'  said  Nelly, '  all  that  shouting  and  pre- 
tending for  a  few  shillings !  It  is  all  he  will  make  this  morn- 
ing. They  are  very  badly  off.  I  know  the  people.  Yet  he 
looks  jolly  with  it.  That  is  because  it  is  the  only  enjoyment 
he  has  in  the  week — to  get  up  on  those  steps  and  make  a  Tom 
Fool  of  himself.    Let's  go  on.' 

Francesca  noticed  that  some  of  the  stalls  were  kept  by 
single  men — or  a  man  and  woman — of  poor  and  wretched 
appearance,  pasty-faced,  anxious-eyed,  who  offered  their  wares 
silently  in  the  midst  of  the  Babel. 

'  They  cannot  speak  English  yet,*  Nelly  explained.  *  So 
many  have  come  here  of  late  from  Poland  or  Russia.  It's  a 
dreadful  thing  for  everybody  else.  Surely  we  were  crowded 
enough  already.  ■  Thousands  have  come  over  to  run  down 
the  wages  of  our  people.  Oh !  it's  too  bad.  Our  Board  of 
Guardians  are  at  their  wits'  end.  Yet  what  were  they  to  do  ? 
Where  were  they  to  go?  Poor  things!  Don't  they  look 
miserable!  And  they  are  so  poor — oh!  so  poor  and  des- 
titute, and  so  close  to  starving.  Francesca,  if  you've  got 
your  purse  with  you,  buy  something  —  buy  this  pair  of 
sUppers.*  She  took  up  a  pair  made  of  brisht  blue  cloth. 
'  You  will  never  wear  them — but  never  mina — look  at  this 
poor  woman.'  The  woman,  pale  and  thin,  turned  her  sor- 
rowful eyes  upon  the  speaker,  of  whose  tongue  she  understood 
not  one  word.  '  Is  it  her  &ult  that  she  is  a  Jewess  ?  What 
has  she  done  that  she  should  be  driven  out  of  her  country — 
Russia  is  her  country,  as  much  as  England  is  mine  ?  What 
)ias  she  done — this  poor  creature  ?  Oh !  It  will  be  visited 
upon  the  Russians.  The  Lord  will  smite  them,  and  that 
soon.  You  will  see,  you  will  see.'  All  the  suppressed  pas- 
sion of  her  race  broke  out  suddenly  in  Nelly's  flashing  eyes. 
'  The  world  shall  see  I  No  good  ever  came  yet  of  persecuting 
the  People.    Kmanael  says  so.    What  has  be&llen  Spain? 
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Oh  I  we  shall  see.     Come,  Francesca,  will  you  have  the 
slippers?' 
^      Francesca  chose  two  pairs,  and  gave  her  purse  to  Nelly, 
who  completed  the  transaction. 

'  There,'  she  said,  with  a  little  sigh.  '  This  day  they  will 
eat.  They  can  now  pay  the  rent  of  their  room,  and  they  will 
eat.  They  don't  eat  every  day,  unless  it  is  a  crust  of  bread. 
Do  you  think  you  know  anythmg  about  poverty — you  ? ' 

*  You  spoke  to  them.  Do  you  know  their  language  ?  Is 
it  Russian  ? ' 

*  No,  they  talk  Yiddish.  More  than  half  the  people  here 
talk  Yiddish.  Bometimes  Yiddish  is  Hebrew  and  German, 
sometimes  it's  Hebrew  and  Polish,  sometimes  it's  Hebrew 
and  Bussian,  sometimes  Hebrew  and  Lettish.  Theirs  is 
Hebrew  and  Russian.  I  know  a  little  of  it.  You  can't  come 
much  into  Middlesex  Street  without  learning  something  of  it. 
You  want  reality,  Francesca — well — learn  Yiddish,  and  talk 
to  these  people.' 

Francesca  turned  to  look  once  more  at  the  hapless  pair. 
A  wan  smile  played  upon  the  pale  cheek  of  the  man.  The 
woman,  while  she  arranged  her  poor  cheap  wares — those 
gaudy  slippers — watched  the  man  with  tender  solicitude; 
her  eyes  resting  on  him :  her  very  attitude  showing  her  de- 
votion to  her  poor,  starving  helpmate.  She  forgot  that  the 
woman  could  not  understand  a  word  of  EngUsh. 

*  Oh  I '  she  cried,  '  can  love  comfort  even  you  ? ' 

'  She  doesn't  understand,'  said  Nelly.  She  said  some- 
thing in  Yiddish.  The  woman  took  her  husband's  hand, 
and  smiled  and  said  a  few  words  in  reply.  *  She  is  happy 
with  her  husband,'  Nelly  translated.  •  Why  not  ?  Man 
and  woman  are  made  for  each  other.  There  is  nothing 
else.'  She  looked  at  Francesca,  wondering,  for  the  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes.  What  was  there  to  cry  about  ?  One 
starving  couple  ?  Then,  in  these  parts,  tears  must  be 
plentiful.  '  There  is  nothing  else  in  life — only  love ' — Nelly 
repeated. 

They  passed  a  little  shop  where  feathers — ostrich  feathers, 
large,  bright-coloured  feathers,  and  small  dainty  feathers — 
were  in  the  window.  The  shop  was  very  small ;  the  window 
was  old-fashioned,  with  small  panes  of  glass ;  the  floor  was 
two  steps  below  the  level  of  the  street.  The  shop  was  full  of 
girls,  all  talking  together  as  loud  as  they  could,  and  a  woman 
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behind  the  counter  was  talking  with  them  at  the  top  of  her 
voice — wonderful  that  so  much  noise  should  be  made  in  such 
a  little  shop  1  Outside  the  door  stood  the  proprietor — a  little 
man,  fat  and  well  nourished,  dressed  -n  good  broadcloth,  with 
a  sitk  hat.  He  was  smoking  a  very  large  cigar,  and  he  had  a 
word  to  exchange  with  everyone  who  went  into  his  shop  or 
came  out  of  it,  or  stopped  to  look  in  the  window. 

*  Why,"  he  cried — it  was  a  rich,  full  voice,  with  a  good 
deal  of  the  racial  *  brogue  '  in  it — *  if  it  isn't  actually  Nelly  ! 
How  are  you,  Nelly,  my  dear  ?  It  isn't  often  you  come  here 
of  a  Sunday  morning.  How's  your  father,  my  dear  ?  And 
how's  business  ?  Step  in,  my  dear  '—he  addressed  a  girl  who 
stopped.  *  Step  in  ;  hats  and  bonnets,  my  dear,  this  mominj^ 
—hats  and  bonnets — lovely!  Such  a  show  you  never  saw 
before  I     Step  in  and  see  for  yourself.' 

*  I  haven't  seen  father  for  a  good  bit.  But  he's  always  away 
this  time  of  year.     How  are  you,  Lewis  ? ' 

'  Is  there  anything  in  my  way  this  morning,  Nelly  ?  *  Here 
he  observed  her  companion,  and  instantly  recognised  the  hat 
she  wore.  *  My !  *  he  cried.  '  What  a  hat !  Oh  I  what  a 
hat !  I !  There's  nothing  in  here,  Nelly — nothing  at  all,  that 
your  friend  could  so  much  as  look  at  with  such  a  hat  as  that 
upon  her  head.  It's  Truck,  that's  what  is  in  there,'  he  whis- 
pered ;  *  Truck,  compared  with  such  a  hat,'  he  gasped,  '  such 
—SUCH  A  hat!  But  there!  it's  good  enough  for  them. 
What  a  hat  I  '  He  kept  returning  to  Francesca's  hat,  the 
sight  of  which  in  that  street,  and  at  that  time,  filled  him  with 
amazement.  For,  you  see,  he  knew  ladies'  hats  and  ladies' 
bonnets,  ^nd  everything  that  belongs  to  ladies'  costumes.  *  It's 
all  Truck,  in  there,'  he  repeated,  •  don't  look  at  it.  Not  but 
what  if  you  come  along  some  Sundays  there  might  be  some- 
thing better.  To-day  it's  hats  and  bonnets,  next  Sunday 
something  else.  Always  something  new.  Another  surprise 
every  week.  That's  the  way,  isn't  it,  Nell?  My  word, 
though,  WHAT  a  hat!  You  come  next  Sunday,  Nell,  and 
Ining  your  friend,  and  she'll  see  what  I  shall  have  to  show. 
I  say,  Miss,  if  you  don't  know  the  inside  of  Madame  Clotilde's, 
in  New  Bond  Street,  my  name  is  not  Lewis  Lazarus.  And 
Teter  Robinson — unless  it  was  Marshall  and  Snelgrove — had 
something  to  say,  I  reckon,  to  that  frock,  if  I  know  things 
when  I  see  them.  What  a  lovely  hat!  Two  guineas  that 
hat  cost  if  it  ever  cost  ^  penny  !    Two  guineas  !  Oh  I  I  know 
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Olotilde's  hats.*  He  sighed  »8  at  a  vision  of  the  Unattainable. 
'  Come  next  Sunday,  Nell !  v  How's  the  old  man  ?  * 

^  We  are  going  to  see  hiki  directly  ?  Is  that  Bebeoca  in 
the  shop  ? ' 

'  There  she  is,  my  dear.  All  the  week,  while  I'm  getting 
ready  for  the  Sunday  sale,  she  stays  at  home  and  keeps  house. 
Little  Isaac  keeps  shop  then — but,  bless  you!  there's  no 
takings  all  the  week.  Middlesex  Street  only  wakes  up  on 
Sunday  morning.  Then  Rebecca  comes  here  and  sells  the 
goods  while  I  stand  outside  and  pull  'em  in.  That's  a  Most 
lovely  Hat,  Miss— Nelly,  you'll  find  the  old  man  ohirpier 
than  ever.  Last  night  he  came  down  as  soon  as  shop  was 
opened  after  Sabbath,  and  smoked  his  pipe  in  tlie  shop 
with  all  the  people  looking  on.  It  must  be  a  great  com- 
fort for  him  to  see  everybody  looking  on.  A  Beautiful 
Hat!  Smoked  the  pipe  through,  he  did,  and  knocked  the 
ashes  out  on  his  thumb-nail  before  they  took  him  upstairs 
again.    There's  a  man  for  you ! ' 

*  We'll  come  on  Sunday  next,  Lewis — perhaps.' 

'Well,  an^  about  that  lovely  Hat.  It's  much  too  good 
for  us  here ;  they'd  say  it  wasn't  fine  enough,  but  I  Know 
what  it  cost.  See,  Miss,  if  you  care  to  think  of  it.  I've 
got  a  little  brooch  of  pearls.  Oh !  most  beautiful  pearls. 
I  think  we  could  make  a  swop.  I  don't  know  what  you 
gave  for  it,  but  I  know  what  Madame  Clotilde  got  for  that 
hat.  Two  guineas  was  not  above  the  mark,  I  should  say, 
when  that  hat  was  first  bought.' 

Nelly  nodded  and   laughed,  and    drew  Francesca  away. 

*  We'll  talk  about  the  hat  another  time,'  she  said.  'He  is 
my  couBin,'  she  explained  when  they  were  out  of  hearing. 

*  Lewis  is  my  mother's  nephew.  He  does  very  well ; 
though,  to  look  at  him  on  r.  Sunday  morning,  with  his 
beautiful  clothes  and  his  cigar,  you  would  think  he  had 
nothing  on  his  mind  at  all.  The  whole  week  through  he's 
at  work,  buying  cheap  for  the  Sunday  market,  and  con- 
triving and  inventing  all  the  time,  though  you'd  think  he 
did  nothing  but  get  fat  and  talk  to  the  girls.  He  knows 
what  people  want,  you  see.  That's  his  sacret.  Oh!  He 
gives  it  away.  '*  Find  out  what  they  want,"  he  says,  *'and 
give  it.  That's  all  the  secret.  Don't  persuade  'em.  Don't 
teach  'em.  Give  'em  what  they  want"— and  the  money 
they  take  in  that  little  shop  would  surprise  you.    He'd  like 
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to  get  that  hai  of  yonrs  for  his  jpearl  brooch,  I  dare  say. 
But  he  sha'n't.  Cousin  Lewis  is  desperately  shup  and 
clever.  But  he  sha'n't  get  over  you,  Franoesca.  Not  that 
you  want  his  pearl  brooch.' 

At  this  point  they  were  stopped  by  the  crowd.  Francesca 
looked  around.  Just  at  this  point  the  people  seemed  to  be 
all  talking  that  strange,  soft  foreign  toi^gue  that  Nellv  called 
Yiddish— and  it  was  a  dreadful,  a  terrible  crowd  to  look  at. 
The  men  were  stunted  and  dwarMi  pasty-^bced,  narrow- 
shouldered,  hollow-chested.  They  were  mostly  young,  but 
there  was  no  spring  of  life  in  their  appearance,  or  in  their 
faces ;  they  were  joyless  fEkces ;  they  were  duU  eyes ;  they 
looked,  as  they  were,  half>8tarved. 

'You  can  do  nothing,  Francesca,*  said  Kelly.  ^iTou 
needn't  look  at  them  like  that.  You  can  do  nothing  at  all. 
These  are  the  poor  creatures  come  over  here  to  drive  low 
wages  lower.  They've  all  got  wives,  because  they  marry  at 
eighteen,  and  the  women  are  worse  ofif  than  the  men.  You 
can  do  nothing.  Oh  I  Francesca,  what's  the  use  of  crying 
over  them  ?  * 

CHAPTER  XX 

THE. OLD  OLD  MAN 

Thb  crowd  dispersed  a  little,  and  they  went  on.  'Here's 
the  place,'  said  Nelly, '  and  here's  Grandfather.' 

It  was  a  second-hand  furniture  shop :  in  front  a  few  things 
had  been  put  out  on  the  kerb,  things  apparently  calculated  to 
deter  people  from  looking  any  closer.  The  snop  itself  was 
full  of  sticks  of  all  kinds.  The  proprietor  stood  at  the  door, 
looking  over  the  heads  of  the  people.  He  was  a  fine  tall  man, 
his  black  hair  greying  but  not  yet  grey,  apparently  about  fifty 
years  of  age :  a  man  of  somewhat  haughty  appearance,  he 
looked  as  if  he  would  disdain  to  harangue  the  multitude,  or 
to  invite  them  to  buy  his  goods.  This  was  the  unsuccessful 
Grandfather,  parent  of  Angelo  the  wealthy.  The  crowd  went 
up  and  down,  out  no  one  seemed  to  enter  his  shop. 

'Well,  Grandfather,'  said  Nelly,  'how  are  you?  I've 
brought  a  friend  to  see  the  old  man.    How  is  he  ? ' 

'He  keeps  up  wonderful,  Nell.  Glad  to  see  yon,  Miss. 
Take  your  friend  upstairs^  my  dei^r,    ^^  went  out  in  a 
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hansom  oab  fox  an  hour  (he  day  before  yesterday,  Rachel  went 
with  him,  and  he  smoked  his  pipe  down  here  in  t^e  ^op 
when  we  opened  last  night,  and  drank  a  glass  of  ?/eer  after- 
wards for  all  the  world  to  see.  Wondenul !  That's  what 
they  all  say.  Now,  if  every  one  that  stopped  to  look  at  that 
old  man  yesterday  had  planked  down  a  shilling  for  the  show, 
a  ten-pound  note  wouldn't  have  bought  the  money.  Ron  up, 
NeU.* 

The  first  floor  front  was  the  family  best  room.  Here,  in  a 
chair  with  a  high  back  and  shoulders  as  well  as  arms — a  chair 
designed  to  keep  off  draughts — sat  an  old — oU — very  ancient 
man.  Never  a  taU  man,  his  figure  was  shrunken  to  the 
dimensions  of  an  ordinary  boy  of  twelve,  so  that  for  comfort 
he  kept  both  feet  on  a  high  footstool,  and  had  cushions  at  the 
back  and  sides  of  the  chair  for  padding  and  support. 

There  was  a  small  fire  burning  in  the  grate,  though  the 
day  was  as  warm  as  one  can  expect  in  July,  and  the  windows 
were  shut,  which  was  as  well,  considering  the  noise  in  the 
street  below.  The  old  man  lay  back  in  the  chair,  his  eyes 
closed,  half  asleep.  He  wore  a  cap  of  green  cloth  with  a  gold 
tassel,  which  looKed  as  if  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  young  men 
outside  with  a  bootii,  rather  than  to  this  ancient  one.  But 
he  still  loved  colour — a  bit  of  colour  and  brightness.  On  the 
table  beside  him  lay  a  Hebrew  Bible,  open,  with  a  pair  of 
spectacles  upon  the  pge ;  a  day  pipe  was  also  on  the  table. 
Two  girls  sat  with  him  in  the  room  sewin^^  some  stuff,  which 
looked  as  if  it  was  intended  for  the  cover  o2  a  chair  or  sofa. 
The  g^ifls  looked  up— smiled  a  welcome,  nodded,  pointed  to 
the  old  man  in  the  chair,  and  held  up  warning  forefingers. 
Thev  were  pleasant  ^Is  to  look  at,  n  unlike  Nelly  herself— 
smaM  of  stature,  with  calm  and  serious  faces,  housewifely, 
trustworthy,  industrior.s,  what  we  call,  when  we  are  very 
serious,  gocd  faces. 

'  Is  he  asleep  ? '  whispered  Nelly.  '  Some  day  he'll  go  off 
like  this^  in  his  sleep,  from  weakness.' 

'He  won't  go  off  for  want  of  support,'  said  one  of  the  girls. 
'  We  watch  him — ^he  is  never  left  alone ;  we  givejiim  food  all 
day  long — ^little  and  often.  Ho  nods  and  dozes  for  a  oit,  then 
he  wakea  up  lively  again.    He's  always  like  that.' 

*  Look  at  him,  Francesoa ! '  said  NelL  They  bent  over  the 
chair.  The  old  man  lay  like  a  child,  breathing  so  lightly  that 
only  by  the  gentle  rise  and  fall  of  his  chest  one  could  teU  that 
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he  breathed  at  ^'ill.  His  face  was  less  wrinkled  than  one  would 
expect  at  so  g^:eat  an  age ;  but  the  cheeks  had  fallen  in  and 
raised  the  oh)ek  bones,  and  given  greater  prominence  to  a 
long  and  straight  nose;  his  eyebrows  were  bushy:  he  wore 
r  either  beard  nor  moustache  :  on  his  deeply- sunken  lip» 
hovered  still  the  survival  of  the  seal  of  his  race;  that  seal 
which  never  leaves  the  lips  of  the  Hebrew. 

*  Look  at  him,*  said  Nell, '  he  was  born  in  the  yelr  1789,  a 
hundred  and  three  years  ago.  Perhaps  he  is  the  oldest  man 
in  the  world.  At  all  events,  he's  the  oldest  man  in  thin 
country,  and  he's  my  great-grandfather.' 

*  He  looks  terribly  old,'  Francesca  murmured.  *  Is  it  any 
happiness  to  live  so  long,  after  all  that  one  has  loved  have 
gone  ?  • 

*  WJiy,  he  loves  his  children,  and  his  grandchildren  and 
his  great-grandchildren.  Bachel  and  Mill^  here — my  cousins — 
are  with  him  all  day  long  to  look  after  him.  He  can  read  his 
Hebrew  Bible  with  spectacles ;  he  eats  and  drinks  well,  and 
he's  naturally  proud  of  being  so  old.  It's  like  standing  on  a 
tower  above  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  we're  naturally 
proud  of  him.  All  that  makes  him  happy.  All  he  wants 
now  is  to  keep  on  living,  and  I'm  sure  I  hope  he  Tvill.* 

'  He's  as  happy,'  said  Bachel,  '  as  a  man  can  be,  except 
for  a  little  weakness.  He  can't  do  things  as  he  used  to,  of 
course,  and  sometimes  he  groans  a  little,  because  he  never 
could  make  any  money.  I  tell  him  that  the  Lord  doesn't 
bestow  all  His  gifts  on  one  man.  To  grandfather,  here — we 
call  him  grandfather  for  short — the  Lord  has  given  health 
and  long  life,  and  many  descendants ;  grandsons  who  have 
prospered  and  grown  rich,  like  Uncle  Angelo,  and  daughters 
and  granddaughters  to  work  for  their  husbands  and  all.  Oh  ! 
he  has  had  great,  great  gifts.  He  must  not  thivik  of 
grumbling.' 

*  All  the  same,'  said  Nelly,  '  he  has  been  very  unlucky  in 
his  money  matters.  We  must  own  that.  Some  men  touch  a 
sixpence  and  it  turns  into  half-a-crown.  As  for  this  poor  old 
man,  when  he  touched  a  sixpence,  which  wasn't  often,  it 
turned  into  a  penny.  He'd  lived  in  the  house  where  father 
and  grandfather  and  everybody  was  bom  for  seventy  years 
and  more,  always  with  his  shop  open  all  the  time  and  little  in 
it,  and  no  money  taken.  There's  been  time  enough  for  some 
men  to  make  Ualf-a-dozen  fortunes.    But  there,  as  Rachel 
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said,  w'e  oan*t  expect  everything.  He's  had  his  share  in  othar 
ways — a  good  deal  more  than  his  share.  But  he  never  oorild 
make  any  money.' 

'  Nor  grandfather  either/  said  Rachel,  *•  nor  father  6>r  that 
matter.  Uncle  Angelo's  got  the  luck  of  the  whole  (amilyi  and 
your  own  fSither,  Nelly * 

*0h!  Father  is  up  one  day  and  down  the  next.  He 
doesn't  iflind  much.  He  likes  the  ups  and  downs,  too.  When 
he's  up  he  enjoys  himself.  It's  champagne  all  day,  then. 
When  he's  down  he  waits  till  he  gets  up  again.  Hush!  There 
he  is  awake  again.' 

In  the  middle  of  this  girl's  chatter,  the  old  man  opened 
his  eves  and  raised  his  head  and  looked  about  him.  Perceiv- 
ing tne  presence  of  a  stlranger,  he  straightened  himself  feebly 
and  waited  to  be  addressed. 

*  Well,  grandfather,'  said  Nelly,  '  you  remember  m*e,  don't 
you?' 

'  Ay,  ay — you  are  Nelly ;  they  call  you  Nelly.  But  you  are 
Preciada — ^Preciada.  It  was  my  own  mother's  name.  That's 
a  long  time  ago,  though — a  very  long  time  ago  since  my 
mother  died ;  eighty  years  ago.' 

*  This  is  my  friend,  Francesca,  come  to  see  you.' 

The  old  man  nodded  and  lifted  his  heavy  eyes.  Then  a 
strange  thing  happened,  for  upon  his  face  there  fell  suddenly 
a  glory  as  of  sunshine,  and  he  sat  upright  in  his  chair,  strong 
and  straight,  clutching  the  arms  with  his  long  bony  fingers. 
'  It  is  Francesca ! '  he  cried.  '  Oh !  it  is — it  is  Francesca ! 
You  I — you ! — you !  have  come  to  see  me  again  after  all  these 
years  ?  I  thought  you  dead  long  ago — dead.  I  haven't  seen 
you.  Cousin  Francesca,  for  eighty  years  and  more,  and  now 
you  have  come  again.  Oh!  my  sweet  Cousin-^my  dear 
Cousin — my  pretty  Cousin — not  changed  a  bit — not  a  bit ' — it 
was  strange  to  hear  such  words  of  endearment  from  this  poor 
old  withered  wreck  with  his  shaking  voice — *  always  the  same 
beautiful  girl— the  same  beautiful  girl !  Ah  I  but  they  didn't 
know  it — they  couldn't  guess.  There  were  no  Venetian 
beauties  outside  the  Ghetto  to  compare  with  those  within  t 
We  kept  them  within.   They  never  showed  their  faces  outside.' 

'  He  remembers  something,'  whispered  Nelly.  '  You  have 
reminded  him  of  his  young  days,  Francesca.  I  have  never 
seen  him  like  this  before.    Why,  he  looks  fifty  years  younger.' 

'His  mind  waQders  qow  and  then/  liachel  explained.    '  \i 
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h  strange,  though.  He  has  gone  back  ever  so  many  ycain. 
There's  a  something  in  your  friend's  face  that  reminds  him  of 
some  girl  he  loved.  To  be  sure,  she  is  one  of  the  Sephardim, 
herself.    She  is  one  of  Us.' 

Francesca  thought  it  needless  to  keep  on  explaining  that 
she  was  a  Spanish  Moor. 

*  It  isn't  your  cousin  Francesca,  grandfiather/  Nelly  cried. 
'  It's  my  friend  Francesca  Elveda.' 

'  No,  no,  it  is  Francesca  Albu.  Always  pretty  and  sweet, 
Cousin  Francesca.  Dovea'  eyes  are  within  her  looks — ^her 
lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scarlet.  A  garden  enclosed — a  spring 
shut  up— a  fountain  sealed — is  my  cousin — my  Francesca.' 

'I  suppose,'  Nelly  whispered,  'it's  some  girl  he  loved. 
Dead,  she  must  be,  long  ago.  You  must  be  like  her,  Fran- 
cesca.   Strange  that  you  should  have  her  name.' 

The  old  man  went  on  murmuring.  Then  his  eyes  dropped. 
He  was  conscious,  in  some  vague  way,  that  he  was  mixing  up 
the  past  with  the  present.  The  girl's  face  brought  back  the 
past  so  vividly  that  he  thought  it  was  his  cousin  herself,  still 
in  her  lovely  youth.  He  was  confused.  A  man  so  ancient 
has  little  hold  of  the  present.  So  he  shut  his  eyes  and  waited 
till  the  vision  of  the  past  should  disappear. 

In  a  few  moments  he  opened  his  eyes  again.  He  had 
come  back  to  the  present.  It  was  only  a  modem  young  lady 
he  saw  now,  not  his  cousin,  Francesca  Albu,  at  all. 

*  Ah ! '  he  said,  smiling  faintly.  *  It  does  an  old  man  good 
to  see  a  lovely  face.  Just  now,  you  almost  reminded  me  of 
my  cousin,  Francesca;  she  must  be  long  since  dead  and 
gone.  Ah  ?  And  old  and  toothless,  too,  before  she  went,  I 
dare  say,  poor  thing !  You've  got  her  face,  though,  her  face. 
You  are  exactly  like  her.    What  is  your  name,  my  dear  ? ' 

*  Francesca  Elveda.' 

'Yes,  one  of  Us.  I  have  heard  something  about  the 
Elvedas.  Where?  Never  mind.  I  shall  remember  some 
time,  I  dare  say.    When  you  get  to  a  hundred * 

'  A  hundred  and  three,  grandfather,'  said  Bachel. 

'  A  hundred  and  nearly  four,'  the  old  man  went  on  proudly, 
'  you  remember  a  surprising  number  of  things.' 

'  Tell  the  voung  lady  alK)ut  the  Grand  Army,'  said  Baohel. 

'  I  remember  Venice  verv  well.'  The  old  man  was  nqt  to 
be  harried.  He  was  workmg  his  way  to  the  Grand  Army. 
*  I  remember  the  city  where  I  was  bom.    My  coushi  Fran* 
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coaca  was  born  there,  too — my  couain  Francesca — oh  I  aa  fair 
and  sweet.  I  remember  Francesca.  We  were  not  Itahan 
Jews.  They've  got  softer  voices  than  we  who  came  from 
Spain.  "We  were  in  bpain  for  two  thousand  years :  we  wenL 
there  before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Oh !  Ours  is  a  very 
ancient  family.  We've  had  great  men  in  our  family,  in  the  old 
time.    But  I  was  born  in  Venice.' 

*  I  have  been  to  Venice,'  said  Francesca  softly.  •  I  know 
its  canals  and  its  palaces.' 

'  But  you  don't  know  the  Ghetto.' 

'  Yes,  I  have  seen  the  Ghetto,  though  there  are  no  longer 
Jews  in  it.' 

'  I  was  born  there.  It  was  a  narrow  kind  of  place  to  live 
ill,  I  remember.  We  had  to  live  there.  But  the  French 
Revolution  came.  Children,  if  we  remembered  the  Ghetto  as 
we  ought,  we  should  add  another  to  the  Hundred  Benedic- 
tions, and  one  more  prayer  to  the  Eighteen,  in  order  to  praiae 
the  Lord  for  the  French  Bevolution  which  threw  down  the 
walls  and  let  us  out.  I  remember  when  the  French  came 
into  Venice— what  year  was  it  ?  I  forget.  I  was  a  boy  of  ten 
or  eleven.  First  we  thought  there  would  be  nothing  but  ruin 
and  more  misery  for  us.  We  hadn't  much,  but  we  should 
lose  our  all.  Well !  there  was  no  disaster  at  all  for  us,  but 
quite  the  contrary.  For  the  Ghetto  was  thrown  open.  Blessed 
art  Thou ' — he  held  up  his  hand  as  one  who  prays — *  0  Lord, 
our  God— King  of  the  Universe !  who  settest  the  people  free. 
For  that  I  have  always  loved  the  French.' 

'  Do  you  remember  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ? ' 

*  I  have  seen  him  three  times.  Napoleon  the  Great—  who 
overthrew  the  Kings  and  opened  the  Ghettos  all  over  the 
world,  and  set  the  people  free.  I  saw  him  at  Moscow  and 
I  saw  him  afterwards — twice  afterwards  I  saw  him.  There 
was  never  any  man  like  him.  Sometimes  I  am  sorry  that  I 
brought  so  much  bad  luck  upon  him.    But  it  was  not  my  fault.' 

*  Oh !  But  how  could  you — a  simple  boy — bring  bad  luck 
to  so  grQat  a  general  ? ' 

<  I  don't  know.  Bad  luck  comes  in  many  ways.  We  can't 
always  keep  it  off.  And  he  was  a  Gentile  and  unprotected. 
There  are  no  charms  to  protect  the  Gentiles.  Some  people 
uuver  have  any  good  luck  for  themselves,  and  bring  bad  luck 
to  everybody  tn^  keep  company  with.  I  was  one  of  those 
persons,  though  I  knew  it  not.' 
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'What  makes  you  think  that  you  brought  bad  luok  to 
Napoleon  ? ' 

'It  wasn't  by  intending  it.  I  didn't  know  it.  I  only 
found  it  out  afterwards.  Yes — j^es — I  didn't  know.  I  thoughl 
the  Frcmoh  the  ^eatest  people  in  the  world.  And  so,  when  I 
was  eighteen,  I  joined  their  army.  Not  to  fight.  No  1  Not 
to  fight.  I  had  a  cask  of  brandy  and  a  hand-cart  for  all  my 
possessions,  and  I  followed  the  army  with  these.  Oh  t  For 
man  bom  to  be  lucky  it  was  an  excellent  way  to  begin. 
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After  a  bit  the  cask  became  a  wagon.  I  thought  I  was  going 
to  make  my  fortune.  That  was  my  thought,  not  to  bring  bad 
luck  on  Napoleon  at  all — not  at  all,  whv  should  I  ? — but  only 
to  make  money.  As  for  my  brother,  ne  went  to  Spain,  and 
there  after  a  time  joined  the  British  Army  in  the  same  way, 
and  got  on  fast,  and  took  contracts  and  grew  rich — rich — oh  I 
so  rich.  Well,  why  did  he  get  rich,  and  why  did  I  keep  poor  ? 
He  had  luck,  and  I  had  none.' 

*So,'  said  Francesca,  'you  were  a  camp-follower  to  the 
French  Army,  and  you  brought  bad  luok  upon  it  ?  Did  you 
ever  see  any  battles  ? ' 

*  Battles  ?  Why,  child,  I  was  with  the  Grand  Army.  I 
went  to  Moscow  with  the  Grand  Army,  and  I  came  back  with 
all  that  there  was  left  of  it.  Napoleon  never  had  any  bad 
luck  at  all  till  I  brought  along  my  wagon-load  of  brandy. 
Oh  I  what  a  disaster !  Never  in  the  world  was  there  such  a 
disaster ! '    He  stopped  to  shake  his  head. 

'He  will  talk  about  that  all  day  long,  sometimes,'  said 
Rachel :  '  his  mind  gets  full  of  blood  and  slaughter  and 
starvation,  when  he  tuks  about  that  time.' 

'  What  an  army  that  was  1 '  he  went  on.  '  Five  hundred 
thousand  men,  with  their  artillery  and  their  baggage  wagons, 
and  their  horses!  Austrians  and  Italians,  Germans,  Poles, 
and  French,  all  in  the  same  army.  What  an  army  t  I  came 
after,  walking  alon^  beside  my  own  wagons  filled  with  stuff 
for  tiie  thirsty  soldiors.  Oh  I  I  did  very  well,  I  can  tell  you, 
very  well— very  well — all  the  way  to  Moscow.  As  for  the 
camp-followers,  they  were  thc^re  by  tens  of  thousands.  They 
sold  drink,  like  me ;  theji  came  with  music  and  singing,  and 
thev  ran  over  the  bactle-lelds  when  the  victory  was  won,  and 
robbed  the  dead.  But  on  the  way  back  tiiey  all  got  starved 
or  shot,  and  the  money  they'd  made  was  carried  off  by  the 
Cossacks.    It  ifl  a  Itog  time  to  rememberi  eighty  yean  ago. 
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I  must  be  the  last  man  living  who  went  to  Moscow  with  the 
Grand  Army  and  got  home  again.  As  for  my  beautiful 
wagons  and  my  horses,  and  my  money,  everything  was  lost 
at  Beresina,  where  we  lost  so  many  thousands  of  men. 
Everybody  knows  how  many  soldiers  were  killed,  but  nobody 
stopped  to  count  the  dead  camp-followers.  After  Beresina 
there  was  no  more  order.  Napoleon  left  us.  There  were  no 
longer  any  officers.  The  men  fell  down  and  were  frozen  to 
death.  We  fought  for  food ;  we  devoured  horse-flesh ;  we 
burned  whole  houses  to  keep  us  from  being  frozen.  We  were 
'80  wretched  that  the  enemy  disdained  to  make  us  prisoners. 
It  was  sufficient  for  them  that  we  were  flying  from  their 
territory.  Some  of  the  soldiers  went  mad  with  the  cold  and 
the  starvation.  What  a  time  it  was!  What  cold!  Wliat 
privations !  What  misery !  Napoleon  never  recovered  from 
that  disaster.  He  was  ruined,  and  so  was  I.  Yes,  children, 
if  the  Grand  Army  had  been  successful  I  should  have  been  a 
rich  man,  and  you  should  be  all  great  ladies.' 

'  And  then  you  would  never  have  lived  so  long  as  this,' 
said  Bachel ;  '  because  you  can't  expect  to  get  everything.' 

'Perhaps  not,  child.  But  my  wagons — ^^my  beautiful 
wagons!  I  ^ot  them  safely  as  far  as  Beresina,  and  there 
I  had  to  leave  them.  My  beautiful  wagons!  Only  think. 
They  were  loaded — not  with  brandy  any  longer,  but  with 
gold  and  silver  cups,  chains  of  gold,  boxes  full  of  gold,  and 
rings,  and  precious  stones.  Some  I  had  got  for  myself  when 
we  pillaged  Moscow.  Most  of  the  things  I  bought  of  the 
soldiers  for  drinks  of  brandy.  A  diamond  brooch  for  a  couple 
of  glasses;  a  diamond  riig  for  another  glass;  a  gold  cup 
for  its  contents  in  brandy.  And  all — all — all  had  to  be  left. 
That  was  the  bitterest  moment  of  my  life — to  leave  my  all 
behind  me— to  have  to  exchange  my  fortune  for  my  life.'  He 
shook  his  head  mournfully. 

'  We  can't  have  evervthing,  grandfather,'  repeated  Bachel 
the  Comforter.  '  See  what  a  splendid  long  life  youVe  had, 
and  think  what  you  can  remember ! ' 

'Oh!  It  is  wonderful,'  said  Francesca,  'to  talk  with  a 
man  who  was  actually  in  the  Grand  Army ! ' 

'Tea.  I've  helped  to  sack  Moscow.  And  I  saw  Napoleon 
when  he  began  the  Betreat.  He  looked  stem  and  hard.  For 
he  knew  what  was  before  him.  liVe  didn't  know,  and  I  thought 
I  should  get  my  wagons  home  as  safely  as  I  hi^d  b|;ought 
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tliem.  I  thought  the  French  were  invincible.  Ay!  I  re- 
iiiember  the  burning  of  the  city— oh  I  yes-— and  the  soldiern 
running  about  everywhere.  I  remember.*  He  dropped  his 
head,  and  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  '  I  remember  that 
(lay  very  well  indeed.  Down  in  the  tombs  of  the  Gzars  we 
found  a  young  lady — a  sweet  and  innocent  ^oung  thing  she 
was— frightened  well-nigh  to  death.  We  did  her  no  harm, 
but  we  took  her  to  one  of  our  Generals.  Afterwards  I  saw 
her  in  the  Retreat — all  in  rags—bare-footed,  bare-headed,  and 
frost-bitten.  Her  long  hair  was  flying  wild — her  poor  iiace, 
that  had  been  so  pretty,  was  haggard.  I  saw  her  ifving  with 
the  soldiers.  I  saw  hit  fall  headlong  in  the  snow.  We  swept 
past  and  left  her  there  to  die.  Poor  thing!  Poor  thing! 
They  all  died — all  of  them— they  all  fell  down — those  poor 
things — in  the  ice  and  snow,  and  died.  And  nobody  pitied 
them,  because  we  were  all  flying  for  our  lives.  Poor  thing ! 
When  we  found  her  she  was  a  pretty  thing — a  very  pretty, 
innocent,  timid  thing.' 

Franoesca  shuddered  and  changed  the  subject. 
'  You  remember  Waterloo  as  well  ?  * 
'  Yes — oh,  yes.  I  was  there.  I  had  gone  back  to  the 
cask  and  the  hand-cart.  I  saw  Napoleon  the  day  before  the 
hattle,  and  I  knew  how  it  would  go,  because  his  face  was  like 
the  face  with  which  he  left  us  after  Beresina.  Disaster  was 
written  upon  it.  Disaster  and  defeat.  I  trembled,  thinking 
of  my  cask — the  only  thing  between  me  and  destitution. 
There  was  another  dreadful  misfortune  I  Napoleon  fled  when 
it  was  all  over,  and  the  British  troops  rode  over  the  cart  and 
all,  and  I  had  to  fly  for  my  life.  So  there  was  an  en?,  of 
Napoleon,  and  of  me  too,  so  far  as  the  army  went.  I  went 
soldiering  no  more — to  be  sure  there  was  no  more  soldiering 
to  speak  of — and  so  I  came  over  here,  and  got  this  shop,  and 
here  I've  been  ever  since.  Oh  !  I  could  tell  you  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  Grand  Army.  Come  and  see  me  again  and 
ask  me  questions — I  remember  the  King  of  Naples  and  all 
,  the  other  Kings  and  Marshals  and  Generals.  Come  again, 
children,  and  talk  to  me — I  like  talking.  At  a  hundred  and 
nearly  four,  there  isn't  much  left  except  to  talk  now  and  then.' 
'  Is  he  tired  ?  Shall  we  go  ? '  for  the  old  man  closed  his 
eyes  again. 

'  No,'  said  Baohel.    '  Let  him  rest  for  a  moment.    That  is 
all.    Then  ask  him  more  questions.    We  think  it  does  him 
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^,'ood  to  talk  and  think.  If  he  stops  long  without  talking  he 
becomes  lethargic,  and  that  isn't  good  for  him.' 

Francesca  looked  round  the  room.  It  was  crammed  full 
of  furniture  of  all  kinds.  On  a  sideboard  there  were  three  or 
four  great  glass  bowls  as  big  as  punch  bowls :  there  was  a 
cabinet  in  a  comer  which  would  have  looked  well  in  a  West 
End  House — ^her  mother's  house— on  the  walls  hung  family 
portraits  which  might  have  been  used  to  illustrate  the  Art  of 
Photography  from  the  earUest  times — the  epoch  of  the  great 
Daguerre — to  these  modem  days.  It  looked  like  a  place  in 
which  there  had  been  a  long  accumulation  of  the  things 
which  the  unbroken  family  Ufe  heapE^  up.  Here  the  women 
had  worked,  as  these  girls  were  now  working,  for  eighty 
years,  always  youth  and  age,  children  and  grandchildren. 
Downstairs  the  surviving  son  stood  in  the  family  shop  to  sell 
the  furniture :  within,  the  quiet  family  life,  humble  and 
harmless  :  outside,  the  noisy,  brawling  crowd.  All  this  going 
on  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  from  year  to  year, 
with  no  change  other  than  the  slow  approach  of  age,  a  birth 
and  a  death,  the  departure  of  a  daughter  from  the  rule  of  her 
father  to  the  rule  of  her  husband. 

*  I've  been  in  this  same  house,'^the  old  man  opened  his 
eyes  again  and  took  up  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  'ever 
since  I  came  here  in  1815.  I  borrowed  the  money  of  my 
brother  to  set  me  up.  That's  the  last  1  ever  saw  of  my 
brother.  He  was  in  great  luck.  He  made  a  most  wonderful 
great  fortune.  I  came  here  in  1815.  The  quartern  loaf  was 
one  and  elevenpence  farthing  and  tea  was  fifteen  shillings  a 
pound.  Oh  !  I  remember  well.  Here  I  married.  And  I've 
had  sons  and  daughters,  grandsons  and  granddaiighters, 
^Teat-grandsons,  uxA  great-granddaughters.  Some  of  them 
have  grown  old  and  died.  But  I  remain.  And  I  remember 
everything.  Oh  !  I  am  so  old— so  old — so  old.*  He  feebly 
rubbed  his  hands  and  chDckled. 

'  Don't  mind  asking  him  questions,'  said  Nelly.  '  He's 
wide  awake  now.' 

What  could  this  old  moji  remember  since  1815,  comparecf 
with  what  he  remembered  before  that  date?  What  event 
would  such  a  man,  hving  in  such  a  street,  carrying  on  such 
a  trade,  in  a  way  so  humble  and  so  obscure,  be  likely  to 
remembei*  ?  But  Francesca  asked  him  timidly  if  he  took  any 
part  in  politiics 
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He  shook  his  hei^d.  ♦  No  ;  politics  were  not  for  me.  I 
hadn't  a  vote  at  all  till  I  was  past  seventy.  Besides,  I  had 
my  business  to  attend  to.  No  politios  for,  me.  But  I  re- 
member,' he  said, '  when  the  first  Jew  was  made  Sheriff  of 
London :  he  was  David  Salomons — afterwards  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  That  was  thought  a  great  day  for  Us.  And  I 
remember  when  Sir  Moses  Mojatefiore  was  made  a  knight. 
That  was  thought  a  great  day,  too.  And  I  remember  when 
our  People  were  admitted  to  tne  House  of  Commons.  But  no 
politios  for  me  ;  no,  no.* 

'Have  you  forgotten  your  old  language — the  Venetian 
talk?'  Francesca  spoke  to  him  a  few  words  of  that  soft 
patois. 

But  the  old  man  shook  his  head.  *  We  used  to  speak 
like  that,  I  remember.  But  I  cannot  tell  what  you  are 
saying.  It  is  eighty  years  and  more  since  I  heard  that 
language.' 

Francesca  desisted.  What  could  the  old  man  have  to 
remember  ?  Nothing  but  the  little  life  of  the  crowded  street, 
with  the  hopes  and  anxieties  of  the  small  trader;  nothing, 
except  for  his  brief  and  adventurous  experiences  as  a  camp- 
follower,  and  the  bad  luck  that  he  brought  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate Emperor  and  Conqueror,  to  whose  army  he  attached 
himself  and  his  misfortunes.  Nothing  but  the  little  mean 
life  among  the  jpetites  gens  low  down  in  the  world.  No  art, 
no  literature,  no  culture,  nothing  that  makes  the  higher  and 
the  nobler  life.  What  could  he  remember — this  poor  old 
man  ?  Even  a  daily  paper  had  not  been  one  of  his  necessi- 
ties. What  could  he  remember  that  was  worth  inquiring  into  ? 

Do  you  know  how,  at  some  moments,  the  words  we  use 
seem  not  to  be  ordered  in  the  usual  fashion,  by  brain  and  will, 
but  by  some  outside  influence?  This  happened  at  this 
moment  to  Francesca. 

'  You  are  a  very  old  man,'  said  Francesca.  *  Your  life, 
since  you  came  here,  has  been  happy,  in  spite  of  your  ill- 
luck  ? ' 

'Surely — surely.  To  live  is  happiness.  Thank  God,  I 
have  always  been  happy.* 

'  What  has  made  you  happy  ?  You  have  had  no  success 
in  your  business,  such  as  you  call  success.  Yon  wanted  to 
make  moDey,  as  your  brother  had  done.  And  you  could  not. 
You  should  have  been  unhappy.' 
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The  old  man  pointed  to  the  girls.  '  They  have  made  me 
happy,'. he  said.  'These  girls  and  their  mother,  and  their 
grandmother,  and  their  great-grandmother,  have  made  my 
happiness.  The  man  does  the  work  and  the  woman  makes 
the  happiness.  The  man  makes  the  money  and  the  woman 
spends  it  for  him.  All  the  happiness  is  made  by  the  women 
at  home  for  the  men  who  work.' 

'  He's  always  been  a  stay-at-home,'  said  Bachel.  '  Never 
happy  except  in  his  own  chair  with  us  about  him.' 

<  The  woman  always  obedient  to  the  man.'  Francesca 
made  this  foolish  remark  because  of  the  dispute  that  was 
contin^ually  going  on  in  her  brain'.  It  was,  however,  ill-timed 
and  out  of  place.     She  repented  the  next  moment. 

For  before  her  eyes  there  arose  a  vision  of  four  genera- 
tions— a  dozen  families — all  glorified  and  made  happy  by  the 
women  who  took  their  place  in  the  household  lower  tha  .  i-Iie 
men,  yet  without  rebeUion — all  made  happy  by  the  women. 
These  four  generationo  might  stand  for  all  the  generations 
since  the  world  began,  this  being  the  Divine  Order  according 
to^hese  simple  people.  They  were  quite  humble  ;  they  were 
quite  poor  ;  but  their  lives  were  made  happy  for  them  by  the 
devotion  of  the  women — mothers  and  wives,  and  daughters 
and  granddaughters.  As  were  these,  so  were  thousands  upon 
thousands  around  her.  Francesca  thought  of  the  half-starved 
people  who  could  speak  no  English,  and  tried  to  sell  their 
blue  and  green  cloth  slippers ;  she  remembered  the  look  of 
dependence  one  upon  the  other.  It  takes  but  a  moment  of 
time  to  think  of  these  things.  Her  he&irk  Was  touched ;  her 
eyes  filled. 

The  girl  Bachel  looked  up  surprised  at  the  remark,  and  at 
the  humid  eyes  of  the  speaker.  'Obedient?'  she  asked. 
*\Vhy  should  we  not  be  obedient?  What  happiness  can 
there  be  for  a  woman  except  to  obey  her  husband  or  her 
father?  You  wouldn't,  surely,  expect  us  to  work  for  our- 
selves, would  you  ? ' 

*  No — no — I  only  meant ' 

*  When  we  all  work  for  each  other  we  are  all  happy.'  You 
ought  to  know— you — that  our  peopfc  make  the  happiest 
families  in  the  world.  Why  ?  Because  everything  is  ordered 
\vith  us  according  to  the  Law  of  the  Lord.  The  father  rules 
and  the  wife  and  children  obey.  Christians  are  miserable 
beeause  they  will  not  acknowledge  the  Law.    Yet  it  waa 
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meant  for  them  as  well  as  for  us — for  us  first — for  them 
afterwards.  And  as  for  this  dear  old  man,  what  would  we 
not  all  do  t^  keep  him  alive  and  happy  ?  * 

Francesca  got  up.    <  Thank  you/  eiie  said  to  the  Patriarch, 

*  I  hbpe  that  you  will  live  many  years — yet — many  years/  she 
repeated,' taking  his  hand,  *  many  years  in  full  possession  of 
all  your  faculties,  and  with  your  great-granddaughters  around 
^ou  to  keep  you  happy.' 

'Ah!'    His  face  lit  up,  and  he  pulled  himself  upright. 

*  If  it  please  God.  If  it  please  God.  There  is  nothing  like 
long  life,  is  there  ?  Come  again,  my  dear.  You  are  like  my 
cousin — you  are  like  Francesca — my  dead  cousin  Francesca 
Albu,  whom  I  left  at  Venice — ihy  cousin — so  lovely  and  so 
sweet.  Ah!  I  was  young  then*  I  loved  her — and  you — 
you — you  are  like   her.'     His   eyes   closed  aiid  his  head 

dropped. 
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A  LESSON  IN   LIFE 

*It  doesn't  seem  right  to  be  calling  you  plain  Francesca,' 
said  Nelly,  washing  up  the  cups  and  saucers  in  the  morning 
after  this  visit  to  .he  Patriarch. 

'Oh!     But  why  not?' 

'  Because  you  are  so  rich,  you  know,  and  we  are  such  little 
people.' 

'  Nonsense.  Let  me  help  you  with  the  tea-things,  Nelly. 
To  think  that  this  ii  the  first  time  I  have  ever  washed  a  cup 
and  saucer  in  my  life,  and  you've  been  doing  it,  I  supposf , 
every  day.  Now,  then,  I  will  take  these  cups — so — and  Nell — 
Nelly— it  is  such  a  pretty  name,  isn't  it  ?  Fancy  our  living 
here  in  the  house  together  and  calling  each  other  Miss! 
Miss  Bernard,  may  I  wash  another  cup  for  you  ?  Besides,  I 
hate  the  word  Miss.  Why  are  the  English  names  so  ugly  ? 
Mister — Mistress — Missis — Miss?  No  wonder  the  EngUsh 
people  are  so  fond  of  titles.  One  would  give  a  great  deal  to 
escape  being  Miss  or  Missis.  I  should  like  to  be  Lady  Fran- 
cesca. I  think,  as  I  never  mean  to  marry,  that  I  shall  go 
back  to  our  old  Spanish  way,  and  call  myself  Senorita  until  I 
am  thirty,  and  then  I  will  become  Senora.' 

Francesca  was  animated  and  interested.    Bbe  spoke  with 
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a  return  to  the  old  oheerfolness  with  thaw  personal  dignity  or 
reserve  which  never  left  her.  She  belonged  ^  to  that  class  of 
women — perhaps  the  highest  and  best — who  can  be  cheerful 
but  are  never  childishly  light-hearted.  The  frivolities  of  con- 
versation or  of  life  attract  .them  not.  Ev^n  in  early  maiden- 
hood, when  life  is  fullest  of  enjoyment,  they  ar?  never  carried 
out  of  themselves. 

*  We  are  Spanish  too,'  said  Nelly.  '  And  Nelly  is  not  my 
proper  name.  Most  of  us  have  names  which  we  do  not  Use. 
But,  of  course,  you  have  heard.  My  true  name  is  Preciada — 
Preciada  Albu.' 

'  Oh !  Preciada.  The  old.  man  called  you  Preciada  yester- 
day. I  thought  it  was  only  a  term  of  endearment.  What  a 
pretty  name !  The  Senorita  Preciada  Albu  t  Why  don't  you 
write  up  your  own  name  on  your  window  card  instead  of  Miss 
Bernard  ?    Preciada !     Yes,  I  know  the  name.' 

'  Clara's  real  name  is  Polisa,  the  Lady.  That  is  pretty 
too.    I  wonder  what  yours  is  ?  * 

*  Plain  Francesca.    Nothing  more.' 

Nelly  shook  her  head  doubtfully.  *  They  ought  to  have 
told  you,'  she  said.  *  They've  told  you  nothing.  Shall  I  tell 
you  some  other  names  ?  I  think  no  people  have  such  pretty 
names  as  our  People.  There  is  Leucha,  which  is  Leah,  you 
know ;  and  Beyna,  the  Queen.  Clara  tells  me  that  you  have 
a  servant  named  Melkah,  which  is  the  same  thing.  They 
turn  Melkah  into  Amelia  and  Milly,  and  Emily,  Just  in  the 
same  way  they  turn  Beyt-ShevAh,  which  the  Christians  call 
Bathsheba,  into  Betsy  and  Bessy  and  Bess.  But  that  is 
chiefly  among  the  Poles  and  Germans.  Then,  some  of  our 
Spanish  girls  are  called  Estella,  Oro,  Perla,  Luna — you 
couldn't  possibly  have  more  loving  names,  could  you  ?  Be- 
cause, you  see,  though  there  is  no  rejoicing  when  a  girl  is 
bom  among  us,  our  fathers  are  just  as  fond  of  their  girls  as 
any  other  fathers.' 

'  It  is  a  very  pretty  custom.  But  again,  why  do  you  call 
yourself  Nelly  Bernard  instead  of  Preciada  Albu  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know  why.  A  great  many  of  the  People  trade 
and  live  under  assumed  naanes.  I  suppose  it  is  because  in  the 
old  times  there  was  so  much  hatred  and  persecution.  Father 
won't  call  himself  on  the  Turf  by  his  own  name,  and  he 
wouldn't  like  me  to  put  the  true  name  on  my  door.  It  doesn't 
matteri  and  there  is  something  pleasant  and  mysterious  in 
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having  your  true  name  behind.    It's  like  being  a  noble  lord 
in  disguise,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*  Perhaps.  Now  the  breakfast  things  are  washed  and  put 
away ' — they  were  kept  itf  the  cupboard — *  what  are  you  going 
to  do  next  ? ' 

'  Well,  if  you  are  to  have  any  dinner  to-day  I  must  go  and 
look  after  it.  I  thought  of  a  beefsteak  pie,  if  you  could  fancy 
it.    You  could  ?    Then  I  must  go  and  make  it.' 

'  Oh  f  *  The  maiden  of  many  hotels  stared.  <  You  make— 
vou  really  make — ^rourself,  your  own  things  to  eat  ?  Nelly,  I 
have  never  in  my  life  f^een  anjrthing  made.    May  I  look  on  ? ' 

'  Never  seen  anything  made  ?  'Why,  how  in  the  world — 
don't  rich  people  have  utchens  ?  Don't  you  look  after  your 
servants  ? ' 

'  No.  Somebody  else  does  that.  We  have  a  housekeeper 
for  the  purpose,  la  hotels  I  suppose  there  is  a  steward  or 
somebody.' 

*You  never  saw  anything  made?  Did  you  believe'— 
*Nelly  laughed  merrily — *  that  puddings  and  pies  grew  on  trees 
Uke  fruit?' 

*  I  never  thought  about  it.  I  really  do  begin  to  see  that 
things  must  be  made,  else  they  couldn't  be  brought  up.  You 
see,  Nelly,  I  Uved  for  seventeen  years  in  hotels,  where  cer- 
tainly no  one  ever  asks  how  things  v^e  made.  And  when  we 
went  into  a  house  of  our  own,  a  housekeeper  was  there  to  look 
after  everything  for  us.  It's  a  kind  of  hotel,  only  that  all  the 
rooms  are  private  rooms,  and  we  invite  the  people  to  our  table 
d'hote  at  eight.  And  then,  of  course,  there  is  the  Magic 
Knob.* 

'What  is  the  Magic  Enob?  I  never  heard  of  a  Magic 
Knob.' 

'  It  was  the  present  of  a  Jinn,'  Francesca  explained  gravely. 
*  He  gave  it  to  me  when  I  was  a  baby.  He  looked,  I  am  told, 
a  very  benevolent  old  Jinn  when  he  called,  bearing  his  gift, 
but  I  now  begin  to  doubt  his  kindness.  For  I  think  he  meant 
mischief  all  the  time.  There  are  such  Jinns,  you  know.  He 
brought  me  a  Magic  Enob  for  his  gift — quite  a  simple  white 
button  of  a  thing — and  laid  it  in  my  cradle.  "Place  this 
Knob,"  he  said,  *'  on  the  wall,  wherever  the  child  is  living. 
Teach  her,  whenever  she  wants  anything,  to  press  the  Enob, 
and  to  ask  for  it.  She  may  ask  for  anything — houses,  car- 
riagesi  dinner,  amusements,  friends,  anything.    All  she  haa 
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to  do  is  to  press  the  Knob."  Did  yoa  ever  hear  such  a  kind 
old  Jinn  ?  It  is  only  for  us  Orientals,  yon  knpw,  that  Jinns 
do  these  things.  I  suspect  that  it  was  a  Jinn  who  taught 
yiu  how  to  play  the  banjo  so  beantifully.  Your  ba^jo  is, 
peihaps,  better  than  my  Knob.  Well,  you  may  be  quite  sure 
that  they  made  haste  to  teach  me  the  properties  of  tne  Magic 
Knob,  and,  of  course,  I  was  quick  to  learn  how  to  use  a  gift 
which  TOOvided  such  wonderful  things.  I  have  it  still,  this 
Magic  Knob.  But  I  puroosely  left  it  at  home.  I  press  it 
wiw  my  thumb,  and,  eocolo !  whatever  I  want  comes  up  the 
lift.* 

<  I  understand,'  said  Nell.  <  You're  so  rich  you  have  only 
to  ring  the  bell.  I  like  this  kind  of  talk,  Franoesca.  I  could 
never  put  things  in  that  way.  You  ought  to  write  a  book.  A 
Magic  Enob  1 ' 

*  That  is  the  meaning  of  my  little  apologue.  Herfr  there 
is  no  Magic  Enob,  and  my  Jinn  is  no  use  to  me.' 

*  Here,'  said  Nell,  *  if  we  want  anything  we  have  got  to 
make  it  for  ourselves.  Just  as  I  am  now  going  to  make  th& 
pie.  And  if  you  can't  afford  to  buv  the  materials,  want's 
your  master,  as  they  say.  That's  why  I  haven't  got  a  silk 
frock.    And  now,  if  you  like,  we'll  go  down  into  the  kitchen.' 

She  led  the  way  down  the  narrow  stair;  Francesca 
followed,  ezpectincc  a  glfomy  vault.  She  found  herself  in  a 
small,  well-lighted  basement  room.  There  were  shelves  with 
plates  and  dishes :  bright  dish-covers  hung  on  the  wall ;  the 
place  was  curiously  clean  and  bright. 

*  This  is  my  kitchen,'  said  Nell.  *  It's  only  a  little  one, 
but  it  is  clean  at  any  rate.  And  now  I'm  going  to  get  the 
things  ready.' 

*  Strange ! '  said  her  visitor,  '  that  I  have  never  seen  a 
kitchen  before.  I  suppose  big  kitchens  are  like  little  ones, 
since  the  same  things  come  out  of  them.' 

There  was  in  the  kitchen  a  girl  of  fifteen  or  so,  a  slip  of  a 
girl,  who  evidently  represented  the  Service.  Her  name  was 
Alma :  she  wore  .  white  apron  like  a  nurse,  and  she  had  big 
oyes.  She  stood  staring  at  the  young  lady  who  had  never 
seen  a  kitchen  before.  When  she  fully  understood  the  strange- 
ness of  this  experience,  she  began  to  laugh  continuouiSy. 
This  did  not  interfere  with  her  assistance.  She  placed  on  the 
table  a  basin  with  flour,^  plate  with  dripping,  another  plat^ 
with  a  piece  of  steak  upo^  it ;  a  slab  of  wood,  a  roUiRg-pin, 
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ihe  salt,  and  popper,  and  other  ingredients.  Then  Nelly 
washed  her  hands,  turned  up  her  sleeves,  and  began  while 
Francesca  looked  on. 

'  Oh  ! '  she  cried.  *  It  really  is  interesting.  Tbis  is  how 
the  pie-crust  looks  before  it  is  baked :  and  this  is  the  meat. 
Nelly,  don't  you  think  we  shall  remember  ^ow  dreadM  it 
looked  before  it  was  baked  ?    Shall  we  be  able  to  eat  any  ?  ' 

'  It  doesn't  look  half  so  dreadful  as  the  meat  that  ether 
people  eat.  This  is  Kosher— our  own  meat.  You  won't  find 
it  look  dreadful  at  all  when  the  pie  comes  up.  Now,  Alma, 
the  pepper.' 

'  To  think,'  said  Francesca,  '  of  one's  want  of  curiosity ! 
I  never  before  in  all  my  life  asked  myself  how  things  got 
made.  If  I  wanted  pie  I  pressed  the  Magic  Enob,  and  pie 
came  up  the  lift.  It  makes  things  so  real — so  real' — her 
voice  dropped — 'just  to  feel  that  things  have  got  tcf  be  made 
by  hands.  That  deceitful  Jinn !  Everythirig  was  part  of  the 
machinery.  Boots — I  suppose  they  have  to  be  cleaned.  And 
toast  has  to  be  baked,  and  beds  have  to  be  made.' 

*  Everything's  got  to  be  made,'  said  Nelly,  *  and  by  my 
hands  too,  unless  Alma  helps.' 

*  Nelly,  while  I  am  here,  will  you  let  me  do  whatever  you 
do  in  the  house  ?    May  I  take  my  shfl.re  ?  ' 

Nelly  burst  into  loud  laughing.  •  Oh ! '  she  cried,  *  you 
know  nothing;  you  think  everything  comes  by  wishing  or 
asking,  or  pressing  your  Magic  Knob.  You  couldn't^  Fran- 
cesca. There's  your  hands  to  consider,  first  of  all.  You've 
got  the  loveliest,  whitest  hands  in  the  world.' 

*  Nevei;  mind  my  hands.  Tell  me  what  I  can  do — what 
you  do.' 

Nelly  sat  down,  her  hands  and  arms  white  with  flour,  for 
the  pie  was  nearly  completed. 

*  Will,  now.  Let  us  consider.  Alma  does  the  scrubbing. 
She  cleans  the  windows  and  the  doorsteps,  and  washes  the 
stairs  and  scrubs  the  kitchen  floor,  and  brooms  the  passage. 
Alma  takes  the  water  to  the  rooms.  Alma  scours  the  pots 
and  pans.  Alma  cleans  the  knives  and  boots.  Alma  washes 
the  vegetables  and  peels  the  potatoes.  Alma  boils  the  kettle 
when  there  is  no  fire  upstairs.  You've  no  idea  what  a  lot 
there  is  to  do,  even  in  a  little  house  like  this.  Alma's  a  good 
httle  maid,'  Nelly  added,  with  severity,  •  though  she's  got  the 
bad  manners  to  laugh  before  strangers.'     Here  Alma,  who 
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had  been  giggling  before  the  visitor,  was  reduced  to  tears  and 
hanging  of  head.  '  I  do  pretty  well  all  the  rest.  I  make  the 
beds ;  I  dust  the  parlour.  Sometimes  I  lay  the  fires ;  I 
look  after  the  curtains  and  things.  I  make  and  mend  the 
linen,  I  buy  the  dinner  and  make  the  puddings :  I  lay  the 
cloth  while  Alma  brings  up  the  things ;  I  wash  up  the  tea- 
things  ;  and  I  teach  my  pupils,  and  make  my  dresses.  What 
would  you  like  to  do  of  all  this,  Francesca  ?  What  could 
you  do  ?  * 

'  I  believe,  if  you  teach  me,  I  could  make  my  own  bed. 
Everything  that  one  makes  for  oneself  must  feel  so  very  truly 
real.' 

*  It  is  real,  sure  enough,'  said  Nelly.  *  Very  well,  you  shall 
have  your  own  way,  and  now  the  pie  may  be  left  to  Alma — 
not  too  fierce  a  fire,  child — and  we'll  go  upstairs  again.' 

*Did  you  see' — resuming  the  talk,  upstairs — 'anything 
you  wanted  yesterday  ?  * 

*  Oh !  yes.  Why,  I  saw  your  great-grandfather  and  his 
household.    And  I  saw  outside  all  those  people.' 

'  If  you  want  to  go  slumming,  you  can.  But  what  good 
can  you  get  by  eeeing  poor  miserable  people  ? ' 

'  Supposing  one  was  so  hard-hearted  as  not  to  wish  to 
see  them  ;  not  even  to  feel  any  pity  for  miserable  people.' 

*  Why  should  you  pity  them  ?  They  have  brought  them- 
selves to  it.  If  they'd  work  harder  and  would  drink  less,  they 
would  not  be  there  at  all,  I  suppose.' 

'But  the  women.  At  least/  said  Madame  Elveda's 
daughter, '  we  ought  to  pity  them.' 

'  The  women  are  worse  than  the  men.  Don't  talk  to  me 
about  the  women.  They  are  horrible  to  look  at.  And  their 
language  is  enough  to  make  you  sick.' 

'The  children,  then?' 

'  Well— perhaps — I  don't  say.  You  may  pity  the  children 
as  much  as  you  please.  It  would  be  best  to  take  the  children 
away  from  their  parents  as  soon  as  they  were  born.  There ! 
Father  says  it's  with  men  as  with  horses  :  the  breed  is  good 
or  bad.  Down  there  it's  bad.  Emanuel  says  it  is  the  Law. 
Wickedness  has  got  to  be  punished  somehow  or  other  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  Down  there  they'»*e  mostly  in 
the  second  or  the  third — the  worst  place,  you  know.  Take 
the  children,  then,  and  try  if  you  can  teach  them  to  work. 
But  the  ladies,  who  poke  about  in  the  slums,  don't  mean  to 
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take  the  children  or  to  do  anything.  They  just  like  dabbling 
in  dirt.* 

'  Don't  let  us  dabble  in  dirt.  Let  us  see  the  average  life 
— the  common  life.    It  has  been  outside  me  all  along.' 

'  If  I  was  YOU  I  would  keep  it  outside  me,'  Nelly  replied, 
incredulous  of  the  ills  attendant  upon  riches.  '  Common 
people,  to  begin  with,  must  be  disagreeable,  because  they  are 
always  wanting  things  they  can't  get.' 

*  Well,  but,  Nelly  —you  who  know  the  working  girl — you 
are  surrounded  by  working  girls — you  must  surely  feel  pity 
for  her.' 

'  Not  a  bit,'  said  Nelly,  stoutly ;  '  we've  all  got  to  work  un- 
less we've  got  money.  Work  keeps  'em  out  of  mischief.  A 
pretcy  time  we  should  have  if  these  girls  went  trapesing  up 
and  down  the  road  all  day  long  with  their  ulsters  and  tneir 
yellow  feathers.'  . 

*  Well,  but  their  long  hours  and  their  dreadful  pay.' 

*  How  ar^  you  going  to  prevent  long  hours  and  bad  pay  ? 
There  must  be  long  hours  and  bad  pay  unless  you  fix  a  price 
for  everything.  What  you  can't  help  you  had  better  let 
alone.    The  best  of  them  will  get  out  of  the  hok  somehow.' 

'  Oh ! '  Francesca  grew  feeble.  *  The  women  are  so  op- 
pressed  ' 

*  Women  oppressed?  Not  much.  Not  if  they  know  it. 
If  you  want  meekness  go  to  the  men.  Look  here,  Francesca, 
I've  seen  your  mother's  book.  Clara  lent  it  to  me.  I've 
only  read  a  bit — the  bit  I  know,  the  bit  about  these  parts.' 

♦Well,  it's  all  true,  isn't  it?' 

*  I  dare  say.    But,  you  see,  she's  made  a  great  mistake.' 
'  What's  that  ? ' 

'  She's  only  left  out  the  Man.  That's  all.  Left  out  tJie 
Man.' 

*  The  book,'  said  Francesca  severely, '  dealt  with  the  oon- 
edition  of  woman,  not  of  man  at  all.' 

*  It's  this  way.  She  didn't  understand.  The  women  and 
the  men  must  be  taken  together,  not  separate.  If  the  women 
are  badly  paid,  so  are  the  men.  The  women  get  the  worst  of 
it  because  they  are  women,  which  is  natural.  But  you  must 
take  the  man  as  well.  It  isn't  the  condition  of  poor  womeil, 
but  of  poor  men  and  women.' 

'  Yet  women  work  apart  from  the  men.' 

*  Sometimes.    But  their  work  is  all  part  of*  the  work  that 
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men  do  as  well.  You  must  take  trade  as  it  is.  There  are 
foremen  in  this  street  will  tell  you  that  wages  have  got  to  go 
lower  and  lower  still  if  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on  at  all. 
How  can  you  help  low  wages  ?  * 

*  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.    I  thought * 

*  Your  mother  doesn't  know  anything  about  it,  Francesca. 
Excuse  my  speaking  so.  But  she  doesn't  when  she  talks  of 
the  women  as  if  they  were  separate  from  the  men.  As  for 
me,  I  am  ever  so  much  more  sorry  for  the  men,  because  they 
want  so  many  things  that  we  can  do  without.' 

*No,'  said  Francesca  firmly.  'Woman  is  the  equal  of 
man.* 

*  Is  she  ?  •  Nellie  laughed  derisively.  *  What  would  father 
say  if  I  were  to  get  up  and  tell  him  I  was  his  equal  ?  What 
would  that  old  man  of  ours  say  if  he  were  to  hear  such  a 
thing  ?  What  would  they  say  in  synagogue  if  a  woman  was 
to  get  up  in  the  gallery  and  tell  the  congregation  that  a 
woman  is  as  good  a^  a  man  ?  Francesca,  you  are  another 
Lilith.  What  ?  You  don't  even  know  about  Lilith  ?  I 
thought  all  the  world  knew  that  story.  It's  only  a  children's 
story  with  us.  Lilith,  you  see,  was  the  first  woman  made. 
She  was  made  before  Eve.  And  she  was  given  to  Adam  for 
his  wife.  But  when  she  found  that  she  would  have  to  obey 
her  husband  she  rebelled.  She  rebelled  against  the  Law. 
So  she  was  driven  out  of  Paradise  and  became  an  Evil  Spirit. 
Then  Eve  was  created,  and  she  understood  that  she  would 
have  to  obey,  and  she  did  obey — she  and  all  her  daughters  to 
the  present  day.  But  Lilith  hated  her,  and  would  have  de- 
stroyed her  if  she  could.  And  ever  since  she  has  been  trying 
to  destroy  Eve's  children  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  We  keep 
her  out  by  a  black  line  of  charcoal  drawn  all  round  the  room. 
Evil  spirits  cannot  cross  the  black  line.  There,  Francesca, 
that's  the  story  of  Lilith.    And  mind  you  take  warning.' 


CHAPTER  XXII 

LOVE   AND   MADNESS 

Francesca  finished  her  letter.  It  was  to  Harold.  She  had 
promised  that  the  little  episode  already  recorded  should  make 
no  difference  iti  her  letters.    But,  when  she  read  this  lettov 
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over  before  consigning  it  to  its  envelope,  she  perceived  that 
there  was  a  difference.  Something  had  gone  out  of  the  letier. 
Now,  if  you  dictate  to  a  shorthand  writer,  you  will  understand 
what  Francesca  felt.  Something  goes  out  of  a  letter  when  it 
passes  through  another  hand.  Something  of  yourself  goes 
out  of  it.  The  dictated  letter  is  an  impersonal  thing — a  cold 
thing.  She  felt  that  her  letter  was  cold.  The  soul  of  it  was 
^'one.  Why  could  she  no  longer  write  to  him  in  the  old 
familiar  way  ?  She  perceived  the  change,  and  it  worried  her.^ 
Harold  would  think  there  was  something  wrong. 

She  addressed  her  letter,  however,  and  put  on  her  hat, 
proposing  to  take  it  to  the  post.  She  was  so  much  occupied 
\vith  her  thoughts  that  she  did  not  become  aware,  until  she 
reached  the  last  stair,  that  there  was  a  manly  voice — the 
voice  of  an  angry  man — upraised  in  wrath,  and  that  it  was 
siccompanied  by  crying  and  sobbing.  Both  came  from  the 
parlour.  The  man's  voice  she  knew  not.  But  the  crying 
and  the  sobbing  she  coupled  with  the  name  of  Nelly. 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  Then  she  throw  open  the  door 
and  looked  in.  Alas!  Nelly  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  her 
face  in  her  handkerchief,  crying  and  sobbing  in  a  most  lament- 
able manner.  Before  her,  flourishing  his  arms,  flushed, 
angry,  accusing,  stood  a  young  man.  Then  Francesca  re- 
membered. This  must  be  the  young  man  whom  Nelly  could 
not  marry. 

*  Oh !  *  cried  the  angry  young  man,  his  voice  trembUng 
with  passion.  *  You've  made  a  fool  of  me.  I've  got  the 
lodgings  and  bought  the  things,  and  told  the  landlady  and  all 
the  fellows.  Everything  is  rea^y,  and  you  go  and  throw  me 
over  at  the  last  moment.  What  are  you  made  of?  What 
are  you  made  of,  I  say  ?  * 

*  Oh !  Anthony  I '  the  girl  cried.  *  Oh !  Anthony,  you  are 
BO  cruel.* 

*  You're  a  flirt ;  you're  a  jilt ;  you're  a  false,  lying,  worth- 
less wretch  I  I  ought  to  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  you.  And  I  am, 
too — ^^I  am.  I'll  go  and  throw  myself  into  the  river.  My  last 
words  shall  be  that  you  done  it — you — it  was  suicide,  on 
account  of  a  faithful  love  and  a  false  girl.  It  will  be  on  the 
bills.  "  Eomantic  Suicide  1  A  False  Mistress ! !  A  Constant 
Lover ! !  1  Inquest  I ! ! !  Verdict !!!!!'"  His  voice  rose 
with  gloomv  satisfaction  as  he  considered  the  glory  of  this 
end.    *  AU  the  sune,  you're  a  jilt.    You  lead  a  chap  on  and 
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on.  You  tell  him  that  you  love  him.  You  let  him  put  up 
your  name  at  the  Registry ;  you  let  him  buy  the  furniture, 
and  then  you  throw  him  over  at  the  last  moment.  Well,  I'm 
going ' — but  he  did  not  move.  '  You  can  tell  the  fellows  to 
^sh  me  out  of  the  rivtr  Lea  below  the  works,  where  the 
water's  green  with  chemicals,  and  it's  certain  death  only  to 
tumblo  in.  I  shall  be  dyed  green.  You  can  tell  'em  where 
to  look  for  me,  and  what  to  look  for.  A  green  body,  tell  'em 
. — green.'  He  looked  as  grim  as  he  could  manage.  *And 
you'll  remember  all  your  life  what  a  banjo-player  you've  de- 
stroyed. You — with  your  religion  and  stuff !  If  a  girl  loves 
a  chap,  what  does  she  care  about  her  religion,  especially  when 
it's  a  mouldy  old  synagogue  ? ' 

Then  he  perceived  Francesca,  and  stopped  short. 

•I  am  very  sorry,'  said  Francesca.  *I  did  not  know. 
Nelly,  dear,  you  were  in  trouble.' 

NeUy  looked  up,  applying  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
*  Oh  I  Francesca,  I  have  been  foolish.  I  let  him  come  here, 
and  I  was  afraid  all  along  that  it  couldn't  be.  I  ought  S  have 
stopped  him  before.  Now  I  know  it  can't  be.  It's  f  nuch 
to  ask  of  any  girl.  But  I  encouraged  him.  What  ..^i  I  to 
say?' 

•  'Couldn't  be ! '  echoed  the  young  man.  *  Why  couldn't  it 
be,  I  should  like  to  know  ? '  He  caught  her  roughly  by  the 
wrist. 

'  Let  mo  go  1 '  cried  Nelly,  springing  to  her  feet.  •  Fran- 
cesca, tell  him  I  am  not  ^o  heartless  as  he  thinks.  It  was  a 
foolish  dream.  Tell  him  that  it  is  impossible.  Let  me  go, 
Anthony.  Tell  him  he  must  not  come  here  any  more.  I 
can't  bear  it.     Tell  him,  Francesca.' 

She  tore  herself  from  the  young  man's  grasp  and  ran  out 
of  the  room.  Had  Francesca  observed  it — she  left  the  door 
ajar— had  anyone  outside,  say  Emanuel,  observed,  he  would 
have  seen  her  stop  outside  the  door  to  listen,  whether  in  hope 
or  despair  I  know  not.  But  she  did  listen.  She  was  not 
above  listening.  And  her  listening,  as  you  will  learn,  changed 
her  whole  life,  and  caused  things  unnumbered.  For,  as  the 
moralist  has  often  assured  an  unheeding  world,  we  never 
know  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Nelly  listened;  she  checked  her  sobs;  she  bent  forward 
and  then  she  listened.  And  this  is  what  she  heard,  andwhai 
went  on  which  she  did  not  see. 
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Francesca  remembered  the  words  of  Olara  about  Nelly's 
love  affair ;  impossible  love  affair  she  called  it.  This,  then, 
was  the  lover,  hearing  for  the  first  time  that  the  thing  was 
impossible.  She  felt  pity  for  the  unfortunate  young  man. 
He  took  his  disappointment  so  very  bitterly.  Unlike  some 
young  men  who,  when  they  hear  that  a  thing  is  impossible, 
laugh  and  go  off  with  a  smile  on  their  lips,  this  young  man 
stood  trembling  with  emotion ;  a  tear — only  one — ran  down 
his  flushed  cheek,  his  lips  trembled,  his  head  trembled,  his 
hands  trembled,  his  eyes  flamed  with  anger.  She  felt  more 
pity  for  him  because,  in  this  way  of  showing  his  anger,  he 
betrayed  the  weakness  of  his  character.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  young  man,  dressed  in  last  year's  Piccadilly  fashion, 
light  hair  that  curled  all  over  his  head  and  features,  which, 
had  they  been  stronger,  would  have  made  him  a  handsome 
man ;  his  figure  was  slight,  but  in  stature  he  was  sufficient. 

*  Well,'  he  said,  roughly, '  what's  the  good  of  your  inter- 
fering ?  Can't  Nelly  man;  je  her  own  affairs  ?  You  are  one 
of  the  precious  cousins,  I  suppose,  that  she  is  so  anxious  not  to 
leave.   A  lot  of  good  you  are  to  her — you  and  the  rest  of  you.* 

*  I  am  not  one  of  Nelly's  cousins,  but  I  am  a  friend  of  hers. 
'  Very  well,  then.    I  suppose  you  think  it's  a  fine  thing  to 

draw  a  man  on  and  then  to  make  a  fool  of  him.  Why,  all  the 
fellows  know  about  it.  A  fool  of  me!  That's  what  she's 
done.  She's  been  out  with  me  :  she's  walked  with  me :  she^s 
been  to  the  Theatre  with  me :  she's  been  to  Chigwell  and  to 
the  Forest  with  me :  she's  taken  my  presents ;  she's  asked 
me  to  tea — here :  she's  introduced  me  to  her  cousin.  Oh ! 
And  she  said  she  loved  me.  She  said  she  did.  And  now  she 
throws  me  over.' 

*  I  think  you  are  very  much  to  be  pitied,  Mr. .    Pray 

what  is  yotr  name  ? ' 

*  My  name  is  Hayling — Anthony  Hayling.  You  must  have 
heard  my  tame,'  he  added,  'in  connection  with  ar  loc<*>l 
Parliament.  I  speak  there.  I  am  acknowledged  to  be  tholt 
best  speaker.' 

*  I  fear  y|)u  have  been  treated  very  badly,  Mr.  H  jiing. 
But  you  see  ^at  NeUy  herself  acknowledges  this.  She  says 
she  IS  very  torry.  Cfan't  you  understand  that  she  did  not 
quite  realise  yhat  it  meant  ?  ' 

'  She  knev  that  I  wanted  to  niarry  her.  What  else  could 
it  mean?' 
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t  Ygb — hjit  she  did  not  understand — well — how  much  yott 
vranted,  and  besides,  she  did  not  understand  what  her  mar- 
riage with  you  would  mean  !  Can  you  not  make  allow  L.nce 
for  her  now  that  she  does  understand  ?  * 

'  No— I  can't.    And  I  won't  I ' 

*  Jiet  us  Bit  down  and  talk  the  thing  over  quietly  I  Take 
the  sofa,  Mr.  Hayling.  Pick  up  your  hat.  Now,  let  us  talk 
reasonably.  You  know  that  if  Nelly  married  you  she  must 
give  up  her  father,  her  cousins,  her  friends,  her  religion — 
everything.  She  must  go  to  you  quite  aione,  without  a  friend 
in  the  world.' 

*  So  she  says.* 

'  This  is  a  great  thing  to  ask  a  woman  to  do  for  your  sake, 
Mr.  HayUng.  Do  you  think — ^let  me  ask  you  seiiously— thai 
there  is  any  woman  in  the  wodd  for  whom  you  would  do  sa 
much  ?  Think — to  give  up  all  your  friends — everything— for 
tho  sake  of  a  woman  ? ' 

'  Women  are  different,'  said  the  chivalrous  lover. 

'  Well,  then,  since  you  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  great 
thing  for  her  to  do,  what  are  you  going  to  give  her  in 
return?'  ^ 

*  Give  her?  Don't  I  tell  you  that  I  am  going  to  marry 
her?  ' 

'  That,  I  understand.  But  again,  if  you  propose  to  begin 
by  robbing  a  girl  of  those  things  which  she  can  never  re- 
place—never— nevei' — for  the  early  friendships  and  the  ties 
of  blood,  if  you  break  them,  leave  a  blank  that  cannot  be  filled 
up— I  say  then — ^what  are  you  going  to  give  her  in  return  for 
this  sacrifice  ? ' 

'  Give  her?  * .  he  repeated.  *  I  am  going  to  marry  her,  I 
say.    Isn't  that  enough  ? ' 

It  was  no  use.  Against  this  sublime  vanity  no  question  or 
reason  or  argument  could  effect  anything.  ''Sou  believe,' 
said  Francesca,  *  that  a  woman  may  make  any  sscrifice— any 
—and  that  you  more  than  repay  it  by  condescending  to 
marry  her.*  ' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  condescending.' 

'  Never  mind.  After  marriage — we  will  suppose  that  she 
thinks  the  price  paid  fully  compensates— you  Jxpect,  I  sup- 
pose, your  wife  to  obey  you  ? '  i 

The  youEg  man  smiled,  superior.  *  I  shoi^d  like  to  see 
(he  womani'  he  replied,  *  who  wouldn't  obey  mej* 
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'  Quite  so.  And  just  what  I  expected.  The  woman  is  the 
lower  animal,  yon  think.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  lower.  But  of  course  she's  got  to  do 
what  she's  told.' 

'  Yes.  And  about  this  bargain.  The  girl  has  thrown  over 
everything  in  order  to  marry  you.  In  return,  you  give  her — 
Yourself.  Have  you  got  anything  else  to  give?  Money — 
prospects — anything  ?    How  are  you  going  to  live  ? ' 

*  I've  got  quite  as  much  to  begin  with  as  any  other  fellow. 
Thirty  shillings  is  not  such  a  bad  screw,  and  Nelly  can  make 
as  much  herself,  and  more,  at  her  own  work.' 

'  So  you  expect  her  to  contribute  her  share  towards  the 
housekeeping  ? ' 

*  Of  course  I  do.' 

*  Her  bargain  therefore  is  this.  She  gives  np  everything 
— friends,  and  religion,  and  all— in  order  to  marry  you.  She 
continues  her  own  work :  in  addition  she  obeys  a  new  master. 
She  takes  care  of  your  household  and  your  clothes  and  things 
in  addition  to  her  own :  and  she  has  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  children.  What  do  you  give  hej  in  return  ?  Your- 
self. Mr.  Hayling,  I  think  you  value  jourself  at  a  very  high 
figure.* 

Mr.  Hayling  laughed.  '  Girls  are  all  the  same,'  he  said. 
*  What's  the  good  of  talking  about  bargiins  ?  What  do  girls 
think  about  bargains,  and  exchp  ige,  anc  all  that  rot?  They 
want  their  faincy ;  they  want  no  other  g'rl  to  get  him.  Nell 
would  have  \iE.  That's  all  she  wants  ^o  make  her  happy. 
If  you  knew  uv.,  Miss,'  he  added  modestly,  I  think  you'd  say 
that  was  enough  for  any  girl.  Suppose,  now,  just  for  argu- 
ment, that  you  were  in  love  with  me.* 

Franccaca  pushed  her  chair  back.  *  We  will  suppose  no 
such  nonsense,  Mr.  Hayling.' 

*  Oh  1  It's  just  as  you  like.  All  I  meant  was  this.  What's 
the  good  of  asking  about  the  bargain?  When  a  girl's  in 
love,  I  say,  she  doesn't  stop  to  consider  the  bargain.  She 
wants  the  man  all  for  herself,  and  not  for  any  other  girl  to 
get  him.  That's  what  she  wants.  And  what  I  say  ie  that 
Nelly  was  in  love  with  me,  and  I  believe  she  is  still,  only 
she's  frightened  by  you,  or  somebody,  like  you,  about  giving 
up  this  and  that.  Let  her  come  to  me,  that's  all.  I'll  be 
religion,  and  &ther  and  mother,  and  sister  and  brother,  and 
coosini  and  all.    I  told  her  ooosin  Glara  so,  three  weeks  ago. 
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Only  let  her  comr  to  me.  Work  for  me  ?  Of  course  she  will. 
And  joyful  to  do  it.  If  she  wouldn't,  another  girl  would  ohey 
me?  Of  course  she  will,  and  joyful  too.  M  she  wouldn't 
another  girl  would.  You're  a  girl  yourself,  and  you  can  t 
pretend  that  it  isn't  true.  Have  you  ever  been  in  love  ?  You 
are  turning  red.    Then  you  have.    And  you  know.' 

This  speech  certainly  put  the  case  with  elementary  sim- 
plicity. Where  was  equality?  Where  the  equal  rights? 
Every  kind  of  sacrifice  expected  of  the  girl:  of  the  man 
nothing.  And  to  give  up  everything  for  the  sake  of  this 
insignificant  little  clerk !  In  lier  innocence,  Francesca  had 
thought  that  girls  should  be  wooed  and  won.  But  that  girls 
should  be  willing  to  do  everything  and  give  up  everything, 
in  eagerness  to  be  married,  in  order  to  prevent  other  girls 
from  getting  *  the  man  of  their  fancy  * — oh  I  *  Of  their 
fancy ! ' — this  was  new  to  her.  She  also  thought  that  if  a 
man  should  win  a  girl,  there  should  be  gifts,  great  gifts,  all 
that  a  man  has  to  give — that  is,  not  only  money  for  the 
house,  but  the  distinction  of  intellect  and  ability,  and  station. 
But  here  was  a  man  who  could  bring  his  wife  nothing — 
nothing  at  all— except  himself. 

She  repeated  this  last  remark  aloud. 

*  And  quite  enough  too,'  said  the  young  man.  '  What 
more  could  a  girl  expect  ?  * 

If  this  is  all,  where,  again,  is  the  equality  of  woman? 
Who  can  do  battle  for  such  women  as  these  ?  What  if  they 
do  not  desire  even  the  assertion  of  their  own  equality. 

*  You  think,  Mr.  Hayling,  that  any  girl  would  be  honoured 
by  your  attentions  ? ' 

'  Come  to  that,'  he  replied,  *  though  you  sneer  over  it,  I 
think  .she  would.  See  here.  Miss — I  don't  know  your  name — 
NeUy  hasn't  told  you  much,  I  see  ;  she  hasn't  told  you  that 
I  am  not  only  a  clerk  in  the  works.  I've  three  strings  to  my 
'bow,  and  all  of  them  good  strings,  strong  strings.  I'm 
Parliamentary.  I  speak  in  our  ^Parliament.  I  can  get  into 
the  House  if  I  like.  After  that  you'll  see  how  I'll  run  up  the 
ladder.  Then  I  can  sing  and  play  the  banjo.  If  I  should  go 
on  the  boards  there's  a  fortune.  And  I'm  scientific;  in  a 
chemical  works  I  know  ho\7  things  are  made !  You  shall  see, 
if  you  like,  what  I  can  give  any  girl  who  marries  me.' 

'  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Hayling,  you  under-estimate  the  difficulty 
Of  rising  in  the  world.' 
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*  You  don't  believe  me  ?  Well,  I  can't  make  you  believe 
me,  but  if  you'll  come  some  evening  to  our  Ladies'  Gallery, 

or  if  you'll  hear  me  play  and  sing I  can't  show  you  here, 

because  I've  done  with  this  house,  and  everybody  in  it.' 

*  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Hayling.  I  only  wanted  to  make 
you  understand  that  you  must  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  expect 
such  a  sacrifice  from  Nell.  As  I  seem  to  have  failed  in  making 
you  understand  anything  of  the  kind,  I  think  you  had  better  go.' 

She  pushed  back  her  chair  and  rose  He,  too,  rose,  and 
stood  before  her,  and  in  his  face  there  was  gathering  an  ex- 
pression vfhioh  disquieted  the  girl — no  girl  can  fail  to  perceive 
the  meaning  of  a  certain  look  in  a  man's  eye.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  a  vast  gulf  between  such  a  one  as  Harold  Alleyne 
and  such  a  one  as  Anthony  HayUng,  yet  the  expression  of  the 
eyes  was  the  same  with  both. 

*  Enough  said  Mr.  Hayling.    You  had  better  go.' 

*  Wait  a  bit.  We're  off  with  the  old  love,  aiii't  we  ?  That's 
(lo^e  with.  Nelly  may  go  and  be  hanged  for  all  I  care.  There's 
as  good  girls  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it.  She's  done 
with.  Well,  I  don't  care,  i've  seen  a  girl  I  like  better,  and 
that's  you.  Miss — what's  your  name  ?  Something  pretty,  I 
sWear.  Gome,  now.  You  can't  hurt  Nell,  because  she's  given 
me  up  of  her  own  accord.  I  have  told  you  who  I  am  and 
\^hat  I  mean  to  do.  I  don't  care  twopence  about  her  any 
logger.  She's  made  a  fool  of  me.  If  you'll  take  her  place, 
you  can.' 

'''I  Francesca  placed  the  chair  between  herself  and  this  wooer 
a^d  laughed.  She  was  not  even  angry :  she  laughed.  Take 
th,e  place  of  Nelly  beside  the  little  clerk?  She  laughed 
aloud. 

' '  '  I  thought  you'd  catch  on,'  said  the  young  man  desirable. 
•  5they  always  begin  by  laughing.  Come  now.  Shall  we  say 
ni^xt  Sunday  ?  Nelly  ?  Why,  she  isn't  fit  to  hold  a  caudle  to 
ybu.  I  never  saw  much  in  her  at  any  time,  only  she  was  so 
ladling,  you  know ;  she  made  me  take  pity  and ' 

'  Here  the  door  burst  open  violently  and  Nelly  herself 
rushed  in.  She  was  the  jealous  woman.  She  int'^rposed  like 
a  goddess  out  of  a  machine  to  stop  the  triumph  of  the  other 
gitl.  Flames  visibly  darted  from  her  eyes  :  her  cheek  had  a 
red  blot  on  either  side  as  big  as'half-a-crown;  she  gasped: 
she  panted :  she  caught  her  heart  with  her  hand.  She  was 
that  crefttore  bo  seldom  leen  in  more  oultlTated  regions 
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the  woman  ungovemed  and  ungovernable — wounded  in  he* 
affections  and  in  her  self-respect. 

'  Oh  1 '  she  cried.  *  Before  my  very  eyes !  In  my  own 
house  I  No — I  won't  have  it.  I  won't  endure  it !  Go  I  ' 
She  turned  to  Anthony  ;  '  Let  me  never  see  your  hateful  face 
again  1      Oh  i     You  would  drown  yourself  for  a  girl  one 

niinixte;  and  the  next — oh  I      And  you *     She  turned 

fiercely  upon  Francesca.  '  You  1  Oh !  You  would  take  my 
lover  from  me  ? ' 

Although  she  had  ordered  Anthony  oul;  of  the  house  she 
did  not  apparently  expect  him  to  obey,  for  she  threw  herself 
between  him  and  Francesca,  and  now  turned  upon  the  latter, 
her  hands  clenched,  panting,  raging,  maddened.  Fortunately, 
Francesca  had  the  protection  of  the  chair  which  had  first 
served  her  against  the  fickle  youth. 

*  He  isn't  worth  it,  Nelly,'  said  Francesca,  calmly.  '  After 
this,  at  least,  you  ought  to  send  him  away  and  despise  him.' 

Nelly  wrung  her  hands.  She  could  not  be  jealous  of  this 
calm,  cold  girl  who  looked  down  upon  the  faithless  lover  with 
such  a  scorn.  She  burst  into  crying  and  wailing.  '  Oh  ! '  she 
moaned.  '  I  wish  I  was  dead.  I  am  so  miserable.  Oh ! 
what  shall  I  do  ?    What  shall  I  do  ? ' 

*  Come  away  with  me,  NelJy  dear.  And  forget  that  such  a 
man  exists.  He  will  find  another  girl  in  an  hour  or  two,  I 
dare  say.' 

*  Oh  I  no— no — no — I  cannot.* 

Anthony  Hayling  turned  airily  to  his  old  sweetheart, 
laughing.  *  Suppose  I  knew  you  were  behind  the  door  all  the 
time,  Nell— eh  ?    Suppose  I  knew  I  should  fetch  you  with 

pretending.     Why Do  you  think  I'd  make  real  love  40 

a  stand-off,  stuck-up  girl  like  this  girl  here  ?  You  ought  to 
know  me  better,  Nelly.  There's  no  nonsense  about  me.  It's 
an  arm  round  your^neck,'  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word, 

and  drew  the  girl  gently,  and Francesca  looked  to  see 

her  tear  herself  away.  But  no,  pride  and  love  cannot  dwell 
together :  that  is  an  old,  old  saying.  Instead  of  indignantly 
tearing  herself  away,  Nelly  sank  on  her  Imees — actually  on 
her  knees — before  this  shallow,  hare-brained  pretender,  who, 
one  minute  before,  had  been  ready  to  take  on  another  girl,  and 
had  actually  seriously  proposed  to  begin  a  new  courtship  with 
the  ether  girl,  and  in  her  hearing,  too.  She  sank  upon  her 
kneesi  and  she  oaught  bis  hand  and  kissed  it.  '  Oh  1  Anthony/ 
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slie  murmured,  '  Anthony  !  I  cannot  live  without  you.  I  will 
give  up  everything — friends,  and  home,  and  religion,  and  all — 
and  I  will  go  with  you.  Oh  I  Anthony,  only  forgive  me — 
forgive  me ! ' 

He  raised  her.  He  placed  her  weeping  on  the  sofa.  Then 
he  folded  his  arms,  and,  looking  up  at  the  comer  of  the  ceiling, 
jfcthey  do  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre,  he  said  grandly,  *  Nelly, 
tiiou  art  forgiven  I ' 
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CHAPTER   XXni 

THE   SEAL   OP   JACOB 

It  was  morning — the  morning  after  the  storm.  Calm — a 
sweet  and  holy  calm— followed  the  storm.  The  only  signs  of 
the  recent  tempest  were  shov/n  in  the  do^'^mcast  eyes  and 
shamefaced  cheek  with  which  NeUy  husied  herself  among  the 
cups.  Emanuel  sat  silent,  full  of  thought — who  would  tell 
him  of  such  a  trifle  as  a  woman's  jealous  fury  and  a  woman's 
love  ?  Francesca  in  her  morning  greeting  tried  to  throw 
forgetfulness  over  the  last  night's  scene,  but  she  su^eeded 
imperfectly. 

The  silent  breakfast  was  finished.  Emanuel  rose  as  if  to 
leave  the  girls,  but  changed  his  mind,  and  turning  to  Fran- 
cesca began  to  talk.  And  the  talk  became  a  discourse,  and 
the  discourse  became  a  sermon  and  the  sermon  ended  with  a 
discovery  and  a  gift — the  reverse  of  an  offertory.  Why 
should  not  the  preacher  if  he  chooses  preach  among  the  tea- 
clips  ? 

He  plunged  at  once  into  the  subject. 

'  You  saw,*  he  said,  *  on  Saturday  at  synagogue  and  Sunday 
in  that  street— perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  your  life — perhaps 
you  understood  what  you  saw — but  I  think  not — the  faces  of 
a  fallen  people.  Nothing  fills  me  with  so  much  sadness  as  to 
walk  and  talk  among  these  unfortunate  exiles  of  Poland  and 
Russia,  and  to  mark  the  degradation  of  the  type.' 

*  They  looked  very  miserable,'  said  Francescf*,. 

'  Their  degradation  is  stamped  upon  their  faces,  on  their 
figures,  on  their  bearing,  in  the  very  tones  *of  their  voices. 
Take  the  face — the  mean,  insignificant  face — mark  the  low 
cunning  in  their  eyes  ;  you  cannot  choose  but  to  despise  the 
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face.    But  find  some  pity  for  him  who  owns  it.    Try  if  you 
can  to  restore  that  face  to  its  original  type.' 

'  What  is  that  type  ?    I  cannot  restore  it  unless  I  know  it.' 

*  Every  face,  however  di? 'sorted,  may  be  made  i-o  show  the 
original  mould  from  which  it  has  been  disfigured.  The 
mould  of  those  poor  little  Polish  Jewish  faces  is  not  unlike 
your  own.'  « 

*  Oh !  but  I  am  not  a  Jewess.' 

'  We  will  speak  of  that  presently.' 

Emanuel  left  the  table  and  began  to  pace  the  room,  as  if 
motion  helped  him  to  put  his  thought  into  speech,  stopping 
from  time  to  time  to  deliver  his  message.  ^  .lly  bent  over 
her  cups  and  saucers,  and  made  no  sign  of  attending  at  all. 
Francesca  sat  with  folded  hands,  answering  only  when  the 
speaker  seemed  to  expect  some  word  of  reply. 

'  The  original  mould  of  the  face,'  he  went  on,  *  was  the 
same  as  your  own.  What  that  mould  actually  was  when  it 
left  the  Creator's  hand — how  perfect — how  beautiful  it  was — 
no  man  can  comprehend.  We  are  commanded  not  to  make 
any  graven  image,  nor  to  worship  any  graven  image.  Why  ? 
Because  so  wonderful  is  the  power  of  the  human  face  and  the 
human  form,  even  imperfect  and  degraded,  so  marvellously  do 
they  set  forth  and  proclaim  the  spirit  that  lies  beneath,  that 
long  ago,  were  it  not  for  this  law,  we  should  have  stayed  the 
growth  of  the  soul  by  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  body. 
We  cannot  understand,  we  cannot  realise,  the  first  and  perfect 
face  of  Man.  This  the  Babbis,  in  their  wisdom,  signified 
when  they  feigned  fables  about  Adam's  colossal  stature.  Think 
of  it,  Francesca.  According  to  our  belief,  the  £rst  man  was 
made  after  the  image  of  the  Creator.  He,  therefore,  who  Citn 
understand  the  face  and  form  of  the  first  man,  is  as  near  unto 
the  Cretitor  as  Adam  himself.  His  face  was  changed  by  the 
Fall.  But  something  of  the  Majesty  Divine  was  left  upon  it, 
to  reappear  in  the  faces  of  the  Prophets.  Between  the  face  of 
Adam  and  the  face  of  the  little  starving  Pohsh  Jew,  how  great 
a  gulf  I  Perhaps,'  he  added,  critically, '  the  nearest  approach 
to  that  type  remains,  as  I  have  said  before,  in  such  a  face  as 
yours,  Francesca.* 

<  Oh !  But  this  is  too  great  a  thing  to  say.'  Francesca 
blushed,  though  it  was  not  an  idle  compliment.  '  Why  in  my 
face  more  than  in  yours,  Emanuel  ?  * 

*  Because  you  are  a  woman  and  a  maiden  pure  and  holy. 
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But  never  mind  yourself:  think  only  of  that  type — the  true 
face  that  belongs  to  the  Chosen  People.  Draw  up  in  array 
before  you  all  the  types  in  the  world — the  English,  the 
French — but  there  is  no  French  type — the  Spanish,  the 
Italian,  the  Russian,  the  Red  Indian — everybody.  Take  the 
noblest  form  of  each  and  compare  it  with  the  noblest  form  of 
our  fiEu:e.  Refine  and  raise  that  face.  Make  it  fit  for  the 
highest  spiritual  level  which  you  are  capable  of  understanding, 
and  you  will  begin  to  approach  to  the  original  typ&i'rom  which 
this  poor  Polish  face  has  fallen.  There  are  two  theories :  one 
of  man  fallen  to  rise  again  after  many  struggles ;  the  other  of 
man  advancing — whither  ?  Both  end  in  the  same  :  the 
Achievement,  or  the  Recovery  of  the  man  made  after  the 
image  of  God.  The  story  of  Adam  may  be  an  allegory  or  it 
may  be  exact  history.  In  either  case  the  lesson  is  the  same. 
In  one  theory  man's  face,  like  his  spiritual  nature,  has  changed 
so  as  to  be  hardly  recognised ;  in  the  other,  it  is  blowly  chang- 
ing from  the  lower  to  the  higher  types.  I  prefer  the  theoiy 
of  the  fallen  Man.  I  look  to  see  his  face  become  again,  more 
and  more,  however  slowly,  the  face  of  Man  before  he  fell.' 

'  And  you  mean  that  all  these  poor  creatures  whom  I  saw 
on  Sunday  ought  to  bear  that  fa^ce  ?  They  are  far  enough 
from  it  now.* 

'They  are  indeed.  But  tale  the  face  of  one.'  He  took 
out  a  pocket-book  and  rapidly  sketched  a  face.  By  the  dex- 
terous placing  of  a  line  hf.re  ani  a  curve  there  he  produced  a 
face  which  for  meanness,  frsr^^lity,  and  abject  degradation  was 
fearful  and  wonderful  to  contemplate.  It  seemed  the  lowest 
depth  possible.  '  No,'  said  the  artist, '  there  are  lower  depths 
still.  S(  d  now.  What  was  it — a  touch  to  the  lips,  a  curved 
line — which  gave  that  face  the  seal  of  the  People  ?  We  are 
not  so  low  down  as  this  yet.  Some  of  us  have  been  sinking 
into  this  hell — but  I  think  we  shall  sink  no  lower.  Nay,  we 
are  rising  out  of  it.  The  face  is  beginning  to  go  back  again 
with  the  new  freedom  of  the  race.  Francesca,  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years  this  race  has  been  co*  -^ring  within  the  city 
walls.  Only  within  the  walls  of  the  city  has  there  been  any 
safety  for  them.  They  were  forbidden  to  hold  land,  to  study, 
to  practise  any  profession,  to  join  other  men  in  any  pursuit : 
the  most  ignoble  trades  were  assigned  to  them ;  abject  humility 
was  exacted  of  them :  they  were  made  to  live  in  a  separate 
qw*rter ;  on  the  slightest  pretext  they  were  robbed,  tortured, 
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and  murdered.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years,  I  say,  ever 
since  they  hegan  to  live  in  French  and  German  ^wns,  they 
were  so  treated.  They  were  always  poor,  alject,  '^iespiGied,  the 
victims  of  countless  insults.  When  you  see  again  such  faces 
as  you  saw  on  Sunday,  Francesca,  remember  that  they  are 
produced  by  thirty  generations  of  persecution — relentless — 
persistent — sur  h  as  the  history  of  the  world  cannot  parallel. 
No  pen  has  ever  adequately  treated  the  sufferings  of  our 
People :  no  race  has  ever  endured  so  much  and  survived  ho 
much.  "How  long,  0  Lord?"  Hear  the  cry  of  thirty 
generations  I — "  How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long  ?  " ' 

'  Look  at  this  face,'  he  resumed,  after  a  pause.  '  You  see 
what  it  is,  and  how  it  has  become  what  it  is.  Suppose  the 
long  line  of  generations  began  with  the  noblest  face  that  ever 
graced  the  earth,  what  would  it  become  after  these  thousand 
years  of  such  debasement?  What  would  it  become,  I  ask 
you  ?  Nay,  that  you  have  seen — let  us  ask,  rather,  what  it 
may  become.     See  ! ' 

Then  with  a  few  touches  of  his  pencil  he  began,  little  by 
little,  to  restore  that  fallen  and  degraded  face.  *  See,  Fran- 
cesca. Here  is  this  man's  g^  grandfather.  He  is  a  poor 
creature,  is  he  not  ?  You  sav  like  of  this  man  on  Sunday 
morning  keeping  a  stall  for  the  sale  of  shirts  at  a  shilling 
apiece.  A  poor  creature,  yet  better  than  his  grandson  has 
become  under  similar  conditions.  Here  is  his  great-grand- 
father— we  have  gone  back  five  hundred  years.  His  head  is 
larger,  his  look  more  noble,  but  fuU  of  sadness.  Here  is  one 
of  the  same  stock ;  he  was  mm'dored  by  the  first  Crusaders 
on  their  march  across  Germany.  The  time  is  almost  the 
beginning  of  the  Ghetto  and  the  slavery.  He  holds  his  head 
erect ;  he  has  not  yet  lost  his  dignity ;  you  would  think  him 
some  stout  burgomaster.  The  face  has  regained  a  something 
— has  it  not? — of  the  finer  mould.  Here,  again,  you  have 
the  ancestor  of  youy  poor  little  decayed  Jew  in  the  time  of  the 
Eomans ;  he  is  a  learned  Habbi,  one  who  fiercely  divides  the 
Law.  Perhaps  his  name  is  the  Rabbi  Akiba,  whose  living 
body  will  presently  be  torn  to  pieces  by  iron  hooks.' 

*  It  is  a  noble  face,'  said  Francesca.  '  But,  Emanuel,  it  is 
your  own.* 

That  was  so.  Li  tracing  back  the  debased  features  to 
their  original  type,  Emanuel  unconsciously  produced  a  rough 
portrait  of  himself. 
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'My  fiither  was  a  man  of  science.  His  father  and  his 
grandfather— all  the  race — were  scholars  and  men  of  science* 

'  So  I  conld  read  in  your  face,  Francesca.  Well,  consider 
the  People  a  little  more.  On  Saturday  last  you  saw  the  most 
ancient  worship  now  existing  in  the  world.  Without  that 
worship  the  People  would  long  ago  have  heen  dissolved  and 
mixed  with  the  nations  around  them,  as  the  Franks  were  dis- 
solved and  mixed  with  the  Gauls,  and  the  Romans  with  the 
tribes  around  tiiem.  That  worship  keeps  us  together.  It  has 
been  hedged  around  and  protected  by  the  greatest  jealousy : 
the  most  minute  rules  have  been  framed  for  its  preservation ; 
it  is  our  bond  of  union.  All  over  the  world  on  the  Sabbath 
the  same  prayers  are  chanted,  the  same  Law  is  read.  In 
some  little  humble  synagogue  of  an  Abyssinian  .village  the 
poor  Jews — the  Falashas — gather  for  this  same  service  as 
their  brothers  in  a  stately  Teople  here  or  in  Paris.  It  is  the 
ritual  of  our  religion  that  keeps  us  together.  The  Christians, 
too,  have  their  relip[ion :  has  it  availed  to  keep  them  together  ? 
The  Moslem  has  his  reli^on :  does  it  bind  together  in  bond 
of  brotherhood  4he  Sunnite  and  the  Shiite  ? ' 

'  I  heard  your  service  for  the  first  time  on  Saturday  last.' 

'  Our  service,  as  perhaps  you  understood,  is  a  Celebration 
and  a  Bejoicing.  It  celebrates  the  grand  Triumphal  March 
of  Man  under  the  guidance  of  the  Cloud  by  day  and  the 
Pillar  of  Fire  by  night.  There  is  nowhere  else — in  no  other 
Religion — to  be  found  a  service  fuller  of  rejoicing  and  of 
Faith.  The  Christian's  is  a  service  of  abasement.  Every  act 
of  worship  with  him  belongs  to  the  Day  of  Atonement.  He 
trembles  Wore  the  Judge.  The  Jew  feels  no  such  terror. 
To  the  Day  of  Atonement  belongs  the  humiliation  of  the 
sinner;  to  the  Sabbath  belong  the  singing  and  rejoicing  of 
the  children  in  the  presence  of  the  Father.  You  could  not 
fail  to  recognise  that  rejoicing  in  the  service,  though  you 
knew  not  the  words.' 

'  Yes,  it  was  full  of  joy.' 

'It  is  this  service  which  binds  us  together.  As  for  our 
religion,  it  rules  every  action  of  our  daily  lives ;  it  gives  us  a 
common  ritual  for  every  day.  We  are  never  left  without  the 
Law ;  it  is  with  us  from  the  moment  that  we  rise  to  the 
moment  that  we  fall  asleep ;  none  of  us  can  live  without  the 
Law.  It  is  objected  that  the  Jew  is  bound  by  useless  and 
trifling  rules :  so  many  prayers  to  be  said  on  such  and  such 
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do  not  eTen  know  yonr  own  Law.  Take  the  Tear  of  Beleaae. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  it  ?  Do  you  know  what  it  means, 
the  Year  of  Release  ?  On  that  year  all  dehts  were  to  be  can- 
celled. He  who  had  pledged  his  lands  received  them  back  ; 
the  slave  was  set  free,  the  debtor  was  discharged.  This  was 
oiir  Law.  Devise,  if  you  can,  any  b^^tnr  means  of  repressing 
the  greed  of  riches  and  preventing  cx)pression  than  tne  Year 
of  Release.  Again,  the  world  will  soiae  day  receive  our  Law 
concerning  food  fit  for  man.  We  obey  that  Law.  As  a  con- 
sequence we  live  longer,  and  are  more  free  from  disease  than 
any  other  race.  I  have  heard  of  the  Patriarch  whom  you 
visited  vesterday.  He  is  a  Jew  :  he  is  a  hundred  and  three 
vears  of  age.  It  is  not  wonderful  to  me  that  he  has  lived  so 
long,  because  he  is  a  Jew.  The  Christian  dies  at  seventy : 
the  Jew  lives  to  a  hundred  years.' 

Again  he  paused.  Francesca  made  no  interruption.  He 
walked  about  the  room  for  a  minute  or  two,  thinking.  Then 
he  began  again  upon  a  different  branch  of  this  great  subject. 

'  We  have  been  a  ^eat  people  in  the  past.  We  shall 
become  a  greater  people  in  the  future.  I  have  spoken  only 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  wiiich  rule  the  western  world.  All 
that  the  Ohristiams  know  of  tiic  Jews  i*"  what  they  read  of 
them  in  our  sacred  books  which  they  call  i^eir  own.  But 
there  is  another  part  of  the  Jewish  h\%ior.j  of  which  the 
world  knows  nothing.  We  were  dispersed,  but  we  were  not 
everywhere  persecuted  and  h'^mbled.  We  found  homes 
around  the  Mediterranean,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  in  India,  even  in  Ohina.  All  the  learning  of  the 
Babylonian  schools  belonged  to  us.  The  civilisation  of  the 
Persians  was  ours.  For  a  thousand  years  we  had  our  king 
in  Babylonia,  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity ;  for  six  hundred 
years  there  was  a  great  Jewish  kingdom  in  South  Arabia ; 
our  scholars — none  other — kept  alight  the  lamp  of  learning. 
But  for  us  even  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  would 
have  perished.  Our  people — ^my  ancestors  and  yours — were 
statesmen,  physicians,  astronomers,  scholars  to  the  Moorish 
kings  of  Spain ;  even  at  Oxford  there  were  haUs — Moses  Hall, 
Lombard  Hall,  Jacob  Hall — where  our  Rabbis  taught  Hebrew 
to  Christian  scholars.*  Now,  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  lit  up,  his 
cheek  glowed ;  he  was  carried  out  of  himself,  and  he  carried 
with  lum  the  soul  of  the  girl  who  listened,  with  glowing 
cheek  and  parted  lips  and  eyes  filled  with  a  new  and  strangQ 
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tbiiig — this  most  wonderful  thing — should  have  been  dis- 
covered by  one  of  the  race  of  Spinoza  and  Maimonides.  I 
^vill  tell  you,  Francesca,  when  I  iall  Harold — because  he  loves 

He  was  sileni  L.T5'hile.  Then  he  roiSe  and  stood  over  her, 
and  said,  quietly,  '  Why  is  my  daughter  ashamed  of  her  own 
People  ? ' 

'  But  I  am  not  f>n3  of  the  People,  Emanuel.  You  are  all 
determined  to  turn  me  irto  a  Jewess.  I  suppose  I  have 
something  of  the  Jewish  look.  I  have  heard  men  in  Paris 
say  aB  I  pass,  **  EUe  est  Juive."  It  is  the  Oriental  look.  I 
have  told  you  already,  Emanuel,  I  am  a  Spanish  Moor.' 
,  '  Who  taught  you  that  story  ? ' 

*  My  mother.  My  father,  who  is  dead,  was  a  Moor  by 
.descent.  The  family  rose  to  great  things  iu  Spain ;  they  held 
ofiices  of  State:  they  were  rich  :  they  were  ennobled.  It  is 
said,  1/Ut  I  know  not  how  far  this  is  true,  that,  though  they 
openly  conformed  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  they  remained  secretly 
Mohammedans.' 

*  Why,'  said  Emanuel, '  all  this  proves  what  I  say.  There 
were  never  any  secret  Mohammedans,  but  there  were  Jews 
in  secret,  families  which  for  generations  secretly  practised 
the -rites  of  their  old  religion,  obeyed  the  six  hundred  rules, 
read  the  Book  of  the  Law  once  every  week,  and  held  the 
Feasts  and  the  Fasts.  And  they  were  never  discovered  ;  or, 
as  some  say,  they  were  to  highly  placed  that  none  dared  to 
discover  them.  One  such  family  was  my  own.  Another,  I 
believe,  was  yours.  Tell  me — your  mother  taught  you  to  call 
yourself  a  Spanish  Moor.    Is  she,  then,  a  devout  Catholic  ?  ' , 

*  No.  She  belongs  to  no  religion,  and  goes  to  no  place  of 
worship  at  all.'  ~  , 

'  Then  you  have  no  brother  or  sister.  What  .\o  your 
cousins  say  ? ' 

'  I  have  no  cousins  at  all.  I  am  alone  in  the  world, 
except  for  my  mother.' 

'  No  cousirs  at  all  ?  Had  your  father  no  cousins  ?  Had 
your  mother  no  cousins?  Were  both  of  them  actually  the 
last  of  their  race  ?  This  would  be  most  wonderful  that  a  man 
the  last  of  his  race,  with  no  kin  at  all,  should  marry  a  woman 
the  last  of  her  race,  with  no  kin  at  alU' 

*I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean,  Emanuel,^  she 
replied,  changing  colour. 
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'  You  nave  no  cousins.  It  is  all  quite  plain.  Either  your 
father  or  your  grandfather,  for  some  reasons  of  his  own — let 
us  not  inquire — left  his  People.  When  he  left  them  he  left 
his  religion,  his  friends  and  his  hrothers,  sisters,  cousins  and 
all.  What  does  it  mean  that  you  have  no  cousins  ?  That 
your  father  left  his  People,  that  you  have  heen  taught  to  call 
yourself  a  Spaniard — which  is  true — without  doubt — rM  a 
Spanish  Moor,  which  is,  perhaps,  true  in  so  far  as  your 
People,  like  my  own,  may  have  been  in  the  Peninsvla  ever 
since  the  occupation  of  the  Moors.  But,  Francesca,  you  z^K^h 
a  Jewess.    My  child,  you  are  a  Jewess — a  Jewess  i ' 

<No;  it  is  imi)ossible.  Why  should  my  own  mother 
deceive  me  ? ' 

'  Because,  doubtless,  she  was  herself  deceived.  Moor  or 
Spaniard  matters  nothing.  The  intention  was  that  the  sepa- 
ration should  be  complete.  You  were  never  to  know  even  that 
your  descent  was  &om  this  People,  so  illustrio^^  and  so  per- 
secuted.' 

'No.  It  is  impossible,*  Francesca  repeated.  But  her  face 
turned  pale,  and  her  eyes  spoke  of  doubt. 

'  You  were  born,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  into  a  whole 
family  of  cousins,  with  common  kith  aad  kin  and  a  common 
history.  You  have  not  been  allowed  to  know  of  their  exist- 
ence. You  were  placed  in  the  world  quite  alone,  because  even 
a  mother  cannot  supply  the  companions  of  your  own  age  and 
^'our  own  kith.  What  has  been  the  result,  the  effect  of  this 
isolation  upon  you  ?  Why  are  you  here,  sitting  with  us  ?  The 
world  hiis  become  to  you  like  some  unreal  show,  a  mummery, 
a  masque  enacted  for  you  to  look  down  upon  from  your  hotel 
windows.  You  have  toM  me  this.  Nothing  was  real  to  you 
because  you  were  separated  from  the  world.  Thus  are  the 
laws  of  Nature  vindicated.  Thus  was  a  noble  woman  in 
danger  of  being  ruined.  Spanish  Moor  ?  Oh  1  Vain  delu- 
sion I  There  are  no  Bp&riish  Moors ;  Spanish  Jews  there  are 
in  plenty  ;  the  Sepbardim  are  a  multitude.  I  am  one;  Nelly, 
this  child,  who  is  by  r(^l  name  Preciada,  is  one  ;  Clara,  her 
cousin,  is  one  ;  and  their  ancient  great-grandfather  is  one  ; 
and,  Francesca,  you  are  one.  Nay  '■ — for  Francesca  shuddered 
and  shrank  back  with  pale  cheeks — '  do  not  be  ashamed,  child. 
I  have  shown  you  that  we  are  a  People — a  great  People — with 
a  glorious  pa^t  and  a  glorious  future.  I  have  shown  you  what 
we  have  done  for  the  world,  and  I  have  liiown  yon  what  wag 
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once  and  will  be  agaiu  the  type  of  the  Chosen  People.  You 
are  still  ashamed  ?  ' 

'I  think  of  that  poor  degraded  &ce,  Emanuel.  I  am 
ashamed  to  be  ashamed.  But  yet — oh  I  it  is  impossible. 
Why  should  I  be  deceived  ?' 

*  There  is  one  thing  more.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
move  you.  Yet  the  love  of  ancient  descent  is  an  instinct 
with  us.  Remember  that  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
which  can  show  genealogies  so  long.  The  Bourbons  and  the 
Hapsburgs  are  but  as  mushrooms  compared  with  us.  It  is 
fifteen  hundred  years  since  my  forefather,  who  had  wandered 
all  the  way  from  Babylon,  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  Spain  :  we 
have  our  genealogy  preserved  through  all  those  years.  There 
is  no  Bbyal  House  in  Western  Surope  that  can  go  back  in  line 
unbroken  for  so  long.  It  is  a  line  of  scholars  and  men  of 
science.  My  House — perhaps  yours  as  well — is  more  ancient 
than  any  of  Christian  Europe.  Yet  even  at  the  time  when 
that  ancestor  arrived  in  Spain  his  House  was  ancient  and  even 
royal :  for  he  was  a  son,  or  grandson,  of  the  Besh  Gelutha 
himself — the  Prince  of  the  Captivity — the  King  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Jews.  Nay,  he  was  also  a  descendant  of  King  David 
himself.  When  your  grandfather,  or  your  father,  left  his 
People,  he  left  his  brother  and  his  cousins;  he  abandoned 
pride  of  birth  and  pride  of  race:  he  gave  up  the  old  his- 
tories and  the  oM  associations — to  an  apostate  Jew  what 
would  it  help  even  to  belong  to  the  line  of  the  House  of 
David  ? ' 

'  Emanuel,'  Francesca  pleaded, '  how  can  I  believe  what  you 
Bay  ?  I  have  always,  since  my  birth,  believed  that  I  was  a  Moor.' 

'For  some  reason,  which  I  know  not,  you  have  been 
deceived.  My  child,  I  will  prove  to  you  that  you  are  one  of 
us.  The  proof  is  on  your  forehead.  The  Lord,  when  He 
chose  this  People,  set  upon  their  face  a  seal  which  can  never, 
by  any  art  or  invention  or  artifice,  be  disguised  or  concealed. 
I  have  Iniown  all  the  various  races  of  Jews  in  the  world :  the 
black  Jews  of  India :  the  Falashas  of  Abyssinia,  who  followed 
Menelek,  the  son  of  Solomon  ;  the  Jews  of  Morocco,  descend- 
ants of  those  who  were  expelled  fi'om  Spain;  the  Jews  of 
Germany,  Bussia,  and  Turkey :  the  Jews  with  fair  hair  and 
blue  eyes— you  yourself  have  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes 
— as  I  had  when  I  was  young ;  the  strong  and  hand- 
some Spanish  Jew.;  the  stunted  Polish  Jew.    Nowhere  yet 
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have  1  seen,  nowhere  can  be  seen,  any  Jew  without  that  stamp 
upon  his  face.' 

'  Yet  I  was  always  taught '  Francesca  objected  again, 

but  feebly. 

'  Yes,  yes ;  I  have  answered  that,  and  now  I  will  show  you 
the  seal.  With  your  own  eyes  you  shall  see  how  plainly  it  is 
set  upon  your  forehead  so  that  all  the  world  can  read.  It  is 
a  sign  of  pride  and  exultation  if  you  choose  to  make  it  so. 
It  is  a  sign  of  shame  if  you  choose  to  make  it  so.  Now 
get  up.'  Francesca  obeyed.  *  Stand  before  that  looking- 
glass  ' — there  was  one  over  the  mantelshelf — he  looked  at  the 
girl  whom  both  had  forgotten.  She  was  still  bending  over 
the  ♦pacups,  idly  playing  with  a  spoon,  her  thoughts  far  away 
froiii  the  discourse,  like  the  thoughts  of  a  boy  in  church. 
*  Nelly,  child,  you  have  not  been  listening.  Your  mind  is  with 
your  heart.  But  my  talk  was  for  Francesca.  Stand  up,  my 
dear,  ?.  Jid  place  yourself  with  Francesca  before  the  glass.  So  ; 
now  look,  Francesca.' 

*  Why,'  cried  Nelly,  obeying,  '  it's  wonderful !  Oh  !  she's 
just  like  yo..  Emanuel.  Push  your  hair  back  a  little.  It's 
wonderful !  She  is  as  like  you  as  two  pins  I  I  never  saw 
such  a  likeness.     She  might  be  your  daughter.' 

*  And  she  might  be  your  sister,  Nelly,  from  her  likeness  to 
you.     What  do  you  see,  Francesca  ? ' 

'  I  see  an  Oriental  look  common  to  all  three  faces.  I  have 
seen  such  a  look  in  the  faces  of  Arabs  at  Damascus  and  at 
Cairo.  We  are  all  Orientals.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  Moors  of 
Tan  ^iers.    Yet  you  do  not  count  the  Moors  as  your  People.' 

'  As  for  no,  I  see  the  Seal  of  the  Chosen  People.  If  the 
word  Jewess  w  ?  written  on  your  forehead  in  plain  character, 
it  could  not  be  more  distinct.' 

*  What  is  it  like,  your  Seal  ?  ' 

*  On  the  common  face  it  is  a  common  sign.  It  is  stamped 
on  lips,  on  nose,  or  on  eyes.  On  such  a  face  as  yours,  Fran- 
cesca, it  is  neither  on  your  lips  nor  in  your  eyes.  I  cannot 
say  what  it  is  or  where  it  is.  But  on  your  face,  as  on  mine, 
the  Lord  has  set  His  i  lark.' 

'  Of  course  everybtuiy  can  see  it,'  said  Nelly  :  *  we  have  all 
known  it  from  the  very  first.' 

Ther  suddenly — Lo ! — a  miracle ! 

For  at  that  moment  Francesca  saw,  with  her  own  eyes, 
what  she  had  never  seen  before,  plainly  set,  upon  her  own 
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face,  the  Seal  of  her  own  People  !  Was  this  man  a  magician 
who  could  not  only  read  her  mind  and  fill  her  with  new 
thoughts,  hut  could  also  reveal  to  her  the  thing  that  had  heen 
hidden  from  her  birth  ?  Nay,  it  became  revealed  to  her  as  a 
Seal  of  Glory.  For  the  simulacrum  of  her  face  in  the  glass 
changed,  it  seemed  lit  up  with  a  new  brightness ;  a  new  joy 
danced  in  her  eyes  ;  a  new  dignity  sat  upon  her  forehead ;  a 
new  smile  lay  upon  her  lips ;  a  new  and  softer  glow  lay  upon 
her  cheek. 

'  Oh  ! '  she  cried,  catching  Emanuel  by  the  hand.  *  What 
have  you  done  ?  What  have  you  said?  Oh !  I  see  it~I  see 
it.  Oh!  Why  have  I  never  seen  it  before  ?  Emanuell  It 
brightens  my  face !  It  lifts  my  heart !  Emanuel,  what  have 
you  done  ? ' 

*  I  have  shown  you  that  you  are  a  daughter  of  the  People 
who  have  been  led  at  their  darkest  always  by  the  Pillar  of 
Fire ;  something  of  that  Divine  light  lingers  as  it  falls  upon 
some  of  our  faces.  It  lies  on  yours,  child ;  you  arc  glorified 
by  its  presence.    Francesca,  are  you  still  ashamed  ?  ' 

'  No—  no — no,'  she  replied,  the  tears  gathering  in  her  eyes. 
*  1  shall  never  be  ashamed  again.  Oh !  my  heart  is  full. 
\\'hat  shall  I  say  to  my  mother  ?  Oh  !  what  have  you  done 
for  me,  Emanuel  ?    W^hat  have  you  done  for  me  ? ' 

'  I  have  given  you  back  to  your  own  People,*,  he  repeated. 
'  Hwiceforth  you  siiiall  be  no  more  alone.  I  do  not  expect, 
child,  that  you  will  return  to  the  Synagogue  which  you  have 
nf  ver  known.  You  will  marry  a  Christian.*  Francesca  shook 
her  head.  'Yes,  it  is  your  fate.  You  will  marry  Harold. 
But  you  must  rememSer  always  that  you  are  one  of  us ;  you 
must  never  be  ashamed  of  us  ,  you  lust  think  the  best  of  us — 
V,  hen  you  next  go  amongst  the  poor  'degenerate  children  of 
Persecution  you  nmst  think  of  the  race  to  which  they  belong, 
and  the  tvpe  from  which  they  are  descended.  Daughter '  -ho 
held  out  both  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  filled  and  his  sight  was 
dim — '  come  buck — come  back  to  your  own  People.  You  will 
not  return  to  the  Ancient  Faith,  but  you  must  learn  to  love 
the  Ancient  Race,  even  in  its  poorest  and  meanest  children.' 

She  took  his  hands.  '  Yes,'  she  said.  *  I  will  learn  to 
respect  the  People.  Why  is  the  world  so  full  of  contempt  for 
Us — for  Us  ?  '  she  repeated.  '  We  are  a  great  People.  The 
world  owes  everything  to  Us — to  Us !  Why  has  it  come  to 
despise  Us — Us?    Emanuel,  I  will  learn  to  love  my  own 
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t^eople.  I  must  think  about  it  all.  It  is  too  much  to  learu 
all  in  a  moment,  all  in  one  morning.  But  oh !  I  have  seen 
the  Seal ;  and  the  Splendour  and  the  Glorv  of  the  Seal.' 

Emanuel  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head,  as  if  with  a  bene- 
diction. Then  he  went  out  of  the  room  softly,  shutting  the 
door  after  him. 

.Francesca  sank  into  a  chair  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  her  heart  beating,  her  face  aglow,  filled  with  now 
thoughts  and  new  interests. 

Nelly  began  to  make  up  for  lost  time  by  washing  up  tho 
breakfast  things  vigorously.  She  said  nothirsg  to  Francesca 
until  her  task  was  finished. 

'Come,*  she  said.  *  You  must  not  sit  there  all  the  morn- 
ing, Francesca.  Why,  he's  only  told  yoi^  what  we  knew  all 
along.    Clara  knew  it.    I  knew  it.     Father  knew  it.' 

'  But  I  did  not  know  it,  Nelly.*  Francesca  rose  with  a 
tearful  smile.  '  And,  perhaps,  I  am,  after  all,  the  chief  person 
to  be  considered.' 

*Ohl  of  course.  And  now,  Francesca — oh* I  I've  boon 
burning  to  speak.  I  thought  he  would  never  go.  I  must  tell 
you.  Francesca,  I've  made  up  my  mind.  I  can't  live  with- 
out my  boy.  I  have  forgiven  him.  It  is  all  settled.  Oh ! 
Francesca  * — for  her  face  was  coldly  pre-occupied — '  you  don't 
care  a  bit.  I  did  think,  after  last  night,  you  would  have  cared. 
Oh !  you'd  rather  go  on  listening  to  his  sermon.*  || 

*  No,  no,  Nelly.'  Francesca  returned  to  the  parlour  and 
the  breakfast  tray,  and  to  Nelly's  love  story.  *  Let  us  talk 
about  it.  Only,  you  see,  I  was  thinking — 1  was  thinking  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Captivity  and  the  Royal  House  of  David.  I 
was  thinking  of  the  Splendour  and  the  Gloi^  of  the  Seal.  I 
was  looking  upwards,  Nelly,  at  the  Pillar  of  Fire.* 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

fobtune's  wheel 

While  Francesca  was  thus  receiving  re -admission  to  her  own 
People,  her  mother  at  the  same  moment  was  experiencing  a 
transformation  no  less  startling.  Anybody  at  any  time  might 
have  told  the  girl  that  she  was  of  Jewish  descant :  her  mother 
might  have  confessed  the,  perhaps  laudable,  deception  she 
had  practised.    This  was  a  thing  that  might  happen  at  any 
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moment.  But  such  an  accident  as  now  happened  to  this  un- 
fortunate lady  was  very  much  less  likely^  Such  a  thing  can 
only  happen  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  a  hlind  confidence  in 
her  own  security.  '  No  one  can  get  at  my  treasure/  said 
Dives  in  a  former  age ;  '  it  lies  in  that  wooden  chest.  Look 
at  the  thickness  of  the  sides — look  at  the  solidity  of  it ;  look 
at  the  strong  clamps  of  iron  that  secure  it,  and  the  padlocks 
three  which  keep  it  shut.*  Then  came  along  the  crafty  rohher 
unexpected,  with  a  Uttle  file — nothing  hut  that — and,  alas ! 
good  Dives,  where,  on  the  morrow,  was  thy  treasure  ?  The 
niodem  Dives  says,  in  these  savs :  '  My  fortune  is  quite  safe 
because  it  is  all  invested  in  snares  of  the  Hoyal  Bank  of 
Bangkok.'  Alas  !  The  Boyal  Bank  of  Bangkok  explodes — 
where,  dear  Dives,  is  now  thy  fortune  ?  . 

Madame  Elveda  was  about  to  begin  her  morning's  work. 
She  opened  her  letters  at  ten,  and  at  eleven  her  private 
secretary — a  young  lady  who  understood  both  shorthand  and 
the  type-writer — would  arrive  to  take  her  part  in  the  corre- 
spondence. The  letters  of  the  morning  lay  as  usual  in  a  pile 
upon  the  blotting-pad.  Beside  them  were  the  proofs  of  her 
newest  article,  written  for  one  of  the  most  *  thoughtful '  of  the 
Ileviews  :  it  was  that  very  remarkable  paper  which  appeared 
this  very  year,  in  the  January  number,  on  'Some  Minor 
Aspects  of  the  Woman  Question.'  People  talked  about  it  for 
a  whole  dim  and  a  half.  They  then  forgot  all  about  it,  and 
that  article  is  as  if  it  never  had  been  written,  which  is  the  way 
with  most  magazine  articles.  Madame  Elveda  looked  over 
]ier  list  of  engagements  for  the  day :  one  at  noon ;  one  at 
half-past  twelve ;  one  for  luncheon,  and  a  few  '  well-chosen 
words '  to  be  said  after  that  banquet ;  two  more  in  the  after- 
noon. Madame  Elveda  was  not  one  of  those  people  who  can 
be  crushed  with  the  weight  of  engagements.  She  loved  the 
swing  and  bustle  of  work.  The  Cause  had  a  thousand  and 
one  branches.  If  engagements  can  prove  anything,  it  was 
advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Every  day  more  women  oi 
light  and  leading  were  questioning  and  arguing  and  coming 
in.  At  least,  so  it  seemed  to  the  Leader,  as  it  always  seems 
to  every  one  actively  engaged  in  furthering  any  object.  To 
make  a  racket  is  the  first  thing  necessary  ;  to  keep  it  up,  the 
second  thing,  and  the  third  thing,  and  everything  after. 
Madame  Elveda,  by  means  of  her  secretariesi  her  speeches, 
her  articles,  and  her  societies,  kept  up  the  racket  oontintiously. 
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This  morning,  quite  forgetting  that  pride  goes  before  a 
fall,  the  High-Pnestess  of  this  great  Cause  lay  back  in  her 
chair,  reflecting  upon  her  own  greatness.  She — and  she 
alone  —had  been  able  to  bring  together  all  the  various  associa- 
tions. She  alone  was  able  to  keep  the  secretaries  from  flying 
at  each  other's  throats.  Everything  promised  well.  Her 
own  position  was  assured ;  she  was  a  power  in  society — that 
is,  in  certain  circles  of  society.  Had  she  put  her  thoughts 
into  words  she  might  have  said:  'I  am  the  leader  of  the 
greatest  social  revolution  ever  attempted.  I  shall  become  in 
history  the  woman  who  lifted  her  sex  to  equality  absolute 
with  man.  Nothing  greater  has  ever  been  achieved  by  any 
woman  since  the  world  began.  I  am  the  woman  who  is  fated 
to  overthrow  the  order  that  has  reigned  from  tiir«e  immemorial, 
in  which  man  has  been  the  master.  No  woman  has  ever  yet 
ri^en  to  such  greatness.  What  is  a  queen,  an  empress,  a  poet, 
a  singer,  an  actress — a  heroine— what  is  Helen  of  Troy — what 
is  Cleopatra — what  is  Joan  of  Arc — beside  such  a  woman  ?  ' 

Then,  such  is  the  irony  of  fate,  she  began  to  think  of 
the  solidity  and  stabihty  of  her  position.  Her  wealth  waR 
unbounded  :  her  reputation  assured.  Her  physical  and  mental 
health  stronger  than  ever ;  she  was  still  in  the  full  strength 
of  all  her  powers ;  at  forty -three  one  does  not  even  begin  to 
think  of  decline.  Her  eyes  fell  with  satisfaction  upon  the 
solid  fumituie  of  her  library  ;  upon  her  books  in  solid  bind- 
ing ;  upon  her  massive  table  ;  upon  her  massive  chairs  ;  upon 
the  thick  carpet  and  the  heavy  curtains ;  even  upon  her  own 
dress,  and  hei'  rings,  and  her  chains  of  gold ;  and  even  upon 
the  ponderoui.  clock  upon  the  mantelshelf,  that  ticked  heavily 
and  solidly;  everything  together  combined  to  impress  upon 
her  not  unwilling  mind  the  stability  of  her  -  position.  *0 
King,  Uve  for  ever  I '  cried  the  courtiers.  Looking  around 
him,  on  the  solid  pillars  of  his  palace — Shushan  possessed 
very  solid  structures — with  the  purple  hangings,  his  own  rich 
garments,  the  golden  crown,  the  golden  plates  and  cups,  the 
sohd  mass  of  guards,  the  Kin^ — was  it  wonderfid  ? — believed 
that  he  really  was  going  to  live  for  ever.  '  Thank  you,'  he 
said ;  '  such  is  my  intention.' 

Every  moralist  has  observed  that  those  (happily)  rare 
moments,  when  the  soul  is  at  perfect  rest  and  tranquility, 
and  perfectly  weU  satisfied  with  itself,  and  perfectly  assured 

»bottt  ita  own  future,  portend  impendui^  misfortune.  Hasten, 
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at  such  tfmee,  my  brethren,  to  avert  this  disaster.  Throw  a 
ring  into  the  sea ;  give  money  to  street  beggars ;  subscribe  to 
bogus  charities ;  get  rid  of  some  of  your  vaulting  vanity,  your 
inordinate  self-respect :  acknowledge  that  you  are  a  man,  and 
therefore  weak  ;  a  mortal,  and  therefore  vulnerable  ;  confess 
that  your  reviewer,  yesterday  a  fool  and  a  scoundrel,  is  to-day 
a  Solomon — a  Solomon  come  to  the  judgment  seat.  So  far 
all  are  agreed.  But  there  is  another  observation  to  be  made. 
In  these  times  of  perfect  happiness  there  is  sometimes  heard 
in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  brain  a  voice  which  whispers 
truths  which  one  would  gladly  forget.  Thus  in  this  lady's 
brain  a  voice  whispered  low,  but  clear  and  distinct :  *  You  are 
a  great  Leader  of  a  great  Cause.  Do  not  forget  that  your 
money  was  made  in  bacon  and  pork  and  biscuit.  Do  not 
forget  that  you  are  not,  as  you  pretend  to  be,  a  Spanish  Moor, 
but  an  apostate  Jewess — a  Jewess — for  all  the  world  to  see  ! ' 
And  then  she  heard  another  voice — it  was  the  voice  of  her 
husband — but  stern,  terrible,  and  it  cried :  '  The  Law  of  the 
Lord !  The  Law  of  the  Lord !  They  shaU  be  cast  down  who 
try  to  break  the  Law  of  the  Lord  1 ' 

What  followed  was,  no  doubt,  coincidence. 

Among  the  letters  lying  before  her  was  a  large,  official- 
looking  letter,  with  a  French  atamp,  and  a  post-mark  of  Paris. 
She  picked  it  out  from  the  rest,  and  opened  it  with  a  paper- 
knife. 

It  was  headed,  *  Prefecture  de  Police.  Directeur  de  la 
S^rete  G^n^rale.'  It  was  in  French,  as  was  also  the  docu- 
ment which 'it  contained.  Rendered  into  Enr^lish,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  contents  of  these  two  appalUng  letters : — 

'  Madame,— I  have  the  honour  to  communicate  to  you  a 
copy  of  a  letter  found  on  the  table  of  the  -nommi  Achille 
Desjardins,  avou&  et  banquier.  Hue  Nouveau  des  Petits 
Champs.  The  writer  was  found  dead  in  his  room,  killed  by  a 
pistol-shot  in  the  head.  Receive,  Madame,  the  assurance  of 
my  profound  consideration. 

*  Belleau,  Commissaire  de  Police.' 


Achille  Desjardins  a  suicide  ?  Achille  Desjardins  dead  ? 
Killed  by  a  pistol-shot?  Why,  M.  Achille  Desjardins  was 
her  agent — her  man  of  business.  He  had  been  her  agent  for 
twenty  years,    He  held  all  her  papers;  h^  coUeoted  her 
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BentM ;  he  sent  her  money  as  she  wanted  it ;  he  invested  the 
great  sums  which  ever^  year  accumulated  over  and  above  her 
spending  powers.    This  man  was  dead. 

A  horrible  cold  shiver  passed  through  and  through  her. 
She  shivered  in  head,  and  heart,  and  limos.  What  could  this 
mean? 

It  could  mean  nothing.  The  man  could  neither  sell  any* 
thing  of  hers,  nor  change  any  investment  of  hers,  nor  do 
anything  at  all  with  her  property.  Nothing  could  be  done 
without  her  signature.  And  she  never  disturbed  her  invest- 
ments, which  were  all  in  solid  stocks.  There  was  nothing  to 
fear — nothing.  But  she  opened  the  enclosure  with  a  beating 
heart  and  a  pallid  cheek.  And  this,  also  rendered  into 
English,  is  what  the  unfortunate  Madame  Elveda  found 
herself  reading.  This  was  the  cynical  confession  of  a  Man  of 
Pleasure  as  well  of  Affairs  :~ 

'  Muiame, — It  is  a  duty,  a  painful  duty,  that  I  owe  to  all 
*  my  clients,  and  to  you  in  especial,  as  by  far  the  most  important, 

'  and  the  richest,  to  inform  them,  and  you  especially,  that  the 
whole  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  my  management  by  them, 
and  by  you  in  especial,  have  totally  vanished.'  Here  Madame 
Elveda  laid  down  the  letter  and  looked  around.    The  solidity 

"  of  the  furniture,  and,  above  all,  the  size  of  the  library  table, 
seemed  to  reassure  her,  for  she  smiled  incredulously,  and 
resumed  the  letter — 'have  totally  vanished.'  'Mine,'  she 
thought, '  could  not  vanish,  because  my  signature  was  wanting 
before  anything  could  be  touched ' — '  have  totally  vanished ; 
have,  in  fact,  been  wholly  lost,  squandered,  and  gambled 
away.*  *  Not  mine,'  she  said,  *  not  mine.'  •  Your  very  large 
fortune,  quite  the  largest  in  France  for  a  lady,  has  given  me 
a  great  many  years  of  pleasure  and.  excitement.  With  forty 
or  fifty  million  francs  one  can  go  on  for  a  long  time,  even 
against  persistent  bad  luck  in  operations  on  the  Bourse.  I 
may  confess,  to  save  further  investigation,  which  would  cost 
a  great  deal,  and  would  reveal  nothing  but  what  any  reason- 
able person  would  ejpect,  thai  I  was  bom  with  princely 
appetites  and  tastes,  but  without  the  means  of  gratifying 
them,  until  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  win  your  confidence. 
Madune,  that  confidence  has  been  rewarded  by  a  respect  for 
you,  only  to  be  measured  by  my  colossal  desires.  You,  and 
you  alone,  for  my  other  clients  are  few  and  poor,  have  ^nf^bl^cl 
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m«  to  gratify  •very  ta^te  that  a  man,  still  young,  could 
iomi— 

L'anrore  de  U  vie 
Appaiiient  aax  Amoon. 

'  I  have  oultivated  the  Parisian  Art  of  Royal  Luxury  with 
the  resources  of  a  Nero.  It  is  impossible  for  me  at  this 
moment,  which  is  so  near  my  last,  when  Arithmetic  would  be 
an  incongruous  intruder,  to  calculate  how  many  millions  have 
been  consecrated  to  my  Pleasures.  I  can  hardly  expect  that 
any  lady  would  be  able  to  understand  the  rapture  of  such  a 
life  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  spend.  For  my  own  part,  in 
looking  back,  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  narrow  and  unsatisfied 
life  I  should  have  led  had  it  not  been  for  the  unsuspected 
possession  of  your  millions.'  '  My  millions ! '  repeated 
Madame  Elveda,  with  a  white  face.  'Possession  of  my 
millions ! '  *  And  at  this,  the  la.  t  moment  of  my  life,  I  louk 
back  with  gratitude  and  satisfaction  to  the  happy  and  excep- 
tional chance  of  being  able,  for  twenty  years,  to  employ  your 
millionB  to  the  gratification  of  m;  wn  tastes.  How  miserable 
must  be  the  lot  of  those — there  must  be  thousands  of  them — 
who  have  no  such  resources,  and  must  needs  look  on,  through 
the  dosed  windows,  at  the  Banquet  of  Life !  Noble  Banquet ! 
Happy  Life  1  For  twenty  years  I  have  sat,  ?  happy  convive, 
at  tnat  feast.  I  have  invited  many  to  sit  with  me.  I  have 
been  happy  myself,  and  the  cuase  of  happiness  in  others. 
At  last  I  rise  against  my  will.  I  would  continue;  but  I 
cannot— 

Mais  quand  on  n'est  plus  propre  k  lien, 
L'on  86  retire,  et  Ton  fait  bien. 
Bon  soir,  la  compagnie. 

<  My  resources — your  millions — have  come  to  an  end.  I 
have  spent,  Madame,  all  those  millions.  Nothing  remains.' 
Madame  Elveda  let  fall  the  letter  and  looked  round.  The 
clear  hard  outlines  of  the  solid  furniture  were  blurred ;  the 
solid  books  in  their  golden  rows  were  leaning  against  each 
other ;  the  library  table  bent  and  groaned  as  she  leaned  hei' 
arm  upon  it;  it  was  as  if  things  were  melting  away.  She 
shuddered,  she  took  up  the  letter  and  went  on  with  the 
reading,  while  her  heart  within  her  fell  as  cold  as  stone. 

*  In  addition  to  the  banquet,  which  occupied  my  evenings, 
I  enjoyed,  by  means  of  youy  miUioos,  the  e^^citement  all  day 
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long  0!  speculation  on  the  Bourse.  Next  to  the  banquet  of 
feasting,  singing,  music  and  love -making,  I  have  loved 
gaml)ling  and  speculating.  Here  follows  the  misfortune,  tho 
sole  misfortune  of  my  life.  Although  I  have  found  the 
greatest  pl(>asure  in  the  ganiu,  a  perslntent  ill-luck  has  followed 
me  throughout.  So  much  has  this  hocn  the  case  that  five  or 
six  years  aj'  >  I  clearly  percoived  what  the  end  would  be,  un- 
less I  abandoned  tho  pursuit.  Ala8 !  one  can  no  more  give 
np  the  Bourse  than  one  can  give  up  the  bottle.  The  con- 
firmed drunkard  is  no  worse  than  the  confirmed  speculator, 
and  one  is  as  hopeless  as  the  other.  Had  it  not  been  for  that 
impossibility  of  retiring,  I  should  be  still  sitting  at  that  ban- 
quet, a  happy  and  contented  guest ;  nay,  I  might  ha  0  con- 
tinued to  sit  there  all  my  life,  supposing,  which  was  probably 
intended,  that  your  life  would  be  longer  than  my  own.  1 
continued,  therefore,  to  play  on  the  Bourse.  At  last  the  game 
has  come  to  an  end.  I  have  Sold  out  all  the  rest  of  your 
stock — it  was  not  much  -and  that  is  now  gone  ;  all  is  gcae. 
Let  me  go  too,  before  I  find  out  the  misery  of  being  a  pauper, 
a  bankrupt,  and  a  detected  cinmuial. 

Morbleu  I  ma  pipe  s'cst  ^teinte. 
Ne  pleurez  pas, 
Ne  pleurez  pas.' 

*  He  sold  out.  How  could  he  sell  out  ?  asked  the  unfoir- 
tunate  victim. 

*  One  consideration  consoles  me  as  a  loyal  Frenchman. 
This  money  of  yours,  made  by  your  grandfather  the  con- 
tractor, out  of  the  British  in  the  Peninsular  War,  by  supply- 
ing the  bacon  which  enabled  those  islanders  to  drive  out  our 
countrymen,  has  now,  by  my  agency,  been  scattered  in 
fertilising  showers  over  the  whole  of  Paris.  The  gold  of  the 
enemy  has  thus  beeij  made  useful  for  the  good  of  my  country- 
men. 

*  As  for  you,  dear  Madame,  I  fear  that  I  can  offer  no  con- 
solation likely  to  be  efiicacious.  You  have  no  money  left, 
imless  you  have  saved  something,  which  is  not  likely,  out  of 
the  amounts  you  have  drawn.  They  were  not  large  amounts, 
in  comparison  with  the  income  at  your  disposal,  and  I  do  nob 
think  you  can  have  saved  anything.'  Madame  Elveda  again 
put  down  the  letter  and  took  lier  bank-book  out  of  a  drawer. 
Sho  saw  that  the  amount  to  her  credit  was  betAveen  four  and 
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fivo  hundred  pounds  only  —so  much,  then,  again^c  destitution 
— four  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds  four  shillings  and  six- 
pence. She  was  now  trembling  and  shaking.  The  air 
scorned  freezing.  She  could  hardly  hold  the  letter :  the  words 
ran  into  each  other. 

'  You  were  quite  safe,  you  thought,  because  nothing  could 
be  sold  without  your  signature.  Quite  so.  You  forgot,  how- 
ever, that  a  signature  mpwY  be  imitated.  Yes,  Madame,  the 
Art  of  Imitation — commonly  called  Forgery — is  a  very  simple 
thing,  and  easily  acquired  by  any  clever  man  who  gives  his 
attention  to  learning  it.  Your  own  handwriting  is  so  clear 
and  so  full  of*  character  that  it  is  most  easy  to  imitate.  It  is 
also  so  distinctive  that  everybody  thinks  he  can  recognise  it 
at  a  glance.  The  more  distinctive  the  hand,  the  more  easy 
is  it  to  forge.  This  is  not  generally  known.  As  I  have  no 
further  use  for  the  fact,  I  give  it  to  you.  It  is  my  bequest  to 
you.  The  only  difficult  signatures  are  in  that  common  weak 
handwriting  which  possesses  no  character  of  distinction. 
This  discovery  is  my  own.  I  repeat  that  I  offer  it  to  you  as 
some  return  for  having  permitted  me  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  your  millions.  The  Art  of  Imitation — or  Forgery — 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Arts. 
It  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  Fine  Arts,  the  finest. 

*■  I  do  not  ask  you,  Madame,  to  forgive  me.  It  would  be 
superfluous.  First,  because,  even  among  Christians,  no  one 
under  the  rank  of  Pope  of  Rome  could  forgive  such  an  enor- 
mous injury  as  this  —and  you  are  not  a  Christian.  Next, 
because,  whether  you  do  or  not  forgive,  I  shall  never  know 
and  never  care ;  for  a  man  with  his  brains  blown  out  is 
beyond  any  desire  for  forgiveness,  remorse,  regrets,  or  any- 
thing.   In  the  words  of  Voltaire — 

Adieu,  je  vais  en  ce  pays 

D'oi!i  ne  revint  point  feu  mon  pdre. 

*  At  this  last  moment,  even,  I  doubt  whether  I  feel  any 
remorse.  No — I  do  not.  What  are  your  sufferings  at  losing 
your  money  compared  with  mine  at  having  to  leave  that 
Banquet  ?    They  cannot  be  compared  with  mine.    Alas  I — 

Adieu,  pauier,  vendanges  sout  faites. 

Many  years  ago,  when  you  entrusted  the  collection  of  your 
Bentes  to  a  grave  young  avmU  of  correct  tentie,  you  had  no 
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idea  that  he  posseRfled  idoas  and  desireR  which  were  capr«ble 
of  swallowing  even  all  your  millions.  Had  you  only  known ' 
But  I  grow  prolix.    There  is  no  more  to  say — 

De  ta  tigo  d^taohiot 
Pauvro  feuiUe  dess6oh6e, 
Oil  vastu? 

4 

'Aoeept,  Madame,  the  assurance  of  my  most  profound 
consideration. 

*  Debjardinb.V 

Madame  Elveda  read  this  communication  three  times. 
And  even  at  the  termination  of  the  third  time  she  did  not 
comprehend  the  whole  meaning  of  the  letter.  That  the  whole 
of  her  fortune  should  bo  gone —lost — stolen — was  incredible. 
As  well  might  the  C/ar  of  Ruwsia  awake  one  morning  to  hear 
that  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof 
had,  between  them,  overrun  all  his  Empire.  One  who  has 
been  always  rich  cannot  realise  quickly  either  that  he  may 
become  poor,  or  that  he  has  become  poor.  The  ruined  spend- 
thrift does  not  at  first  comprehend  that  he  can  no  longer 
drink  champagne  and  eat  fat  venison.  Husks  and  crusts, 
peasen  and  beans,  oatcake  and  spring  water,  must  henceforth 
06  his  portion.  But  he  cannot  understand  this  for  some  time, 
and  he  goes  on  callings  for  champagne,  until  the  waiters  find 
out  that  he  has  no  more  money,  and  no  one  will  bring  him 
any  more.  Madame  Elveda  looked  again  about  her  room — 
her  Solid  room,  with  its  ponderous  table,  its  massive  chairs — 
its  heavy  bookshelves,  its  serious  rows  of  books.  The  room 
breathed  solidity,  stability,  permanence.  Was  this  room,  and 
all  that  therein  stood,  to  vanish  like  a  dream?  She  closed 
her  eyes  and  thought  of  the  solid  house,  crying  aloud  all 
through  from  attic  to  basement,  that  here  at  least  was 
stability.  Fortune  might  turn  her  wheel,  but  this  room  had 
no  connection  with  that  wheel.  Fate  might  rain  disaster 
upon  other  Houses — not  on  this.  What  estate  so  absolutely 
safe  as  one  whose  investments  are  all  in  Government  Stock, 
and  are  never  changed  ?  One  thhig  is  always  forgotten  when 
a  House  so  prides  itself  upon  its  stability.  It  is  this  simple, 
old-fashioned  rule  which  connects  human  nature  and  property. 
Where  riches  are  piled  up,  thieves  always  try  to  break  in  and 
steal.    There  are  many  ways.    Formerly  they  got  in  at  the 
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ivindow  and  liitcd  tlie  heartlistone,  beneath  which  lay  thd 
treasure.    Now,  they  forge  names  and  imitate  handwriting. 

Madame  Elveda  turned  again  to  the  ofificial  document. 
The  writer,  the  Commissary  of  Police,  told  her  plainly  that 
the  man,  Desjardins,  her  a^ent  and  man  of  business,  was 
dead ;  he  had  committed  smcide  after  writing  that  letter  to 
her.  Then  what  he  said  must  be  true.  The  robber  had 
sealed  his  confession  with  his  blood.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  at  all. 

Yet  something  must  be  done.  She  might  place  the  busi- 
ness in  the  hands  of  a  solicitor,  with  the  certainty  that  no 
good  would  Result.  If  all  the  money  was  spent,  and  the 
forger  dead,  what  was  th^  good  of  a  solicitor  ?  But  she  must 
maKe  certain,  somehow,  that  the  man's  statement  was  true. 

Madame  Elveda  was  a  strong  woman,  and  a  woman  who 
in  every  earthly  chance  or  stroke  of  fate  involuntarily  and 
immediately  looked  forward. 

'  I  must  give  up  this  house,'  she  said  to  herself.  'I  shall 
no  longer  be  the  Leader,  v»  ith  my  great  house  and  my  great 
fr'rtune.  I  can  no  longer  be  Leader.  No  longer  Leader — no 
longer  the  Leader.  It  is  all  gone,  I  cannot  continue.  I  may 
be  consulted  sometimes,  I  may.be  recognised,  but  I  shall  be 
no  longer  the  Loader.  What  shall  I  be  ?  Only  a  poverty- 
stricken  widow;  a  person  who  has  written  a  Book,  if  that 
means  anything.  I  suppose  they  will  not  bd  able  to  take 
from  me  my  Book.  A  person  of  no  power  and  no  con- 
sideration.* 

That  Voice — it  was  her  husband's-^began  again:  'You 
have  always  loved  Power  above  all  earthly  things.  Because 
you  iiiied  to  trample  on  the  Law,  you  have  been  deprived  of 
what  you  love  the  most.  You  must  come  down ;  you  must 
ioUow — you  who  led.* 

'They  cannot  take  the  Past  from  me,*  she  munrured, 
answering  the  Voice. 

'The  Past — your  Past — it  has  been  the  br<>aking  of  a 
summer  ripple  on  a  granite  rock  :  it  has  been  the  beuiing  of 
the  waters.    You  liave  aecomplis)ied  nothing.' 

•  The  world  knows  what  I  have  done.' 

'  The  world  has  no  memory :  the  >Torld  forgets  all  except 
those  who  ai'e  fighting  in  the  arena.  You  have  yet  to  dis- 
cover the  colossal  ingratitude  of  the  world.  Why,  you  will 
havi3  no  money.    You  have  separated  from  your  mends  and 
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your  People ;  joa  have  no  friends :  you  have  only  acquaint- 
anoes ;  when  yon  are  no  longer  rich  and  splendid,  but  only  a 
shabby  passenger  on  the  road,  Which  of  your  acquaintances 
will  reeognige  you  there  ? ' 

Madame  Elveda  roused  herself.  This  kind  of  thing  was 
maddening.  She  got  up  and  rang  her  bell.  She  sent  for 
her  housekeeper.  She  said  that  she  had  received  a  letter 
which  mijht  oblige  her  to  break  up  her  establishment  and  to 
go  abroad  for  some  time:  she  wanted,  therefore,  a  statement 
about  her  liabilities,  in  order  to  pay  off  everything  at  a 
moment's  notice  if  necessary.  She  was  pleased  to  find  that 
practically  there  were  no  liabilities. 

She  dismissed  the  housekeeper.  She  then  gave  orders 
that  no  one  was  to  be  admitted :  that  she  was  not  at  home. 
She  must  at  least  be  alone.  Then  she  set  herself,  resolutely, 
to  face  the  situation.  One  does  this  best,  whether  one  writes 
a  poem  or  calculates  how  long  the  money  will  last,  with  a 
bheet  of  paper  and  a  pen. 

*  I  have  the  long  lease — seventy-five  years  to  run — of  this 
house,*,  she  said.  *  I  might  let  it  furnished,  or  I  might  sell 
the  furniture,  and  let  it  unfurnished.  The  furniture,  with 
all  the  books  and  pictures  and  things,  cost  a  good  deal. 
There  is  my  own  jewellery,  and  there  are  the  few  hundreds 
in  the  bank.  There  will  remain,  at  anv  rate,  a  pittance — a 
pittance ' — she  laughed  soomfuUy.  *  What  can  one  do  with 
a  pittance  ?  * 

She  was  a  strong  and  a  masterful  woman.  For  twenty 
years  she  had  3^ne  her  own  way  in  the  world,  alone  and 
asking  for  neither  help,  nor  advice,  nor  assistance.  Yet  she 
would  have  been  alone  among  women  had  she  not,  at  that 
moment,  felt  that  she  was  inendless.  There  was  but  one 
man  of  all  her  friends  to  whom  she  could  turn  at  such  a 
moment :  whom  she  could  wholly  trust  as  a  friend — the  man 
whom  she  had  refused  as  a  son-m-law.  And  in  this  disaster 
he  could  be  of  no  use  to  her,  of  no  use  at  all.  Then  she  re~ 
membered  the  words  of  her  cousin — not  the  hot-tempered 
man  who  told  her  to  her  face  that,  call  herself  what  she 
might,  the  boys  in  the  street  would  shout  'Jewess'  after 
her ;  but  the  soft-voiced,  smooth-spoken  man,  the  man  with 
courteous  manner,  who  most  earnestly  implored  Ler  to  look 
into  her  affairs,  spoka  of  rumours  and  reports,  and  offered,  if 
she  wanted  advice,  to  give  her  such  advice  as  might  be  in  his 
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power.  He  had  also  pointed  out  tliat  in  times  of  trouble  the 
only  persons  to  help,  putting  aside  paid  agents,  were  the 
members  of  the  fami^  '.  Could  she,  after  all  that  had  been 
done,  when  she  had  separated  herself  from  her  family  and 
from  her  faith,  could  she  go  to  this  cousin  ?  Not  to  the  other 
cousin,  the  man  who  had  insulted  her;  not  to  him;  but  to 
this  coUiTteous  man — the  man  of  smooth  speech,  the  man  who 
had  accepted  the  position  without  a  protest.  The  man,  ap- 
parently, ki:«ew  something  about  her  affairs.  What  did  he 
know?  Runours?  Reports?  How  much  did  he  know? 
He  had  come  to  warn  her,  and  she  had  neglected  the  warn- 
ing. He  must  know  something.  Perhaps,  out  of  all  this 
amazing  mass  of  forgeries,  something  might  be  saved :  when 
a  great  ship  is  broken  up,  even  the  shattered  planks  are  worth 
selling.    This  man  must  know  something. 

It  was  no  time  for  considering  pride  and  the  bitterness 
of  surrender.  Madame  Elveda  made  up  her  mind  that  her 
cousin  was  the  only  man  who  could  advise  at  this  juncture. 
8he  would  go  to  him.  *  You  are  my  cousin,*  she  would  say. 
'  You  offored  to  advise  me  if  I  ever  wanted  advice.  Advise 
me  now.  You  warned  me  to  look  into  my  affairs.  I  have 
1  leglected  your  advice ;  now  read  this  letter  and  advise  me. 
If  you  can  help  me  or  advise  me,  I  shall  be  grateful.'  She 
remembered  that  in  her  safe  lay  a  bundle  of  documents,  some 
of  them  never  disturbed  since  her  marriage,  among  which 
was  a  schedule  of  all  her  investments.  She  ordered  her 
carriage ;  she  took  out  this  bundle  of  documents,  and  she 
went  to  her  room  to  put  on  her  bonnet. 

Then  she  remembered  her  daughter.  *  Poor  Francesca ! ' 
she  sighed.  '  It  matters  nothing  now,  whether  she  takes  up 
the  Cause  or  not.  It  would  have  been  better  for  her  had  she 
married  Harold.'  *  : 

She  got  into  her  carriage — calm  and  cold  as  usual  to 
outward  show. 

♦  To  Mortimer  Street,  Regent  Street — Mr.  Angelo's.' 
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*  I  HAVE  just  received  your  letter,  Francesca — the  only  letter 
you  have  written  to  me  since  you  came  here — the  only  letter. 
Faithless ! ' 

•Forgive  me,  Harold.  I  have  broken  my  promise,  I 
know.  I  promised  I  would  go  on  writing  as  I  used  to  do. 
But ' 

'  But  what,  Francesca  ?  Have  I  unwittingly  offended  ? ' 
V,  *  No,  no.  How  could  you  offend  me,  Harold  ?  We  are 
only  offended  with  people  whom  we  do  not  trust.  It  is — how 
long  ? — a  fortnight  since  I  last  wrote  to  you.  Many  things 
may  happen  in  a  fortnight.  Oh!  how  many  things  have 
happened  to  me !  I  have  so  much  to  tell,  and  yet  I  find  it  so 
hard  to  tell  anything.' 

*  Tell  me  what  you  like,  Francesca.  Let  us  get  out  of 
this  little  box  of  a  room.'  They  were  in  the  Httle  parlour- 
music-breakfast-dining-study-studio  room,  and  it  was  about 
seven  in  the  evening,  but  Nelly  had  no  pupils.  *  Let  us  get 
where  we  can  talk.  I  observed  through  the  back  door  a  large 
and  pleasantly  airy  burial  groimd.  Shall  we  go  and  sit 
among  the  tombs  ? ' 

*  Come  into  the  garden.  Emanuel  will  be  there  presently. 
We  walk  there  every  evening.  Li  the  mornings,  if  it  is  fine, 
the  garden  is  his  workshop.  He  loves  to  sit  in  the  sun.  But, 
indeed,  it  is  not  niuch  bigger  than  this  room.' 

'It  is  a  Uttle  brighter,  anyhow,*  said  Harold,  in  the 
garden.  *How  wonderfully  such  a  little  slip  of  ground  as 
this,  with  its  creepers,  and  vines,  and  green  leaves,  lights  up 
these  little  ordinary  grey  brick  houses  I  There  may  be 
romance  even  in  such  a  commonplace  street  as  this.  To  be 
sure  you  are  here,  which  ought  to  be  romance  enough  foi 
me.* 

*  There  is  romance  in  this  very  house.  For  here  lives  a 
girl  in  love  with  a  young  man.  It  is  the  play  of  Juliet  and 
Romeo — the  girl  put  first.  Juliet  ought  not  to  think  of 
Romeo  because  he  belongs  to  another  faction.  Juliet's 
father  is  a  very  strict  follower  of  his  own  faction.  Juliet  will 
be  cut  off  from  all  her  people  of  that  faction  if  she  marries 
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Uomeo.  Juliet  is  completely  bound  and  chained  by  love  iot 
fvomeo.  Unfortunately,  all  the  romance  is  on  her  side,  be- 
cause Romeo  isn't  worth  her.  Romeo  is  a  vulgar,  conceited, 
and  seliish  young  man.  But  she  loves  him  and  worships 
him,  and  she  will  be  his  slavo.  That  seems  to  be  all  the 
happiness  she  desires.' 

*  Have  we  factions  here — Capulets  and  Montagus  ?  * 

*  There  are  Jews  and  Christians.  What  elue  is  wanted  to 
make  a  faction?  If  she  marries  him  she  must  leave  her 
People  and  her  friends.  She  will  be  a  castaway.  Yet  she 
will  marry  him — I  am  sure  she  will.  Harold,  I  begin  to  think 
that  love  is  a  terrible  passion — it  makes  people  do  the  most 
foolish  and  the  most  wonderful  things.' 

*It  is,  indeed,  a  terrible  passion/  said  Harold,  gravely. 
*  Let  us  pray  to  be  delivered  from  it.*  \ 

'  Nelly  loves  this  man  * — Francesca  aj  irently  did  not 
appreciate  the  humour  of  this  remark,  foi  she  went  on, 
gravely  considering  Nelly's  case — *  she  loves  this  little  Clerk, 
and  she  will  give  up  everything  for  him,  father,  cousins, 
friends,  everything.     And  for  her  he  gi\:A  up  nothing.' 

*  Perhaps,'  said  Harold,  'you  exaggerate  the  superiority  of 
the  young  lady.  My  own  experience,  which  is  Hnnted,  in  a 
matter  so  delicate,  rather  teaches  me  that  like  m  ^  with 
like.  I  should  think  that  she  will  not  be  so  much  pamed  as 
you  are  by  the  vulgarity,  and  will  accept  the  selfishness  as 
part  of  man's  nature.  Give  the  average  man  the  chance — 
that  is,  power  over  anybody — and  he  becomes  selfish  naturally 
and  immediately.  And  so  you  amuse  yourself  with  watching 
a  love-story  ?^ 

*  I  do  a  great  deal  more.  Harold,  I  am  very  glad  I  came 
here — you  know  it  was  Clara's  suggestion.  She  wanted  to 
take  me  away  from  my  own  room  and  my  own  thoughts.  I 
had  grown  unhappy.  I  know  not  why.  The  old  things 
pleased  me  no  longer.  Something  jarred.  I  was  out  of 
sympathy  with  my  mother — and  everything.  Oh !  It  has 
been  the  greatest  possible  change.  No  one  would  believe  that 
such  a  change  could  have  fallen  upon  one.  I  wonder  if  it  will 
last.' 

*  What  kind  of  change  has  it  been  ?  '  Harold  asked 
seriously. 

*  I  understand  so  much  more,  to  begin  wit; i.  Ton  see, 
Harold,  you  know  us  bo  well  that  you  can  Vin<Iortiiaii*I-"  •,;« 
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have  had  no  ties  to  connect  us  with  the  world.  My  mother 
severed  all  those  ties  when  she  left  my  father.  So  that  the 
whole  world  has  heen  to  me  like  a  masquerade  played  helow 
the  hotel  windows  for  my  amusement.  I  never  found  out 
how  unreal  thing?  were  until  you' — she  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  then  t^  ent  on  frankly,  meeting  his  eyes — '  until 
you  put  a  question  to  me — which  made  me — afterwards — ask 
myself  all  kinds  of  questions.' 

*  I  am  devoutly  grateful,  then,'  said  Harold. 

'Another  reason  was  the  fact  that  we  are  so  horribly 
rich —that  separates  us  from  everybody  else.  Other  rich 
people  have  estates,  lands,  relations,  dependents,  tenants, 
labourers  -all  kinds  of  responsibilities  and  duties  and  obliga- 
tions. They  are  bound  to  the  land  and  to  the  people.  We 
have  got  just  a  massive  lump  of  gold,  which  is  alive,  and 
grr  g  like  a  tree,  only  without  any  beauty.  It  is  bulbous  in 
shape,  and  puts  forth  every  year  new  bulbs ;  we  cut  off  two 
or  three  and  leave  the  rest,  fresh  bulbous  growt^  s  every 
year — when  will  it  stop  ? '         v 

It  had  stopped  tliat  very  day,  only  Francesca  knew  it  not. 
At  that  very  moment  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo  was  speeding  on 
his  way  to  Paris,  to  make  such  inquiries  as  might  be  possible 
to  save  something  out  of  the  Tvreck. 

'  Besponsibilities  may  easily  be  assumed,  Francesca.' 

*  Yes,  if  you  know  things.  Not  if  you  are  outside  the 
world.  Why,  Harold,  1  have  been  nearly  four  years  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  know  nothing.  I  have  been  thre«3  years  at 
Newnham,  yet  English  life — ail  of  it — from  the  Queen  to  the 
pauper,  has  been  utterly  unknown  to  me,  till  I  came  here  and 
saw,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  world  that  works.* 

*  Aga.  .,  I  £^m  devoutly  grateful.  There  is  nothing  I  have 
wished  for  you  so  much,  Francesca,  as  that  you  should 
escape  from  your  hothouse  and  upr'.orstand  the  world  of 
actuality,  not  that  of  theory.' 

*  And  then  there  is  more  in  this  house  than  a  io7e  story. 
There  is  a  Prophet  here  as  well.' 

'  You  mean  Emanuel.  Yes,  Francesca,  if  great  thoughts 
make  a  Prophet,  Emanuel  is  a  Prophet.  Does  he  make  your 
heart  to  glow,  and  your  cheek  to  burn,  and  your  pulse  to  beat, 
Francesca,  when  he  talks  to  you  ? ' 

*  Oh  I  I  have  never  seer  ^  man  like  him — I  have  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  man !    l  come  into  the  garden  in  the 
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morning,  while  lie  works  at  his  panel,  and  le  talks  to  md. 
He  reads  my  thoughts ,  he  knows  what  I  want  him  to  tell 
me.  He  speaks  of  the  greatness  of  Israel — his  country  and  ' 
-  she  checked  herself — *  the  glories  of  his  people ;  the  freedom 
of  him  who  works  with  his  hands  ;  the  contempt  of  riches — 
there  is  really  (though  nohody  would  believe  it)  one  man  in 
the  world  who  wants  no  money.  When  he  talks  I  am  Ufted 
out  of  myself.  I  forget  everything.  I  know  not  where  I  am 
until  he  stops,  and  I  return  to  earth  again.' 

'  He  is  a  Prophet,  Francesca.  He  should  have  been  a  great 
chemist  but  for  some  domestic  sorrow  that  drove  him  abroad. 
His  heart  is  made  for  love,  and  he  is  a  lonely  man.  Therefore 
he  is  restless,  and  cannot  stay  long  in  one  place.  He  has  come 
over  here  in  order  to  communicate  some  wonderful  secret — I 
l<now  not  what.  It  may  be  a  chemical  discovery  ;  it  may  be 
a  philosophic  maxim.  Well,  it  is  not  his  discovery  that  I  want, 
but  his  conversation.  I  think  when  he  goes  away  again  that 
1  shall  go  with  him  for  awhile.  He  shall  cai*ve  in  wood,  and 
1  will  learn  some  other  useful  craft — the  mending  of  shoes — 
say,  so  that  we  shall  keep  ourselves,  if  only  on  a  modest  crust, 
iind  wander  from  place  to  place,  making  observations.  You 
should  have  heard  the  observations  he  made  when  he 
travelled  with  me  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  I  If  I  had 
only  written  them  down,  every  evening  I ' 

*I  wish  he  would  take  me,  too,'  said  Fiancesca.  '  I  should 
like  nothing  better.  I  am  strong  ;  I  can  walk  ;  or  perhaps 
you  would  let  me  have  a  donkey.  And  I  will  learn  some 
useful  craft  for  my  own  maintenance — say,  the  stringing  of 
beads.    And  we  will  make  him  talk  to  us  all  day  long.' 

*  We  will  all  three  go  away  together.  We  will  have  a 
splendid  time ;  and  we  will  never  come  back.  We  will  wander 
among  the  Arabs.  You  have  been  with  them  ;  so  have  I ;  so 
has  Emanuel.    I  will  become — with  you  —a  son  of  Ishmael.' 

*  There  are  other  strange  creatures  in  this  strange  place, 
Harold.  There  is  a  gentleman — I  mean  really  a  gentleman 
— who  has  been  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  and  is  now  editor  of 
a  Labour  paper — Emanuel  knows  him  too.  He  publishes 
every  week  a  paper  for  working  men,  which,  if  they  would 
only  read  it  and  obey,  would  turn  the  working  world  into  a 
Garden  of  Eden.  He  is  half-sailor,  half-editor.  His  eyes 
look  far  o£f,  like  a  sailor's ;  his  fingers  are  inky,  like  an 
editor's ;  he  is  a  gentle  creature,  Uke  a  sailor  :  and  he  has  a 
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horrible  wife.  Perhaps  all  editors  do  not  have  horrible  wives. 
\  This  dreadful  person  gets  drunk  every  day.  Sometimes  she 
^      opens  the  window  and  screams ;  sometimes  she  rolls  about 

the    floor  and  screams.    Her  husband  only    says  that  he 

wanted  to  have  the  common  lot,  and  that  he  has  got  it.    Hi:? 

son  is  Nelly's  lover ,    but  between  father  and  son — what 

a  difference ! ' 

'  You  shall  take  me  to  see  this  converted  sailor.    Is  be  a 

Socialist?' 

'  No.    He  only  preaches  to  working  men  righteouBness  and 

truth  and  unselfishness.    They  are  not  popular  doctrines,  and, 

in  fact,  nobody  heeds  him.    Perhaps,'  said  Francesca.  not 

often  satirical,  '  these  qualities  are  too  common  about  here  to 

want  any  advocacy.' 

*  Doubtless,*  said  Harold.  '  Everywhere  these  things  are 
weeds.    Hence  the  universal  happiness.' 

'  I  like  him,  Harold.  He  is  such  a  gentle,  kindly  creature, 
with  manners  almost  as  good  as  Emanuel's.' 

'Emanuel  is,  if  he  pleases,  a  Grandee  of  Spain*  He  in- 
herits hundreds  of  years  of  good  manners.' 

They  were  walking  up  and  down  the  narrow  garden. 
Francesca  at  this  point  stopped  suddenly.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, her  companion  stopped  as  well. 

*  Harold,  Emanuel  not  only  taught  me  things  that  I  can 
never  forgot,  but  he  has  told  me  something  besides,  that  will 
— that  must — change  the  whole  current  of  my  future  hfe.' 

'  What  is  that  ? ' 

*  Turn  round,  Harold.  Stand  opposite  tome,  face  to  face. 
Will  you  answer  one  question  truly  ?  * 

'  Truly,  Francesca.'    He  stood  as  she  desired. 

'  Harold,  you  have  kno\vn  me  a  long  time  ;  we  have  been 
great  friends  ahvays.  Tell  me,  to  what  Race,  what  People, 
do  I  belong  ? ' 

He  hesitated.    *  You  have  told  me  yourself,  often.' 

*  Let  me  hear  the  truth,'  she  repeated. 

*  Then,  you  are  a  Jewess.' 

*  You  have  known  that  all  along  ?  * 

*  All  along  from  the  very  beginning.  From  the  time  when 
yo  1  wer^  a  girl  of  fourteen  or  so.' 

'  And  you  have  kno  vn  all  along  that  we  have  called  oui' 
selves  Spanish  Moore  ? ' 

*  Oertalnly.' 
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*  Oh  I  I  am  ashamod.  Why  did  my  mother  invent  thafc 
story  ?  * 

*  Do  not  think  hard  things  ahont  vour  mother,  Francesca. 
Sh'c'  separated  from  her  husband.  She  would  not  obey  him. 
You  told  me  this  yourself.  Therefore,  she  separated  from 
all  Her  people.  She  went  so^  far  as  to  deny  them.  She 
would  not  even  acknowledge  that  she  was  a  Jewess.  She 
called  you — if  not  herself— a  Moor  by  descent.  She  said 
your  father  was  a  Spanish  Moor ;  that  would  account  for  the 
Oriental  type  of  your  face.' 

*  I  never  knew  till  yesterday.* 

*  Of  course  you  did  not  know.  You  so  frankly  believed  in 
the  story — you  were  so  proud  of  it — that  no  one  dared  to  tell 
you  the  truth.  Besides,  it  was  your  mother's  wish  that  you 
should  be  kept  in  ignorance.' 

'  You  knew — everybody  knew—the  people  who  come  to  the 
bouse,  the  girls  at  Newnham.  Oh  !  what  must  they  think  of 
me  ?  I  am  ashamed,  Harold.  I  feel  as  if  I  never  could  go 
back  to  those  people.  I  am  sick  with  shame.  How  did  you 
know  me  ? ' 

*  By  your  face.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  face,  Francesca,  and 
it  is  in  no  way  disfigui-ed,  believe  me,  by  the  Seal  of  your 
People,  which  glorilies  it.' 

*  Emanuel  told  \\w.  Yesterday  -  owly  yeHttMxlay.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  learned  the  truth.  I  am  a  Jewess.  We 
stood  before  the  glass,  NoUy  and  I,  ivnd  I  saw,  all  in  a  moment, 
like  a  revf^lation,  what  you  call  the  Seal  of  the  People.  Oh  1 
There  is  no  tloubt.  1  saw  It  all  over  my  face.  But  it  shone 
like  a  Glow,  Harold.' 

*  Why  should  it  not  be  a  Glory  ?  * 

*  Emanuel  iw  teaching  me  to  be  proud  of  my  race— as 
proud  as  he  is  himself.  1  have  seen  uieir  worship — before  I 
learned  the  truth — their  worship  of  rejoicing  and  of  praise. 
It  moved  me  to  the  heart,  even  then,  before  I  learned  the 
truth.  I  have  seen  them  in  their  houses — the  old  men,  and 
the  daughters,  and  the  grand-daughters.  Oh !  and  I  have 
seen  them  pat'.ent  in  their  poverty.  Oh!  their  dreadful, 
grinding  poverty.  I  am  learniiig — I  have  every  thing  to  learn — 
but  I  am  changed  already,  Harold.  That  is  what  I  had  to  say 
to  you — ^I  am  changed — I  am  no  longer  your  old  friend.  She 
lived  in  a  hothouse,  surrounded  by  conventional  things  she 
called  Art.    She  talked  unreal  stuff  'about  women.    They 
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have  made  mo  real,  becauRo  they  have  brought  me  to  the 
world  that  is  so  real.  Your  old  friend  is  dead  and  gone, 
Harold,    ^b  for  her  successor ' 

'And  the  World  of  Woman,  Francesca?  Have  you  vet 
made  any  voyages  of  discovery  in  the  World  of  Woman  ?  Are 
you  stiU  among  those  who  would  set  her  free  ?  Answer,  Vashti. 
Answer,  Rebel  Queen  I ' 

He  laughed,  but  his  eyes  were  serious,  and  his  w<)rd§  wercj 
a  command. 

'The  World  of  Woman* — sho  turned  her  head.  *Tho 
World  of  Woman     1  am  a  Jow^hh  now,  Harold.' 

'  And  the  World  of  Won^rt^^  Vashti  ? ' 

*  Call  me  no  num^  V^asliti.  She  was  n  Babylonian.  I  am 
a  .TcNveaa.' 

•  And  tbo  Jewish  women,  Francesca? '  he  persiHted. 
'Thev  obey  their  husbands,   Harold' — she  dropped  her 

voice  and  hung  her  blushing  head.  •  They  are  happy  oecau bo 
they  obey  the  men  they  love  I ' 


,    '  CHAPTER    XXVI 

*   *         THE   CITY  OP   THE    LIVING 

I  DO  not  know  what  would  luive  happened  after  this  avowal 
but  for  an  interruption.  Harold  opened  his  lips  to  speak-  his 
hand  was  ready — his  eyes  were  ready  —but  he  stepped  back, 
for  at  that  moment  Emanuel  himself  appeared  at  the  garden 
door — the  setting  i  m  lighting  np  his  face.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  the  editor  of  the  Friend  of  Labour^  Mr.  Hayhng. 
What  followed  after  this  effectually,  and  for  some  time  after, 
drove  all  thoughts  of  wooing  out  of  this  young  couple's 
heads. 

Emanuel  stepped  forward  and  greeted  Harold,  gravely. 
'  I  am  glad  you  have  come,'  he  said.  '  Francesca  told  me 
you  were  coming.  I  am  glad,  Harold,  because  the  time  has 
come  when  I  must  tell  you  what  I  have  to  tell — the  reason 
why  I  came  to  England.'  He  paused,  and  looked  around  as 
if  wondering  when  to  begin.  Then  he  remembered  his  com- 
panion and  introduced  him.  'This  is  my  friend  Anthony, 
whom  I  knew  many  years  ago.    Then  we  looked  forward. 
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Now  we  look  back.  Bnt  we  must  never  cease  to  look  forward- 
never,  Anthony.'  He  laid  his  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder. 
*  What  ?  You  th  m  wanted  the  Common  Lot.  You  have  had 
it.    Your  prayers  are  granted.' 

*Ay.'  The  man  named  Anthony,  the  man  with  the  far-off 
eyes,  had  something  of  a  despondent  air  —the  ]>oor  man,  indeed, 
was  fresh  from  a  prolonged  struggle  with  his  wife  ;  a  struggle 
in  which  the  furniture  suffered  and  the  neighbours  assisted. 
8he  was  now  enjoying  the  rest  that  falls  soon  or  late  upon 
those  who  are  filled  with  strong  drink.  '  Ay,'  said  Anthony. 
'  The  Common  Lot  1  I  ought  to  be  satisfied.  The  Common 
Lot  1  When  it  is '  over,  rhat  is  there  to  show  for  it  ?  Yet  I 
wanted  it.' 

*  But  for  Anthony  and  this  child  here,'  Emanuel  continued, 
'  I  should  have  communicated  the  thing  before.  They  have 
given  me  other  things  to  tliink  about.  Not  that  my  Discovery 
has  ever  left  my  thoughts  for  a  moment.  But  I  put  it  aside. 
Now,  however,  the  time  has  come,  I  must  say  what  I  have  to 
say  and  go  wandering  again.  I  am  a  nomad — a  gipsy — I 
must  wander,  I  am  constrained  to  wander  by  the  restless 
spirit  within.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  have  to  toll ;  we  will 
talk  awhile  about  it,  and  then  I  will  go.' 

*  We  are  ready  to  listen,  Emanuel,'  said  Harold. 

*  I  will  tell  it  in  the  presence  of  these  two  as  well  as  you. 
My  Discovenr  affects  Man  and  Woman  now,  and  in  the  ages 
to  come,  xou,  Harold,  shall  >stand  for  Man,  Francesca  for 
Woman.' 

Now,  while  he  was  speaking,  the  sun  went  down  beyond 
the  burial  ground,  and  there  arose  the  western  glow  and  spread 
over  a  third  of  the  sky.  While  he  continued  to  speak  that 
glow  began  to  fade  into  the  soft  twilight  of  summer,  and  the 
colour  in  the  sky  and  the  twilight  a  little  suited  the  grave  and 
solemn  and  weighty  words  of  his  discourse. 

'  I  have  this  Thing  to  tell  you.  It  is  a  Thing  whiclf  fills 
my  soul.  I  would  lay  it  as  a  burden  upon  the  slioulders  of 
you  Three.  Two,  at  least,  are  young,  and  one  is  wise.  I 
liave  told  you  that  it  is  a  great  Thing,  a  wonderful  Thing, 
that  I  have  discovered.  It  is  a  Thing  which  most  certainly 
will  chanpo  the  world,  and  that  for  benv^fits  and  blessings 
which  my  brain  is  too  feeble  to  grasp  or  to  imagine.  I  have 
f'lirapses,  I  have  snatches,  but  in  part  only.  Yoa  who  are 
young  shall  take  it  into  your  keeping,  to  divulge  it  as  you 
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please,  and  to  understand  what  the  Thing  will  do.    Having 
given  it  into  your  keeping,  I  will  go.* 

He  spoke  slowly  and  solemnly.  The  exordium  made  hi!) 
companions  feel  as  if  they  wore  standing  before  the  porch  of  a 
great  Temple.  Francesca,  for  her  part,  was  ready  to  see  tht; 
doors  opened,  and  to  obey  an  invitation  to  step  within.  The 
place — the  slip  of  a  garclen,  sixteen  feet  wide  bv  thirty  long, 
although  it  was  bright  with  green — the  greenrry  that  flourishes 
in  a  London  garden— was  hardly  like  the  Pcuch  of  a  Temple. 
It  was  also  incongruous  that  NePy's  pupil  had  arrived,  and 
that  from  her  room  proceeded  the  turn -turn  of  a  banjo.  The 
notes  were  musical  and  dulcet,  but  thcj  should  have  been  tho 
rolling  of  the  organ.  And  when  four  persons  meet  for  solemn 
consultation  it  is  disturbing  to  have  two  boys  in  the  next 
house  quarrelling.  One  of  them,  from  the  secure  retreat  of  an 
upper  chamber,  was  hurling  names  at  his  uutagonist  below. 
•  T-T-T-T-om,'  he  stammered, '  you're  a  c-c-cc-arroty  Thief ! ' 

*  Shall  we  talk  here  ?  '  Emanuel  went  on.  *  It  is  but  a 
little  garden,  but  it  is  better  than  a  little  room.  Besides  it 
opens  upon  this  broad  place — a  burial  place,  a  place  of  tombs 
— what  our  people,  who  still  preserve  a  remnant  of  their  old 
poetir  feeling,  call  the  "  City  of  the  Living  "  ;  yet  they  know 
not  what  they  mean.  City  of  the  Living,  truly.  And  around- 
us,  with  its  trees  and  houses,  spreads  the  City  of  the  Dead. 
Yet  you  know  not  what  that  means.' 

*  Let  us  talk  here,  Emanuel.'  said  Francesca.  There  was 
a  bench  placed  against  the  wall,  with  a  little  wooden  table  at 
the  side  convenient  for  a  gentleman's  pipe  or  glass.  The  girl 
sat  upon  this,  while  the  other  three  stood.  Emanuel  leaned 
his  elbow  on  the  wall,  which  "(/as  only  breast  high,  and  looked 
over  the  broad  expanse  of  headstones. 

'  The  City  of  the  Living,'  he  repeated.  *  And  they  do  not 
know  what  they  mean.' 

*  Let  us  talk  here,  Emanuel,'  repeated  Francesca. 

*  We  spoke,  Harold,  the  other  day  of  a  certain  conversation 
we  had  together — in  the  Desert.  It  pleased  me  to  think  that 
you  should  still  remember  the  words  of  such  a  man  as  myself. 
Do  you  also  remember  a  certain  evening  when  we  stood  on 
the  seashore  beside  the  ruins  of  Tyre.' 

*I  remember.  You  were  talking  of  the  future  of  the 
world.  One  thinks  best  of  the  future,  somehow,  in  the  presence 
of  the  past.' 
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'  Again  let  us  believe  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the 
past.  Whether  the  dead  are  those  of  three  thousand  years 
ago,  as  at  Tyre ;  or  those  of  yesterday,  as  here,  it  is  the  same. 
They  are  dead ;  all  that  is  dead  belongs  to  the  past.' 

Harold  perceived  that  his  friend's  face  wore  a  certain  look 
which  he  remembered  of  old — a  look  with  exultation  in  it— 
and  purpose  and  thought. 

'  There  arc  times,'  Emanuel  went  on, '  when  one  must  speak. 
He  who  works  alone  and  tl^ks  alone  presently  lights  upon 
things — thoughts — discoveries — which  he  cannot  choose  but 
communicate  to  someone.  When  you  and  I,  my  "riend,  first 
began  to  talk  I  had  many  things  to  say — ^they  were  the  result 
of  long  and  solitary  meditations — but  to  the  Bedouin  around 
me  I  could  say  nothing,  because  they  could  comprehend 
nothing.  When  I  had  told  you  what  I  had  to  say  the  brain 
was  cleared.  It  is  strange — a  man  discovers  something — a 
law — a  principle — the,  control  of  a  Force  ;  until  he  has  told 
this  Discovery  he  can  attempt  no  other  work ;  when  he  has 
given  it  away  he  keeps  it  still ;  but  his  brain  is  cleared,  he  can 
go  on.  What  I  have  to  tell  you,  my  friends,  concerns  a  Dis- 
covery, which  will  be  reckoned,  from  the  moment  when  it  is 
divulged,  one  of  the  great  things  in  the  world's  history.  I 
have  given  it  to  you  already,  Harold.  You  have  it  set  down 
in  writing.    It  is  in  that  sealed  packet  in  your  keeping.' 

Now  since  Emanuel  opened  up  the  matter,  Harold  had 
naturally  been  thinking  over  the  ^hing  with  a  languid  curiosity. 
Knowing  the  nature  of  the  man  and  his  philosophy,  ever 
dreamy,  he  supposed  that  his  V/vjnderful  Discovery  amounted 
to  some  social  nostrum — some  humanitarian  maxim.  He 
came,  therefore,  prepared  to  receive  the  nostrum,  and  to  observe 
the  confidence  of  an  enthusiast. 

'  Let  us  all  hear,  Emanuel,  what  it  is.' 

'Presently — presently.'  He  looked  out  again  upon  the 
tombstones,  and  began  in  a  gentle  voice,  and  in  short  sentences, 
as  if  remembering  things  bit  by  bit.  '  We  were  standing, 
Harold,  beside  the  sea- shore ;  before  us  were  the  gUttering 
waves,  above  us  the  moon,  behind  us  the  fragments  of  the' 
ancient  civilisation,  once  that  of  my  forefathers,  for  it  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Hebrew  civilisation.  We  talked — we  talked — 
my  neart  was  opened.  You  constrained  me  to  speak  ;  it  \9 
your  gift  to  make  men  speak.  The  opening  of  the  heart  of 
man  is  like  the  opening  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.' 
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•I  remember  that  night  perfectly.* 

*  I  told  you  many  things — you  were  young — it  is  a  great 
happiness  to  pour  ideas  into  a  young  man's  brain.' 

'  Has  your  Discovery  anything  to  do  with  what  you  then 
discovered  ?  * 

'Nothing.  Everything.  You  shall  see — I  should  not 
wonder — wait  a  little.' 

Again  he  paused.  Then  a  very  strange  thing  happened  to 
two  at  least  of  his  listeixcvs.  Once  before  the  same  thing  had 
happened  to  one  of  them.  It  was  on  that  evening  when 
Harold  stood  with  Emanuel,  with  the  ruins  on  one  side,  and 
the  sea  on  the  other.  For  then  the  surroundings  vanished 
suddenly.  The  sea-shore,  the  ruins,  the  clashing  of  the 
waves— they  all  vanished,  and  the  speakers  were  left  alone  in 
space. 

Here  the  same  thing  happened  again.  The  voices  of 
the  street  became  silent :  its  footsteps  were  hushed.  The 
impertinent  banjo  stopped ;  the  two  quarrelling  boys  were 
heard  no  more  :  the  houses,  the  little  garden,  the  enclosing 
walls,  all  vanished.  Francesca,  comparing  notes  later  on  with 
Harold,  declared  that  the  same  thing  had  happened  to  her. 
Looking  into  the  face  of  the  speaker,  she  saw  nothing  but 
what  he  told  her  to  see  :  she  heard  nothing  but  his  voice,  and 
what  he  wished  her  to  hear. 

'  Let  us  stand,'  said  Emanuel,  *  in  the  Burial  Place  of  all 
the  Dead  since  the  world  began.' 

Francesca  looked  around.  She  seemed  to  see  a  vast  plain, 
stretching  out  in  all  directions  to  the  horizon.  There  were  no 
trees,  no  hills,  no  signs  of  man ;  the  plain  was  covered  with 
innumerable  httle  grave-mounds,  as  an  old  man's  face  is 
marked  with  innumerable  lines  and  crow's-feet.  There  were 
no  birds ;  grey  clouds  covered  the  sky ;  it  was  evening ;  the 
breeze  was  chill.  That  she  should  be  standing  in  such  a 
place  did  not  seem  strange.  She  was  there  to  learn  some- 
thing ;  she  seemed  to  herself  to  look  around.  And  she 
listened. 

•  All  the  Dead,'  Emanuel  repeated,  solemnly — *  all  the 
Dead  since  the  world  began  are  here.  It  is  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  since-  Man  appeared.  Here  are  milUons 
and  millions  of  those  who  have  Uved  and  died.  Here  is  their 
dust ;  their  works  are  our  inheritance.  This  you  know.  We 
f^re  the  heirs,  you  say,  of  all  the  ages.    But  listen.    The 
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bones  and  dust  which  lie  around  us  are  moie  than  tho  re- 
mains of  dead  men  past  and  gone.  They  are  all  that  is  left 
of  the  shells  which  once  were  ourselves.  These  are  not  the 
Dead ;  they  are  the  shells  which  once  belonged  to  those  who 
are  living  now.  We  are  ourselves  the  Dead.  The  Living  are 
those  who  have  been,  who  are,  and  arc  co  come.  There  are 
no  Dead.  Generation  follows  generation  ;  each  seems  differ- 
ent &om  its  predecessor ;  the  generations  have  no  memory  of 
the  past,  but  they  are  the  same.  There  are  no  Dead.  Those 
who  die  do  but  change  their  shells.  Perhaps — it  may  be — 
there  is  a  conscious  space  of  rest ;  this  I  know  not.  Perhaps 
we  sleep  awhile ;  I  know  not.  We  shall  learn  some  day, 
porhaps.  We  shall  leair;  it  when  we  have  learned  what 
happens  in  the  spirit  world.  And  of  that  no  knowledge — not 
the  least  ghmpse  or  sign — has  ever  been  allowed  to  reach  us. 
Neither  to  Moses,  nor  to  David,  nor  to  any  of  the  Prophets, 
was  there  revealed  what  happens  after  that  change  which  we 
call  Death.  Yet  that  the  spirit  lies  not  senseless  in  the 
grave  they  knew  full  well  and  taught.  There  is  no  Death. 
We  seem  to  die  when  we  have  run  our  course,  and  done  our 
work  for  the  time,  and  worn  out  our  shell.  But  we  only  go 
away  in  order  to  begin  again.  There  are  no  Dead,  my 
friends ;  there  are  no  Dead ;  remember  that.  Men  know  not 
this  thing ;  they  think  that  the  soul  goes  away  by  itself  tc 
join  other  souls  in  the  heaven  or  the  hell  of  their  own  crea- 
tion. They  think  there  are  myriads  and  myriads  of  souls — 
new  souls  created  continually  since  man  began.  Yet  the 
truth  has  been  revealed.  If  only  men  would  listen  with 
understanding  I  Is  it  not  written  ?  "  In  Death  there  is  no 
remembrance  of  Thee:  in  the  grave  who  shall  give  Thee 
thanks  ?  *'  And  again,  "  Thou  hast  brought  up  my  soul  from 
the  grave."  Therefore,  this  is  no  new  thing  that  I  teil  you, 
but  a  thing  revealed  unto  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  We  are 
ourselves  the  dead.  We  are  ourselves  the  heirs  of  our  own 
deeds.  We  heap  together  the  good  and  the  bad — for  our- 
selves to  inherit ;  we  sow  the  fatal  seeds  which  shall  spring 
up  in  new  diseases  and  new  agonies ;  for  ourselves  we  commit 
crimes,  thinking  that  they  will  never  be  found  out ;  they 
bring  miseries  and  shames  for  the-  third  and  fourth  genera-  . 
tions — upon  ourselves.  We  invent  and  discover  ;  we  compel 
tbe  forces  of  Nature  to  work  for  us ;  it  is  for  our  successors  to 
reap  the  harvest  of  our  labours ;  those  who  succeed  we— 
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ourselves.  We  know  not  when  or  where,  under  what  guise, 
the  soul  will  reappear :  perhaps  in  our  grandsons  ;  perhaps  in 
strange  forms ;  perhaps  in  a  distant  land ;  one  may  inherit 
the  wisdom  of  the  East  or  the  craft  of  the  West ;  one  may  be 
a  Malay,  a  Chinese,  a  Polynesian,  a  negro.  Whatever  we 
are,  ours  is  the  inheritance  of  the  world  as  we  ourselves  have 
made  it.  We  work,  we  gather,  or  we  spoil  for  those  who 
follow ;  and  those  who  follow  are — ourselves.  We  who  live 
are  the  whole  of  humanity.  The  hope  of  the  future  >- for 
ourselves ;  the  hope  of  mankind — that  is,  for  ourselves— lies 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  present;  the  curse  of  the  future— for 
ourselves — is  the  folly  of  the  present — for  ourselves.  These 
things  heing  so,'  the  Preacher  went  on,  with  a  change  of 
voice,  *  what  man  is  so  great  as  he  who  advances  the  whole 
world  ?  Some  there  are  who  proclaim  great  teachings,  which 
are  discourses,  or  revelations.  They  are  the  Prophets.  We 
liavo  Moses  and  Isaiah.  Other  nations  have  had  Confucius, 
Buddha,  Mohammeid.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  there  will  he  no  more  Prophets.  Why  should  there 
he  niore  Prophets  ?  All  that  is  wanted  for  the  elevation  of 
man  has  been  uttered.  It  remains  only  for  him  to  mider- 
stand.  Some  there  are  who  invent  or  discover  things  of 
science.  Of  these  there  are  many :  they  destroy  space,  they 
arrest  pain,  they  cure  disease,  they  spread  knowledge  more 
and  more.  Knowledge  is  not  wisdom ;  yet  without  kuowr 
lodge  wisdom  cannot  grow.  There  are  some  who  become 
poets :  they  make  the  words  of  the  Prophets  intelligible  to 
the  people ;  and  there  are  some  who  advance  mankind  by  the 
simple  spectacle  of  an  unselfish  life.  But  then,  again,  man 
is  individual;  he  is  selfish;  he  will  work  for  himself  and  for  his 
children,  but  he  can  see  no  further ;  his  imagination  does  not 
go  beyond  what  he  can  see.  Bid  the  ordinary  man  work  for 
humanitv ;  he  laughs.  Humanity  is  a  phantom,  a  simula- 
crum. What  does  he  care  for  humanity?  Make  him,  how- 
ever, if  you  can,  understand  that  he  is  working  for  himself ; 
show  him  his  successor — ^himself— weighed  down  by  the  evils 
of  his  own  creation.  T]ien,  if  he  can  comprehend  this  thing, 
a  new  conception  of  otreation  will  arise  within  him.  Out  of 
his  own  selfishness  he  will  become  unselfish;  because  he 
would  save  himself  in  the  future  he  will  spare  others  in  the 
present.'  He  stopped  again.  His  companions  made  no  reply. 
*  AU  this,  Harold,  and  more.  I  showed  you  on  that  night 
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standing  npon  the  Phcenioian  ruins.  While  we  talked  there 
the  past  returned.  We  became,  I  remember,  two  Phcenicians ; 
we  became  our  own  ancestors ;  we  were  two  Uving  Phcenioian 
merchants :  before  us  the  galleys  swept  out  to  sea,  the  trading 
ships  moved  slowly,  each  under  one  great  sail ;  behind  as  was 
»,he  city  itself.* 

*  I  remember — I  remember.*  Harold's  voice  to  Francesca 
sounded  hollow  and  far  away.  *  Then  we  were  by  the  seaside. 
Now  we  are  in  the  burial  place  of  all  the  Dead.' 

*  There  are  moments — flashes — when  the  past  returns. 
Once,  therefore,  you  were  yourself  a  Phoenician.  You  saw 
yourself — two  thousand  years  ago.  Thus  you  may  understand 
how  you  are  bound  to  the  past  and  how  you  control  the 
future — ^you — with  your  own  hand.  You  have  been  king, 
warrior,  statesman,  poet,  peasant,  slave,  malefEictor.  All  the 
cruelties  and  crimes  of  the  world  you  have  yourself  committed 
and  suffered.  *You  are  yourself  the  Humanity  of  the  past 
stained  with  every  crime.  You  are  yourself  the  Humanify  of 
the  future  rising  slowly — slowly — to  the  perfect  manhood  in- 
tended by  the  Creator  when  He  made  man  in  the  image  of 
Himself.' 

<  All  this,'  said  his  disciple,  *■  you  have  to^d  me  already. 
Yet  I  like  to  hear  it  told  again — and  in  this  place — ^in  this 
Burial  Place.'  His  voice  dropped  to  a  murmur,  because  he 
was  under  the  charm  of  this  man's  voice,  wherein  lay  the 
magic  possessed  by  him  whom  we  foolishly  call  the  mes- 
meriser. 

*  We  come :  we  stay  awhile :  we  do  our  work :  we  go 
away :  we  inherit  our  own  works.  Some  day  I  will  set  down 
in  a  book — a  very  little  book  will  do— the  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world :  how  we  have  now  stepped  forward  and 
now  fallen  back ;  history  is  a  continual  advance  and  a  con- 
tinual falling  back ;  mostly,  something  is  gained ;  mostly,  the 
slow  advance  has  been  in  a  right  direction.  A  very  little  book 
will  do  for  my  chronicle.  Would  you  look  back  ?  Yon  see 
yourself  a  naked  savage,  alone :  then  you  have  left  the  forest : 
you  have  found  out  how  to  make  fire :  you  are  clothed  with  a 
skin :  presently  you  are  living  in  a  city,  you  have  acquired 
arts.  But  all  through  the  ages  you  are  yourself— suways 
yourself.  And  you  are  working  for  yourself — ^always  yourself. 
You  are  one  immortal  individual  life — one  indestructible  soul 
—Uving  through  all  these  centuries,    When  did  you  begin  ? 
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When  will  you  end?  Had  you  uiiy  beginning?  Can  you 
have  an  end  ?  In  half-blind  perception  of  this  contiiiuod  life 
men  sometimes  reverence  their  ancestors.  They  might  as 
well  worship  their  posterity. 

*  You  of.  Western  Europe,'  Emanuel  continued,  •  live  in 
a  world  which  does  not  meditate.  Therefore,  the  unseen 
things — the  only  real  things— are  to  you  impossible  and  un- 
real. It  is  in  the  East  that  the  real  things  are  understood. 
Here,  in  your  material  world — your  wealth  and  luxury — ^you 
live  in  a  Palace  built  of  cards,  which  will  fall  to  pieces  at  the 
first  rough  wind.  I  think  it  will  fall  to  pieces  very  soon. 
AVhat  we  ourselves  shall  inherit  from  the  modern  worship  of 
wealth  —  what  mental  distortions  —  blindnesses  —  physical 
weaknesses — I  know  not — I  tremble  only  to  think  of  what  is 
coming  upon  the  world — upon  ourselves.  Enough !  And 
now,  my  friends,  remember,  we  do  not  die — there  is  no  Death. 
So  you  will  be  best  prepared  for  the  consideration  with  larger 
minds  of  my  Discovery  and  its  Consequences.' 

He  stopped.  Then  the  surroundings  came  back — the 
little  garden,  the  cemetery,  the  httle  house  behind,  and  the 
tum-tum  of  the  banjo,  and  the  squabble  of  the  boys.  Pran- 
cesca  looked  about  her.  Where  was  the  Great  Plein  ?  Where 
was  the  Burial  Place  of  all  the  Dead  since  ever  the  world 
began?  Gone!  But  Emanuel  was  left,  and  Mr.  Hayling. 
with  brightened  eyes,  and  Harold  with  glowing  cheeks,  and 
herself  with  beating  heart  and  eager  eyes,  and  all  her  face 
aflame  I 

CHAPTER  XXVU  / 

,  NO  MORE  WAB       ' 

^  Thus,  from  generation  to  generation,  do  all  things  interest 
and  concern  ourselves,'  Emanuel  continued.  'Remember 
that :  and  now  you  are  prepared  for  my  Discovery.' 

*  Is  it  a  Physical  Discovery  ? ' 

'  Surely.  It  is  only  by  Physical  Discoveries  that  the 
world  is  prepared  to  understand  the  things  unseen.  Men 
who  are  ignorb>nt  understand  nothing  but  Terror.  Most 
men  of  the  present  day  understand  Uttle  besides  Terror.  Here 
and  there,  among  the  better  sort,  there  are  enlargements. 
What  we  have  said  here  would  not  be  understood  at  all 
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by  the  people  in  this  street.  Let  us  take  one  of  our  neigli- 
bcurs,  some  good  man  who  worships  with  his  lousehold  in 
churoh  every  Sunday.  I  jet  us  say  to  him, "  The  Lord  created 
the  whole  world,  the  Lord  put  man  into  it,  saying :  *  Find  out 
for  yourself  how  good  it  is.  Whatever  you  find  out  you  shall 
have  for  your  very  own  enj')3anent  in  your  next  liJEe.  The 
world  is  full  of  secrets — search  for  them.  And  of  forces — 
conquer  them.  Thousands  of  years  may  pass  before  you 
find  out  anything.  Wait  I  You  will  always  be  restless, 
not  knowing  why.  After  thousands  of  years  you  shall 
begin  to  discover,  and  you  shall  then  begin  to  enjoy.  Always 
you  will  bo  the  same  man.' "  What  would  our  average 
man  understand  of  such  a  message?  You  might  as  well 
ask  him  to  understand  the  Prophet  Isaiah — or  the  Integral 
Calculus.  But  we  are  all  blind,  more  or  less.  How  can  we 
teach  the  world  to  clear  its  eyes  and  see  ?  Oh ! '  he  threw 
out  his  arms.  '  We  want  a  keener  sight — we  must  have  it 
— we  must  get  it — somehow,  we  must.  For  want  of  a 
stronger  sight  the  clouds  that  we  have  partly  driven  back 
ke^p  closing  round  us  again — ^not  altogether.  No  .  .  .  that 
cannot  be.' 

'  And  your  Discovery  ? '  said  Francesca.  -^ 

The  Discoverer  seemed  in  no  hvoxj  to  announce  his 
great  find.  He  went  on  leading  slowly  up  to  it  by  many 
winds  and  turns.  'When  I  fully  apprehended  the  truth- 
it  was  my  first  discovery — about  the  past  and  the  future  of 
mankind,  I  could  at  first  think  of  nothing  else.  It  held  me 
with  a  firm  grip.  I  went  about  reeling  with  the  weight  and 
grandeur  of  it ;  I  could  at  first,  I  say,  think  of  nothing 
else.  It  made  me  do  foolish  things.  I  wasted  time  in  the 
futile  task  of  looking  for  myself  in  the  past.  I  looked  for 
myself — such  \^as  my  vanity — among  the  greai  men  of  old — 
I  placed  myself  beside  them — I  fancied  I  found  myself  here 
and  there.  Whenever  there  was  a  great  thing  done  I  thought 
I  might  have  done  it.  Vain  and  foolish  1  I  should  have 
understood  from  the^rst  that  it  was  better  to  do  something 
in  the  present  than  to  p^suade  myself  that  I  had  done 
something  in  the  past.  Besides,  among  all  the  millions  on 
the  barth  a  thousand  years  ago,  what  chance  was  thereof 
finding  any  single  soul  ?  So  I  gave  up  considering  the  past, 
and  I  turned  to  the  present  and  the  futnre.' 
'  That  was  before  you  met  me '? '  said  Harold. 
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*  Seventeen  years  before.  It  was  soon  after  my  great 
trouble  fell  upon  me.  I  first  thought  of  going  away  in  order 
to  forget  it;  soon  after  I  lost  my  wife,  whom  I  loved,*  he 
explained,  gently.  '  Then  I  realised  that  wherever  I  travelled 
I  should  be  only  surveying  and  exploring  my  own  inherit- 
since — mine.  This  made  the  world  far  more  interesting.  I 
had  no  money,  but  I  wanted  none.  Our  People  are  every- 
where, and  I  had  my  art — ^my  trafle.  All  over  the  world  men 
are  ready  to  buy  things  carved  in  wood.  It  is  a  most  useful 
trade;  by  means  of  it  I  could  keep  myself  and  could  get 
passed  on  from  house  to  house,  from  city  to  city.  In  this 
way,  walking,  riding,  being  carried,  I  have  wandered  about- 
I  hardly  know  where.  Everywhere  I  have  wandered  contem- 
plating man — myself — and  thinking  what  should  be  done  for 
man — myself-  to  abate  his  sufferings — my  sufferings — ^in  the 
future.  I  saw  what  I  should  have  to  become,  and  I  began  to 
consider  carefully  what  I  could  do  that  would  be  best  for 
them.' 

*  And  your  Discovery  ? '  Franoesca  repeated,  expectant. 
What  had  he  discovered  worthy  of  this  long  preamble  ? 

*  It  was  not  ^et  made.  My  mind  was  vague.  All  I  con- 
sidered, then,  was  the  vast  future  stretching  out  before  me, 
and  the  slow  upward  march  of  man  in  which  I  should  join. 
I  perceived,  further,  that  the  world  is  not  yet  ripe  for  receiv- 
ing this  revelation.  The  substitution  of  hope  for  terror ;  of 
general  for  individual  advance ;  to  think  of  death  as  only  an 
occasional  incident,  perhaps  causing  a  httle  physical  pain  for 
the  moment; ;  to  consider  all  manMnd  in  every  generation  as 
working  for  themselves  in  the  next  generation — ^this  would  be 
too  much  for  the  world  to  receive.  Even  for  myself  it  was 
as  much  as  I  could  clearly  grasp.  Even  now,  after  yeari^  of 
meditation,  I  am  always  discovering  new  aspects  of  the 
truth/ 

*It  would  be  enough  for  most  men,*  said  Mr.  Hayling. 

'  Yes,  but  another  thought  began  to  take  shape.  It  became 
an  intense  longing  with  me  to  'do  something  that  the  whole 
world  should  feel.  At  first  one  does  not  consider  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  thing ;  it  seems  even  a  small  thing  to  ask : 
the  Yanity  of  believing  oneself  capable  of  such  a  thing  does 
not  at  the  outset  present  itself.  When,  however,  I  understood 
the  greatness  of  the  thing,  and  the  presumption  of  asking  it, 
I  became  ashamed.    And  then  I  prayed  daily  that  at  least  I 
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might  never  by  word  or  dtcvl  say  or  do  aught  that  nii^'liii 
liinder  the  march  of  man.  Even  tho  lovveBt  and  the  meaneHt 
can  do  something,  just  by  leading  an  lionest  life,  to  advance 
the  world.  Great  is  the  power  of  simple  honesty,  which, 
besides,  is  everywhere  so  rare — so  ra»e.' 

He  paused  again.  Once  more  that  strange  feeling,  as  of 
faintness,  stole  over  his  listeners.  For  the  second  time  that 
evening  Francesca  lost  the  sense  of  the  place,  and  seemed  to 
stand  where  she  had  been  told  to  stand,  upon  the  Burial 
Place  of  all  the  Dead. 

*  What,  in  short,  should  a  man  attempt  for  the  good  of 
the  world  ?  Ask  yourselves  this  question.  What  would  you 
give  the  world  if  you  were  permitted  to  give  it  something  ? 
First  of  all,  you  think — everybody  begins  with  this — life  is 
too  short,  especially  for  those  who  inquire.  Well,  you  would 
lengthen  life.  Think  of  the  gratitude  of  man — man  of  the 
l)resent — if  you  were  to  give  him  another  hundred  years — and 
yet  another — and  another  I  Consider,  next,  how  would  he 
spend  that  additional  span  !  He  would  live,  then,  as  he  fives 
now  :  length  of  life  would  not  change  his  nature ;  he  would 
go  on  getting  more  money :  he  would  go  on  sweating  his 
employes  and  cheating :  he  would  be  discontented  because  he 
had  to  work,  and  could  not  feast  all  day  long.  Would  the 
world  be  advanced  by  lengthening  man's  life  ?  Not  a  whit : 
length  of  days,  I  say,  would  not  change  man's  nature.  With 
such  a  long  period  before  him  he  would  only  desire  all  the 
more  vehemently  the  things,  the  animal  things,  which  he  now 
desires  so  ardently.' 

'Life  should  not  be  lengthened,'  said  Harold,  'for  the 
general  herd.  Perhaps,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  deserv- 
ing  ' 

*No — no.  There  can  be  no  exceptions.  Men  must  be 
taken  altogether.  Well — you  would  say  next,  that  there  is 
too  much  disease :  you  would  destroy  disease.  Well.  But 
what  does  pain  do  for  man?  At  least  it  now  keeps  him 
always  in  recognition  of  his  own  imperfections ;  it  gives  him 
sympathies ;  it  makes  him  brave ;  it  stimulates  him  to  the 
increase  of  knowledge.  Would  the  destruction  of  pain,  with 
all  these  consequences,  make  man  braver  and  stronger  and 
less  selfish?  Not  so.  Men,  as  men  now  are,  would  only 
become  harder.  They  would  fear  no  consequences ;  they 
would  oare  nothing  for  others.    No,  no  \  we  must  suffer  men 
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tr)  be  tortured  with  pain  for  many  thousands  of  years  yet  to 
coiiie.  We  may  avert  one  disease  after  another,  but  still  a 
Dow  one  will  spring  up.' 

*  Good,'  said  Harold, '  we  will  leave  disease  to  the  doctors.* 

*Then  there  are  gifts  material.  The  chemist  will  quite 
certainly,  some  day,  confer  upon  miin  a  kind  of  food  costing 
nothing,  and  within  the  reach  of  aU.  He  might,  and  he  will, 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  enormously ;  these  things  will 
shorten  the  hours  of  labour.  Then  the  electrician  might — 
and  he  will — enable  men  to  travel  round  the  world  in  an 
hour;  any  of  these  things  may  any  day  be  done  for  the 
^vorld;  but  if  you  think,  any  of  these  things  would  only 
increase  the  evils  that  exist.  They  will  not  come  until  men 
are  ready  for  them.  Then,  all— all — everything  that  can  be 
imagined  will  come ;  but  gradually — not  till  the  world  becomes 
ready  for  each  successive  step  will  it  be  granted  to  the  world ; 
not  till  then  will  it  be  permitted.  In  the  fulness  of  time  man 
shall  be  allowed  to  live  for  two  hundred,  three  hundred,  five 
hundred  years.  Think  you  that  the  age  of  the  Patriarchs  is 
set  down  falsely  ?  Oh  !  we  know  not — mind  of  man  cajinot 
conceive^— what  shall  be  done  by  science  in  the  future,  by 
man  for  man,  by  man  for  himself,  his  own  successors.  But 
not  suddenly ;  gradually,  as  man's  nature  advances,  step  by 
step,  sometimes  after  thousands  of  years,  for  we  advance  so 
slowly — ^we  keep  ourselves  back  so  obstinately.  In  the  fulness 
of  time  disease  and  sickness  shall  be  stories  of  the  past.  Then 
at  last  man  will  become  less,  not  mwre,  selfish  as  we  relieve 
him  of  pain  and  suffering.  Life  shall  be  prolonged— how 
long  ?  I  know  not  what  limit  shall  ultimately  be  placed.  Of 
the  things  good  for  man  there  shall  be  plenty  for  all.  There 
shall  be  neither  rich  nor  poor.  All  our  senses  shall  be 
sharpened  to  a  degree  we  cannot  even  understand ;  compared 
with  the  music  of  the  future,  our  own  will  be  but  as  the  drone 
of  the  savage's  pipe.  My  friends,  I  faint,  I  fall  sick  with 
yearning — only  to  think  of  what  the  world  shall  be  in  the 
years  to  come,  in  the  far-off  generations  yet  to  come.  Oh ! 
You  and  I  will  meet  somewhere  in  that  world,  and  we  will 
recall  this  evening  beside  the  graveyard  where  we  talked  of 
these  things,  and  our  hearts  were  uplifted  with  our  taik  ' 

He  paused,  his  eyes  rapt.    Presently  the  Prophet  went  on 
again. 

'  What  then  should  a  man  attempt  ?    Surely  his  best  gift 
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would  be  something  by  which  it  will  bu  made  more  possible 
for  man  to  advance.  Think  of  the  dead  ourselves — through 
all  the  ages.  What  have  they  been  doing  ?  They  tilled  the 
earth ;  they  kept  cattle ;  they  made  wine ;  they  loved ;  they 
lay  down  with  disease;  thev  died.  What  else?  Why,  my 
friends,  they  fought- they  fought— they  fought  incessantly. 
Disease  killed  them  by  thousands :  even  by  tens  of  thousands. 
They  paid  no  heed  ;  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  fevers  and  agues 
were  necessary  things.  What  they  thought  about  was  War. 
What  they  talked  about  was  War.  They  thought  of  War  all 
their  lives ;  they  think  of  War  now.  For  one  man  who  thinks 
of  Peace  there  are  a  dozen  who  think  of  War.' 

*  But  War  is  going  out,'  said  Mr.  Hayling.  *  There  has 
been  no  great  war  for  sixteen  years.  Perhaps  there  will  be 
no  more  War.' 

*  There  are  this  moment,  Anthony,  fifteen  miUions  of  men 
in  civilised  countries  under  drill  and  in  arms !  There  have 
been  great  wars  in  this  century  in  Eussia,  China,  Italy,  Spain, 
Turkey,  Greece,  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Austria,  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  South  America,  Africa,  India — that  ia 
to  say,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  globe.  And  you  think 
there  will  be  no  more  wars  ?  For  every  single  man  who  is 
working  in  the  laboratory,  or  in  the  hospital,  or  in  the  library, 
there  are  now  a  hundred  working  in  the  barracks  upon  drill  of 
men  and  weapons  of  precision.  Yet  you  think  there  will  be  no 
more  War.' 

<  We  hope  that  the  eery  magnitude  of  the  armaments  will 
keep  off  war.' 

'That  is  the  saying  of  smooth  things.  Was  there  no 
magnitude  of  armaments  in  1870  and  1876?  Did  that  mag- 
nitude keep  off  war?  No— ^my  friends — War  will  begin 
again,  and  that  before  long.  War,  frightful,  terrible,  far- 
spreading.  But  there  is  at  least  a  chance — nay — a  certainty. 
You  may  prevent  it,  Harold,  if  you  choose.' 

'I?    How  can  I?' 

*  I  am  in  my  sober  senses.  You  are  a  chemist.  You  shall 
destroy  War — you — for  the  whole  future  of  the  world  there 
shall  be  no  more  War.  I  will  enable  you  to  destroy  War — 
nothing  less — to  make  War  not  only  mad,  which  it  always 
has  been,  but  impossible.    Do  you  hear  ?    Impossible !  *      / 

'How?' 

•By  my  Discovery.    You  three  people— -my  friends — do 
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not  believe  mo.  Very  well,  1  repeat :  it  has  been  granted  to 
me—  to  me— of  all  mankind — to  discover  that  which  shall  for 
ever  abolish  the  greatest  evil  of  all  that  afflicts  the  world. 
To  me,  I  say.  Better  and  wiser  men  should  have  found  out 
this  simple  thing.  They  had  noble  laboratories  to  work  in  ; 
1  had  a  spirit  lamp  and  a  few  bottles  in  an  upper  chamber 
borrowed  of  a  physician  in  Cairo.  Yet  it  was  no  chance  dis- 
covery. Had  it  been  so,  I  should  have  called  it  a  revelation 
direct  from  the  Lord.  For  that  matter,  every  good  thing 
that  comes  direcD,  or  that  grows  gradually  in  the  brain,  iu  by 
inspiration.  I  perceive,  when  I  look  back,  that  the  germ  of 
it  bad  lain  in  my  mind  unsuspected  for  many  years.  I  told 
you  how  the  secret  was  near  being  lost  while  the  Russians 
drove  me  across  their  accursed  country — enough  of  that.' 

'  In  Heaven's  name,  Emanuel,  what  is  your  Discovery  ? ' 
cried  Harold. 

'In  Heaven's  name  I  will  tell  you,*  returned  Emaiiuol 
solemnly.  'What  I  have  discovered  is  nothing  short — I 
repeat — nothing  short  of  the  abolition  of  war — the  instant 
abolition  of  war  this  moment.' 

'  Well—well— but  how  ?    How  ?    Speak,  man  1 ' 

'The  abolition  of  war:  the  destruction  of  the  military 
spirit :  the  end  of  fighting.  You  laugh — incredulous  as  Sarai. 
The  end  of  fighting.  Man  has  fought  without  ceasing  since 
we  first  began  to  watch  him :  to  be  a  man  is  still  to  be  a 
soldier :  henceforth,  he  will  fight  no  more.  I  have  told  you 
three  of  my  Discovery  because  I  want  you  to  consider  what 
it  means.  Follow  me  for  a  moment.  Fifteen  millions  of 
soldiers,  to  begin  with,  will  return  to  civil  life ;  conscription 
will  be  at  an  end ;  military  service  will  be  no  more  required ; 
the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  will  cease ;  the  vast  sums  now 
collected  for  war  will  be  used  for  peace ;  the  sword  shall  be 
turned  into  a  pruning-hook ;  and  the  thought  and  work 
which  are  expended  apon  war  will  now  be  turned  to  things 
of  peace.  Bid  of  this  incubus  at  last,  the  world  will  be  fi*ee 
to  march  on.* 

'Tell  me,  Emanuel,  without  more  words.  Quick!  You 
have  beaten  about  the  bush  long  enough.    Tell  me  now.' 

*Yes,  I  will  tell  you.  As  for  you  two,  you  are  not 
chemists.*  He  drew  out  a  pocket-book  and  found  in  it  a 
paper  inscribed  with  certain  diagrams  and  letters  of  chemical 
iormuln.    '  You  understand  that,  of  course  ?  * 
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*  Of  course,'  fljiid  J  larv)U1. 

lie  added  a  few  more  letters.    '  And  that  ?  * 

•iJertainly.' 

'  Then/  he  said,  'If  I  add  this,  and  this, and  thts,  we  have 
a  formnla  which  yon  will  begin  to  understand.' 

Harold  oonbidered  for  a  few  moments.  As  he  looked  at 
the  letters  his  colour  chanjjfed ;  his  cheek  grew  pale  in  the 
twilight ;  his  hand  trembled.  *  Good  Heavens  I '  he  cried  at 
last.    '  I  begin  fo  understand.' 

*  To-morrow  I  will  make  a  few  experiments  with  you  in 
your  laboratory.' 

*  Good  Heavens  I  *  Harold  repeated,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
paper.  •  Yes,  I  see  what  might  be  the  result ;  we  will  try — 
we  will  try  to-morrow.' 

*  What  is  it  ? '  cried  Francesca.    *  Explain  it,  Harold.* 
'What  it  means,' Emanuel  himself  explained,  'is  this. 

In  future,  nny  one  man  armed  with  the  weapon  which  I  pro- 
pose to  present  to  the  whole  world,  may  at  a  safe  distance — 
iiiniself  unseen — destroy  a  whole  army,  a  whole  camp,  a  whole 
fity,  a  whole  fleet.  One  man  will  be  able  to  do  this.  What 
do  you  say,  Harold  ?  ' 

'  It  may  be  so.  As  yet,  I  can  heurdly  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  thing.  Yet  it  would  seem  so.  One  man.  Then  one 
man  may  meet  an  army :  one  man  may  fight  for  a  whole 
nation.' 

It  was  midnight  before  their  conversation  stopped.  In 
vain  Nelly  summoned  them  to  supper ;  they  would  not  Hsten : 
they  would  not  break  up  their  talk.  Nelly  sat  down  by  her- 
self, and  presently  went  to  bed,  but  still  they  talked  in  the 
garden  beside  the  Burial  Place  of  all  the  Dead,  and  projected 
a  world  of  universal  peace. 

When,  at  last,  Francesca  left  them  still  talking,  and  stole 
away  to  her  own  room,  it  was  with  a  beating  heart  and  a 
burning  cheek.  For  they  alone,  that  little  company  of  four, 
held  in  their  hands  the  secret  of  that  Universal  peace  for 
which,  all  the  world  over,  men  do  fondly  pray.  The  words 
she  had  heard — the  things  she  had  learned — burned  in  her 
heart  like  coals  of  fire  ;  a  Voice  cried  aloud  within  her  brain, 
so  that  she  alone  heard  it — saying  ancient  words — words  that 
were  familiar — she  had  heard  them  before,  somewhere — all 
the  words  that  ever  we  have  heard  may  come  baclr  to  us  some 
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time  or  other.  *  Sing,  0  Heavens  I  *  cried  the  Voice  within 
her.  '  Sing,  0  HeavenB  t  and  he  jovful,  0  earth  I  Sing  nnto 
the  Lord  a  new  song.  Awake  and  siiig,  ve  that  dwell  in  dust ; 
the  Earth  shall  cast  out  the  Dead.  The  wliole  Earth  is  at 
rent  and  is  quiet.' 

An  hour  later,  Harold,  too,  left  the  garden,  and  so  oat  of 
the  houHe. 

In  the  course  of  time  he  found  himself  in  the  smoking-room 
of  his  Club.    It  was  half-pant  one. 

'  How  did  I  get  here  ?  '  he  asked.  '  This  Club  room,  1 
now  perceive,  is  only  part  of  the  Palace  of  Make-Believe.  i 
have  been  out  of  it  into  the  land  of  the  Heal.  I  have  seen 
the  PaHt  and  the  Future,  and  this  Discovery —this  awful  Dib- 
covery,  this  great  and  terrible  Discovery  1  What  shall  bo 
done  with  it  ?  How  shall  we  handle  this  terrible  and  awful 
Thing?' 


CHAPTER  XXVni 

THE   WAY  OF  WAB 

i 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  Fraucesca,  unable  to  sleep, 
for  this  Voice  within  her  which  continued  to  cry  aloud  in  her 
brain,  and  for  the  disquiet  of  her  thoughts,  threw  open  th(> 
window  of  her  room,  and  sat  before  it,  drawing  back  tho 
hanging  branches  of  the  Virginian  creeper.  There  was  no 
moon,  but  it  was  not  a  dark  night :  the  sky  was  clear:  tho 
summer  twilight  lay  over  the  graves  and  white  tombs  of  tho 
broad  burial  ground ;  the  air  was  quite  still,  there  were  no 
noises  of  carts  or  tramping  feet  from  road  or  street ;  all  the 
people  in  the  house— all  the  people  in  all  the  streets  all 
around  her — were  asleep. 

In  the  room  below  her,  Nelly,  kept  long  awake  with  tho 
thought  of  what  she  meant  to  do  on  the  morrow,  had  cried 
herself  to  sleep.  Even  the  Great  Inventor,  who  had  made 
her  one  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  arbitration  of  war,  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  righteous.  Francesca  alone  was  waking. 
Now,  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  be  sleepless  in  a  house  is  to  be 
alone  in  the  world.  She  sat  at  the  open  window,  and  she 
gazed  into  the  peaceful  night  full  of  bewildering  thoughts. 
.Baditbeen  possible  she  would  willingly  have  incliaeahor 
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heart  to  thoughts  more  fit  for  youth.  Her  lover  had  come 
back  to  her — this  persistent  lover  who  would  not  take  No  for 
an  answer.  He  had  come  back,  this  importunate  young  man, 
always  with  the  same  question  of  his,  as  if  he  thought  about 
nothmg  else ;  he  had  come  back,  and  even  before  his  question 
could  be  put,  before  he  had  time  to  ask  that  question,  she  had 
answered  it  by  a  confession.  And  then,  just  as  Winged  Love 
was  visible  flying  about  them,  shooting  darts  and  wounding 
hearts,  and  laughing  aloud  for  joy,  there  appeared  this  Pro- 
phet— the  Prophets  of  the  present  day  are  all  Physicists, 
chemists,  and  inquirers  into  the  Laws  of  Nature — and  rudely 
brushed  away  poor  Love,  and  talked  of  mighty  issues,  the 
deathlessness  of  the  Soul  and  the  dearth  of  Humanity,  and 
the  abolition  of  War.  How  could  an  insignificant  girl,  after 
such  an  evening,  after  such  a  discussion,  think  about  Love 
and  her  own  happiness  ?  How  could  she  think  of  herself  at 
all,  after  discourse  for  three  long  hours  on  themes  so  great? 
All  the  things  that  she  had  heard  that  liight  lay  in  her  brain, 
and  appeared  to  her  one  upon  the  other.  Woman,  it  is  true, 
does  not  create,  but  she  shapes  and  moulds,  and  sometimes 
makes  things  change  in  a  most  surprising  manner.  She  per- 
ceives what  is  going  to  happen,  she  watches  Man  the  Inventor 
at  his  work ;  and  she  foretells — except  in  the  case  of  her  own 
children,  when  she  is  mercifully  allowed  to  be  blind — she 
foretells  exactly  what  will  come  to  pass ;  always  and  before 
everything  else  woman  is  a  witch ;  she  pretends  to  read  the 
hand ;  she  pretends  to  read  the  stars ;  she  pretends  to  read 
the  caids.  Crafty  woman  t  For  she  reads  the  soul.  She 
watches  a  man,  and  she  perceives  which  way  he  walks,  and 
what  will  be  his  goal.  Under  the  midnight  sky  Francesca 
put  forth  the  powers  of  her  sex.  She  saw  Emanuel  the  In- 
ventor at  his  work,  and,  womanlike,  she  began  slowly  at  first, 
and  pp'infully,  to  read  the  future — to  understand  what  would 
foUoTt.  • 

All  night  she  sat  at  the  window,  her  head  wrapped  in 
something  white  and  soft,  just  as  she  had  sat  four  years  agone 
at  a  window  in  a  certain  hotel,  where  she  watched  the  Pro- 
cession of  mankind,  and  listened  to  the  Voice  of  the  crowd. 
It  was  the  same  crowd  that  passed  before  her  now,  only  mixed 
with  another  crowd  which  arose  from  the  tombs  and  joined 
their  living  brethren.  The  crowd  took  shape :  it  became  a 
Yftst  army.    AU  the  soldiers  who  had  ever  fought  and  falleo 
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in  the  battles  of  the  world — millions,  oountless  millions  of 
men  marched  before  her ;  all  the  living  armies  of  the  world 
tramped  across  the  Plain  in  endless  line,  carrying  spears  and 
swords,  bows  and  arrows,  guns  and  bayonets.  -And  a  Voice 
cried, '  Halt  I '  Then  in  a  moment  all  stooc^  still.  And  the 
Voice  went  on, '  Lo  I  War  shall  be  no  more.  War  is  ended. 
There  shall  be  no  more  war.  For  a  child  shall  destroy  an 
army,  and  a  little  child  shall  destroy  a  mighty  City.  Ye  shall 
fight  no  more.'  Then  the  soldiers,  sighing  and  sorrowful,  for 
they  loved  War  and  feared  not  the  agony  of  wounds,  nor  did 
they  dread  the  chance  of  death,  began  with  one  consent  to 
turn  their  swords  into  reaping  hooks,  until  there  were  more 
reaping  hooks  than  fields  to  reap,  and  their  spears  into  plough- 
shar€|3,  until  there  were  more  ploughshares  than  acres  to  plough. 
They  cut  the  parchment  from  the  drums  and  gave  it  to  the 
lawyers — there  was  enough  for  many  generations  of  lawyers. 
The  drums  themselves  4;hey  turned  into  firewood,  and  no  more 
wood  was  cut  for  a  hundred  years.  The  armourers  broke  up 
the  helmets  and  breastplates  and  ouisses  into  scrap-iron,  and 
no  more  iron  ore  was  put  into  the  furnace  for  a  thousand 
years.  The  guns  they  melted  down  to  £;an-metal,  out  of 
which  they  made  door-handles  and  beUs  and  fire-stoves  for 
all  the  houses  in  the  world :  so  wonderful  and  so  plentiful 
were  the  muniments  of  war. 

Francesca  stood  by  and  looked  on.  She  was  the  woman 
who  waits  at  home  while  her  lover  and  her  brother  go  forth 
to  fight ;  she  was  the  woman  who  prays  without  ceasing  for 
their  safety ;  s^e  was  tne  woman  who  nurses  the  wounded  ; 
the  woman  who  makes  the  lint;  she  was  the  woman  who 
welcomes  the  victors  when  they  come  home  again — ragged 
and  scarred,  but  triumphant.  She  looked  on  and  Usteued, 
and  presently  she  spoke.  'Oh!  I  have  waited  for  this  day 
since  the  world  began  for  man  and  woman.  At  last  I.  my 
bleeding  heart  will  bleed  no  more.  There  shall  be  no  more 
war — ^my  father,  my  lover,  my  brother !  You  will  sta;^  with 
me  at  home  and  work  in  peace.*  But  alas  I  these  solmers  of 
all  the  ages,  instead  of  rejoicing  because  the^  would  not  have 
to  go  out  any  more  to  be  killed  and  mutilated,  burst  into 
passionate  lamentations.  *  Give  us  back,'  they  cried,  *  give 
us  back  our  sv^cr^:  1  Beat  the  drum  again  and  blow  the 
bugle.  Without  the  joy  of  battle  we  shall  beoomi)  cowards ; 
we  shall  be  like  the  worms  of  the  earth,  we  shaU  do  nothing ; 
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we  shall  sink  and  fall.  Manhood  will  perish — we  shall  sink 
and  CeJI.    Give  ns  back,  once  more,  the  Way  of  War ! '    - 

Such  ingratitude  can  men  display  towards  Him  who 
bestows  the  ehoicest  blessings  I 

In  the  morning  she  came  down  pale,  silent,  and  agitated. 
Had  she  not  been  distraite  she  could  not  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  Nelly's  face  was  stained  with  tears  and  her  eyes 
red;  that  she  hung  her  head  over  the  tea- cups  and  said  not 
one  word.  Emanuel,  for  his  part,  looked  like  a  man  who  has 
accomplished  some  great  task ;  his  eyes  were  satisfied :  his 
work  for  the  moment  was  done ;  nay,  he  might  have  been 
satisfied  with  that  one  piece  of  work.  Surely  to  abolish  war 
for  ever — to  make  it  impossible — ^is  enough  for  one  short  life. 
He  would  be  justly  entitled  the  rest  of  his  days  to  reposp  and 
to  meditate.  By  meditation  the  wise  man  of  the  East 
grows  in  wisdom.  He  blessed  the  bread  and  brake  it.  He 
sat  down  in  silence  and  took  his  tea:  and  in  silence  that 
breakfast  was  concluded. 

After  breakfast  Francesca  joined  Emanuel  in  the  garden, 
where  he  was  completing  a  panel.  Strange  and  incongruous  t 
The  man  who  was  about  to  abolish  War  was  finishing  a  little 
piece  of  carving  with  a  file  and  some  sandpaper.* 

'  Master,'  Francesca  began,  timidly,  '  I  have  been  awake 
most  of  the  night — ^who  could  sleep  after  such  a  discourse  as 
yours  ? — thinking  over  all  you  told  us.* 

'  Yes,  child.  I  saw  that  you  were  moved,  and  I  was  glad. 
So  was  Harold.' 

'  It  was  all  ne^v  to  me :  the  soul  that  passes  on  from  life 
to  life,  reaping  for  itself  that  which  itself  has  sown ;  the  man 
that  works  always  for  himself  and  suffers,  or  is  helped  accord- 
ing to  his  work ;  it  is  so  great  a  thing  that  it  dazzled  and 
bewildered  me — that  alone.  I  have  never  been  taught  any 
religion.  I  was  told  that  when  I  grew  up  I  could  think  and 
read,  and  consider  and  choose  for  myself.  I  had  never 
imagined  anything  so  wonderful  and  so  grand  as  this  great 
and  endless  continuity  of  existence.  I  had  always  thought 
myself  an  ephemeral  and  insignificant  creature,  bom  yester- 
day, living  to-day,  and  dying  to-morrow.  You  make  me  part 
of  the  world.' 

'  Yes :  we  are,  one  and  all,  part  and  parcel  of  the  Eternal 
world.' 

<  And  then,  while  I  was  stiU  overwhelmed  with  the  great' 
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tiess  of  a  Revelation  which  fills  me  with  happiness  unspeak- 
able, and  lifts  up  my  soul  so  that  I  feel  transformed,  you  tell 
me  what  you  have  done  for  us,  and  for  our  children — that  is, 
for  ourselves.  I  was  so  full  of  wonder  that  I  could  not  sleep. 
I  could  not  li^  down.  I  sat  at  the  window,  and  Visions  came 
to  me.  Masti  you  are  a  magician ;  ^ou  change  my  thoughts ; 
you  change  my  heart ;  you  fill  me  with  new  things.  Yet  this 
Vision  terrified  me.* 

'Goon,  child.    Tell  me  all.' 

'  Oh  !  It  was  all  so  wonderful,  so  wonderful.  No  more 
War ;  and  the  world  to  work  at  nothing  henceforth  but  the 
advance  of  the  Reign  of  Righteousness.' 

'  The  cry  of  the  nations,'  said  Emanuel,  looking  up  from 
his  work,  '  shall  be  silenced .  No  more  slaughter,  no  more 
waste  of  war.'  Emanuel  laid  down  his  tools  and  stood  up  to 
talk.  *In  every  Christian  church,  in  every  synagogue,  in 
every  mosque,  in  every  heathen  temple,  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  generation  after  generation,  goes  up  the  same 
prayer.  In  the  English  Church  they  pray,  "  Give  us  peace 
in-our  time,  0  Lord,"  and  they  ask  to  be  kept  "  from  battle, 
murder,  and  from  sudden  death."  In  the  Hebrew  Prophets 
the  worst  evil  of  any  is  the  invasion  of  the  armed  host.  They 
constantly  promise  peace  as  the  greatest  blessing  to  the 
faithful.  "  They  shall  no  more.be  the  prey  of  the  Heathen," 
said  Ezekiel.  ''  Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy  land, 
wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy  borders,"  says  Isaiah. 
''  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more."  These  are  the  words  of  Micah. 
Yes.  Violence  shall  be  no  mere  heard  in  our  borders.  To 
be  the  instrument  whereby  the  prophecies  of  Israel's  prophets 
are  fulfilled ;  is  it  not  a  great  thing,  child  ? ' 

'  It  is  so  great  a  thing  that  it  takes  away  my  breath. 
Oht  To  think  that  here,  in  this  obscure  spot  of  London, 
there  is  a  man  who  can  make  War  impossible  for  all  future 
time.  Men  will  leave  off  fighting.  It  is  so  great  a  thiifg, 
that  I  hardly  dare  even  to  tell  you.  what  terrified  me  in  my 
vision.' 

'  Nay,  child,  speak  out  all  that  is  in  your  mind.  It  is  by 
speech  that  we  gather  from  each-  other  understanding.  You 
have  some  doubt  in  your  mind.' 

*  Have  I  the  presumption  to  doubt  ? ' 

•  Confess  your  doubts,  child.    I  will  be  your  father  con- 
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feasor,  and  resolve  your  difficulties  and  absolve  your  sins. 
What  is  your  doubt  ? ' 

'I  could  not  control  the  vision,  Emanuel.  It  shaped 
itself.'    Then  she  told  him— thus  and  thus  it  happened. 

*  In  this  Vision,'  said  Emanuel,  '  you  have  seen  things 
suggested  by  your  ignorance  and  your  want  of  faith.  You 
cannot  understand  the  change  of  heart  that  belongs  to  the 
Beigd  of  Peace.  To  begin  with,  it  will  be  a  world  of 
righteousness.  This  is  implied  in  all  the  Prophets.  Right- 
eousness and  Justice  will  reign ;  there  will  be  peaceful  indus- 
try, with  light  and  easy  work  for  all ;  with  such  a  spread  of 
knowledge  as  ^e  cannot  imagine ;  with  such  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  as  we  have  never  yet  seen ;  with  the  abolition  of 
disease;  with  the  lengthening  of  life  far  beyond  the  Patri- 
archal term ;  with  such  deep,  and  prolonged,  and  sustained 
research  into  the  hidden  things  in  Nature,  and  such  discoveries 
as  no  one  yet — no,  not  even  a  poet — has  been  able  so  much 
as  to  see  in  dim  and  mysterious  Vision.  At  present,  when  a 
man  has  acquired  all  the  knowledge  that  he  can :  when  he  is 
at  his  wisest  and  best,  he  has  to  die.  What  becomes  of  the 
accumulations  of  kno;Arledge  in  his  brain  ?  Are  they  lost  to 
the  world?  I  knoW  not.  Yet  I  know  that  heat  may  be 
dissipated  but  not  destroyed.  Why  not,  then,  the  knowledge 
that  a  man  acquires  ?  Child  1  There  are  no  bounds— none — 
which  we  can  dare,  to  set  to  the  march  of  Humanity,  when 
War  shall  be  no  more.  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  put  into 
words  the  Vision  of  that  future.  And  it  will  be  brought  about 
by  my  agency — mine — mine — mine !  I  have  no  children  to 
rejoico  in  their  father — therefore  I  give  it  to  Harold,  and  I  go 
away  and  am  presently  lost  among  the  countless  dead — lost 
and  forgotten.    But  the  Thing  remains.' 

He  spoke  with  far  more  animation  than  in  the  evening. 
Tet  his  words  failed  to  move  the  girl.  His  voice,  rich  and 
soft  and  musical,  rose  and  fell.  He  stui>d  before  her  using 
sifch  gesture  as  becomes  a  great  and  solemn  subject.  Yet 
he  moved  her  not.  Why  should  he  move  her  so  deeply  in  the 
evening,  yet  in  the  morning  could  not  move  her  a  whit? 
She  waited  for  the  responsfve  lifting  of  her  heurt,  but  noiie 
came. 

He  passed  his  hand  before  his  eyes  as  one  who  is  blinded 
by  light  *  It  is  the  vision  which  was  granted  to  Isaiah,  were 
my  eyes  able  to  bear  that  glory.    He  saw  iu  that  vision  thai 
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a  timo  would  come  when  a  Man  8h^u?d  be  as  a  hiding-placo 
from  the  wind — and  when  princes  shail  rule  in  judgment.  It 
woula  be  after  many  and  evii  days— how  many  days  have  we 
waited  since  that  vision  was  proclaimed  ?  How  many  evil 
days  have  we  endured  ?  At  last  it  should  come :  and  the 
work  of  righteousness  should  be  peace — peacCj  child — and  the 
people  should  dwell  in  quiet  resting-places.  The  Oriental 
speaks  of  rest,  because  to  him  labour  in  the  hot  sun  is  weari- 
some; here  the  Prophet  would  speak  of  work  undisturbed, 
because  in  this  land,  where  the  sun  wanns  but  does  not  bum, 
labour  is  a  joy,  but  it  must  be  labour  undisturbed  by  war,  or 
violence,  or  injustice.' 

Still  she  was  not  moved.  She  felt  ashamed  of  her  cold- 
ness ;  she  thought  of  the  evening  and  wondered  why.  '  You 
shame  me,  Master.  I  cannot  rise  to  your  height ;  I  will  say 
nothing  more.  It  would  only  pain  you  if  I  were  to  speak 
what  is  in  my  mind.' 

'Nay,  child.  Your  eyes  are  still  full  of  trouble.  Like  the 
King,  you  are  haunted  bv  y^ur  dream.  You  should  be  carried 
away  by  the  picture  of  this  new  Heaven  and  new  Earth,  but 
you  are  not  touched.    Doubt  troubles  you.' 

'  If  I  may  speak,  then.  But  you  are  so  wise,  you  will 
understand,  you  will  forgive.  The  world,  you  say,  to  begin 
with,  must  be  a  world  of  righteousness.  But,  to  begin  with, 
Master,  it  is  very  far  as  yet  from  being  a  world  of  righteous- 
ness. Everybody  tells  me  that  the  world  is  full  of  greed, 
thievery,  cunning,  and  lies.  I  see  the  poor  people  slaving  for 
their  liveUhood  to  make  others  rich.  Oh !  what  things  have 
1  learned  since  I  came  here !  Why,  before  you  taught  me, 
before  I  saw  with  eyes,  I  knew  nothing — nothing.  And  yet 
they  wanted  me  to  speak  and  write;  they  wanted  me — actually 
ME,  the  most  ignorant  person  in  all  the  world— to  write,  and 
spdak,  and  argue  about  the  problems  of  human  life !  I  knew 
nothing.  And  now,  being  only  on  the  threshold,  I  seem  to 
know  so  much,  though  what  I  know  is  little  indeed.  I  ought 
not  to  speak  even  in  a  whisper.  The  world  is  full  of  wicked- 
ness, is  it  not  ? ' 

*  It  is.  Every  man  fights  for  himself.  Order  and  law  are 
maintained,  so  that  every  man  undisturbed  may  overreach  his 
neighbours.  In  savagery  every  man  was  an  eiremy  of  every 
other  man,  without  law;  in  civiUsation  every  man  is  an  enemy 
of  every  other  man  xmder  the  protection  of  the  law.' . 
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'Every  man  fights/  FranceHca  repeated.  'That  is  ^hy 
my  soldiers  cried  and  lamented.  You  have  taken  away  from 
them  the  fighting  instinct.  What  they  meant,  I  think,  was 
that  man  who  fights  .is  man  who  makes,  and  invents,  and 
leads,  and  excels.  Without  the  fighting  instinct,  would  he  be 
a  man  any  longer?  He  would  be  a  woman,  and  most 
women  * — to  these  depths  had  Francesca  fallen  I — *  desire 
nothing  more  than  to  sit  down  and  make  the  best  of  what 
thev  have.  Man  must  fight,  said  my  soldiers,  or  the  world 
will  stand  still.  This  is  the  only  reason  that  I  can  under- 
stand why  my  soldiers  lamented  at  the  laying  down  of  their 
arms.' 

'  You  are  not  able  at  once  to  grasp  the  whole  meaning  of 
things,'  said  Emanuel,  somewhat  coldly. 

'  No.  But  this  morning  I  have  been  thinking  again  and 
trying  to  picture  a  world  of  unusual  peace.  And  oh!  my 
blaster,  to  me  it  is  not  the  world  of  the  Prophets.  The 
arsenals  are  left  to  decay :  the  guns  are  honeycombed*with 
rust;  the  soldiers  are  disbanded.  No  more  war;  no  more 
fighting.  The  very  schoolboys  not  allowed  to  fight.  A  world 
filled  with  men  who  can  no  longer  fight  or  defend  themselves. 
Will  they  cease  to  prey  upon  each  other  ?  * 

<  The  Beign  of  Peace  is  the  Beign  of  Bighteousness.' 

*  The  reign  of  Peace  will  begin  to-day.  Will  the  reign  of 
Bighteousness  begin  also  to-day?  The  men  I  see  are  no 
longer  what  we  call  men :  they  have  lost  their  gallant  bearing. 
They  can  no  longer  walk  upright :  there  is  no  resolution  in 
their  looks.  They  have  lost  the  sense  of  honour,  because 
honour  grew  up  with  the  necessity  of  fighting.  Is  it  not  too 
soon  for  your  Discovery  ?  Must  we  not  make  the  world 
righteous  before  we  give  it  Peace  ?  What  will  become  of  a 
world  full  of  wickedness  from  which  you  have  taken  war  ? ' 

'  Nay — but  a  world  of  Bighteousness,'  said  Emanuel 
doggedly.    '  Is  it  not  written  in  the  Books  of  the  Prophets  ? ' 

'  I  speak  as  a  woman — and  a  woman  cannot  love  a  man 
except  for  some  quality  not  possessed  by  herself,  that  she  finds 
or  imagines  in  him.  Bhe  must  at  least  think  him  brave — a 
man  who  can  dare.  When  courage  goes  out  of  Man  Love 
will  depart  irom  her.  Men  and  women  love  opposites,  not 
the  same  tlimg.' 

'  Nay,'  said  the  Mailer :  '  but  in  the  Prophets  it  is  written 
that  War  shall  cease  aod  Knowledge  shau  reign.'    He  sat 
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do^  and  resumed  his  work  without  attempting  to  persuade. 
He  had  spoken  and  had  failed  to  move  her.  Enough.  But 
when  he  rose  from  his  work  an  hour  later,  his  eyes  were 
troubled.    The  woman's  prophetic  Vision  had  left  its  mark. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

JULIET   AND  BOMBO 

Fbancesoa  could  have  said  more.  She  was  conscious  that 
she  had  stated  her  case  badlv ;  what  she  meant  was  to  ask 
whether,  should  the  world  be  suddenly  presented  with  the 
Kingdo'  1  of  Heaven  subject  to  certain  conutions  of  righteous- 
ness, the  world  would  be  found  at  once  ready  to  comply  with 
these  conditions,  even  to  obtain  so  great  a  gift.  Seeing  that 
the  offer  is  daily  and  hourly  renewed  to  a  heedless  world,  she 
thought  that  perhaps,  even  under  these  new  conditions,  it 
would  not  be  accepted.  Nay,  the  opening  of  every  new  way 
of  approach  to  that  blissful  reign — such  as  freedom  of  speech 
and  action,  material  ease  and  comfort,  education,  invention, 
and  discovery — ^has  only  hitherto  been  used  to  block  up  the 
other  end  of  that  way  of  approach,  and  to  divert  the  new  road 
into  a  broad  and  handsome  thoroughfare  for  the  opposite,  or 
hostile  Kingdom.  She  said  no  more  then,  but  retreated, 
hoping  for  ac other  conversation,  and  for  what  the  preachers 
used  to  call  enlargement  of  speech.  Alas!  That  enlarge- 
ment !  For  want  of  it  we  express  our  thoughts  so  feebly  and 
understand  each  other  so  little ! 

She  went  back  to  the  parlour.  Here  Nelly,  who  had 
finished  washing  up  the  breakfast  cups,  was  collecting  her 
music  and  tying  it  up.  She  had  left  off  crying,  but  her  eyes 
were  too  bright.  There  was  a  red  spot  on  her  cheek ;  she 
was  too  quick  in  her  movements.  She  looked  up  and  laughed — 
at  nothing— not  merrily,  when  Francesca  appeared. 

'You  have  had  another  serm(m,  then?*  she  Baid,*and 
laughed  again  nervously. 

'  Can  1  help  you  in  anything,  Nelly  ?  Are  you  sorting 
yourmusio?* 

<  Yes.  I  am  sorting  all  the  music.  Well,  Francesca,  1 
have  shown  yon  iJl  I  could — the  synagogue  and  the  people, 
eveiTthing  except  the  slums — and  you  don't  want  to  see  them. 
You  will  tell  Clara  that  I  did  what  I  could  for  you ' 
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*  Of  course.  But  why,  Nelly  ?  You  can  tell  Clara  your- 
self.* 

'  I  don't  know  about  that.'  Nelly  shook  her  head.  Then 
she  laughed  again — a  little  hysterical  laugh,  which  ended  in 
something  very  like  a  sob. 

*  Whv,  Nelly,  what  is  the  matter  ?    You  have  not * 

'  Nothing  is  the  matter  except  a  little  headache.  That  is 
all.  Only  a  little  headache.  Francesca,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  show  you  a  Jewish  wedding.  Now  that  is  something  yon 
would  really  like  to  see.  To  begirt  with,  there  is  a  beautiful 
velvet  canopv  supported  by  four  men,  who  are  witnesses. 
There  must  be  at  Jieast  ten  men  present  as  witnesses.  The 
parents  of  both  bring  the  bride  andbridegrooui  and  place  them 
under  the  canopy.  The  Chief  Babbi  of  the  synagogue  should 
be  there,  if  possible,  and  the  Chassan,  or  Beader.  First,  they 
take  a  glass  of  wine  and  pray.  Then  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
drink  of  the  wine  one  after  the  other.  Then  the  bridegroom 
puts  the  ring  on  the  bride's  finger  and  says,  "  Beloved,  thou 
art  wedded  to  me  with  this  ring,  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses  and  Israel."  After  that  they  read  the  marriage  cor 
tract,  and  they  drink  more  wine  with  benedictions.  Then 
they  break  the  glass,  and  the  company  all  cry  out  together, 
wishing  good  luck  to  the  newly-married  pair.  And  then  they 
have  a  feast ;  as  great  a  feast  as  they  can  afford :  a  feast  that 
lasts  for  seven  days,  sometimes.  I  should  like  you  to  be 
present  at  my  wedding,  Francesca  ;  but  that  can't  be,  now.' 

Francesca  looked  up  sharply.    What  did  Nelly  mean  ? 

'  The  way  these  Christians  get  married,'  she  went  on,  *  is 
just  dreadful.  They  needn't  even  have  a  prayer.  There 
needn't  be  any  witnesses.  They  needn't  go  to  a  church,  and 
all  they've  got  to  do  is  to  put  their  names  down  in  a  book, 
that's  all,'  she  shuddered.  'It's  a  dreadful  way  to  get 
married.  All  the  same,  it  is  a  real  marriage.  The  man 
can't  get  out  of  it  afterwards,  even  if  he  wants  to  ever  so 
much.'  ' 

*  Nelly,  what  do  you  mean  ?  What  have  you  done  about 
Mr.  Hayling?' 

'  That's  all  right.  You'U  very  soon  find  out  that  it's  all 
right,  Francesca.'  Nelly,  with  an  armful  of  music,  stopped 
in  her  work  and*  sat  down  in  a  chair.  *  I  should  have  liked 
to  talk  it  over  with  you.  But  I  couldn't ;  you  don't  under- 
stand.   You  are  not  like  other  girls,  you  know.    One  would 
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think  yon  didn't  want  a  lover— well  *— for  Franoesoa  ohanffed 
colour — '  of  course  you  do,  because,  after  «11,  with  voor  fine 
manners  and  your  stand-offishness — which  I  like  in  you — 
there's  a  woman  under  it  all ;  but  von  don't  talk  i^bout  it  aa 
we  do — me  and  my  friends ;  we  don't  talk  about  anything 
else,  except  our  things.  So  I  had  to  settle  it  my  own  way, 
without  taking  your  adyice.  I  couldn't  even  advise  with 
Clara,  because  she  was  dead  against  it  all  the  time ;  so  I  had 
to  settle  it  for  myself.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  all  is, 
that  I  can't  give  him  up,  Francesca.  Don't  tell  me  that  he 
is  this  and  that ;  I  know  what  he  is  just  as  well  as  you  do, 
and  I  can't  give  him  up— even  for  the  sake  of  my  fatner  and 
my  people  and  my  religion.' 

*  Oh  I  But,  Nelly,  think— consider ;  you  will  at  any  rate 
do  nothing  rash  ? ' 

*Ohi  no' — she  laughed  again;  *  nothing  rash;  I  can 
promise  that.' 

She  carried  her  music  and  her  two  banjoes  out  of  the 
room. 

Pad  Francesca  been  like  any  of  those  other  girls— Nelly's 
friends— she  would  have  guessed  by  this  sign  what  was  going 
to  be  done.  But  she  was  not  like  other  ^Is.  Love  and 
courtship  and  marriage,  least  of  all,  clandestme  marriage — of 
these  thmgs  she  neither  sjsoke  nor  thought.  Nelly,  however, 
had  been  spending  a  tembld  time  of  struggle.  She  had  to 
choose — many  girls  have  had  the  same  choice — between  her 
lover  and  her  people.  Now,  she  was  a  Jewess,  one  to  whom 
the  choice  means  much  more  than  to  others.  When  a  man 
left  that  ancient  Faith,  and  afterwards  changed  hiitf  mind  and 
returned  to  it,  they  made  him,  in  forme?  times,  lie  across  the 
door,  so  that  the  faithful  could  step  upon  him,  and  wipe  their 
shoes  upon  him.  In  this  way  they  testified  to  their  horror 
of  apostasy.  What  happened  with  a  woman  ?  In  the  good 
old  times,  she  would  be  led  out  of  the  camp  and  stoned  to 
death. 

And  now  ?  She  would  henceforward  be  to  her  people  as 
one  who  is  dc  1,  and  she  would  have  to  become  a  Ohristian. 
Now  it  is  difficult,  as  we  are  constantly  being  told,  for  an 
Irish  Catholic  to  become  a  Protestant :  for  a  Scotch  Presby- 
terian to  become  an  Episcopalian ;  for  a  Pole  to  exchange  the 
Church  of  Borne  for  the  Church  of  the  Czar ;  difficult,  every- 
where, to  leave  the  patriotic  creed  for  the  persecuting  creed. 
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But  for  a  Jew  to  become  a  Christian  is  a  thing  ten  times— & 
liundred  times — more  diilicult.  And  Nelly  must  become  a 
Christian  if  she  ceased  to  be  a  Jowcbs. 

Francesca,  restless  and  oppressed  with  the  possession  of 
her  great  secret,  and  not  able  to  think,  just^then,  about 
Nelly's  love  afifairs,  put  on  her  hat,  and  went  out  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  great  highway.  Shu  stayed  out  for  two  hours. 
When  she  returned,  about  noon,  she  found  Alma,  the  little 
handmaid,  sitting  on  the  stairs,  and  crying  into  her  apron. 

*  Why,  Alma,'  she  said,  '  what  is  the  matter  ?  * 

'  She's  gone,  Miss.  She  sent  her  best  love  to  you,  and 
she's  gone.' 

*  Who  has  gone  ?  * 

*Miss  Nelly,  Miss.  She  took  all  her  things  and  her 
banjoes,  and  her  music,  and  everything,  and  she's  gone  away 
in  a  four-wheel  cab.  She  told  me  to  tell  you,  with  her  best 
love,  that  she  was  going  away  to  be  married,  and  that  she 
wasn't  ever  coming  back  again.  Oh  I  Oh  I  Oh  1 '  The  child 
broke  out  into  fresh  crying. 

■  *  Gone  away  to  be  married  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Miss ;  with  her  best  love,  and  she's  never  coming 
back  any  more.' 

*  Did  she  say  anything  else  ?  * 

'  She  poured  out  a  glass  of  sherry  wine,  and  she  said 
would  I  drink  some  when  she  got  into  the  cab  and  wish  mo 
joy  and  good  luck  and  break  the  wine-glass  for  luck — and  I 
did  1  There's  the  bits  ;  and  would  I  throw  a  handful  of  rice 
after  the  cab  for  luck — and  I  did— for  luck— and  she  said  sha'd 
left  some  letters  in  the  parlour.' 

There  were,  in  fact,  three  letters.  One  was  for  herself, 
Francesca ;  one  was  for  Clara,  and  the  other  was  for  her 
father. 

The  first  was  as  follows : — 

*  Dear  Francesca, — After  what  you  have  seen  and  heard, 
and  after  what  I  told  you  this  morning,  which  was  plain 
enough  for  any  girl  in  the  world,  except  you,  to  understand, 
you  ought  not  to  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I've  gone  ojff  with 
the  man  I  love.  I've  tried  to  get  over  it,  but  it's  no  use.  I 
can  never  be  happy  without  him.  So  I  am  to  meet  him  to- 
day at  noon,  and  we  are  to  be  married  at  the  Registrar's.  It 
has  all  been  arranged.  He  put  up  my  name  in  proper  order, 
only  when  it  came  to  the  last!  was  afraid  to  go,  and  it  angered 
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liim.  You  saw  how  it  angered  him.  Ho  swore  he  would  kill 
himself.  Dear  Francesoa,  how  oould  I  think  of  living,  ii  I 
wer^  to  cause  his  suicide  ? 

'  Dear  Francesca,  you  were  hard  upon  him  the  other  day. 
All  men  want  a  girl  to  keep  company  with.  Since  I  wouldn't 
have  him,  can  I  blame  him  for  turning  to  you  ?  Besides,  ho 
wasn't  quite  in  his  right  mind.  You'll  forgive  me  for  being 
jealous.  And  I  am  sure,  now,  that  you  didn't  tempt  him  with 
looks.    You  couldn't  do  such  a  thing. 

'Dear  Francesca,  you  don't  understand.  You  are  too 
grand  for  us.  You  despise  my  boy  because  he  isn't  so  proud 
and  cold  as  you  like.  We  don't  expect  our  husbands  to  be 
angels.  We  take  them  as  they  are  made  for  us,  and  wo 
make  the  best  of  each  other.  If  Anthonv  keeps  steady,  and 
won't  drink,  I  have  no  fear  for  him.  When  a  man  takes  to 
drink  it's  all  over.  But  he  won't,  because  the  sight  of  his 
mother  makes  him  sick.  I  shall  keep  him  off  the  music-hali 
boards,  because  I've  heard  from  the  pupils  what  goes  on  in 
some  of  the  places,  and  he  shan't  have  the  temptations  of  it. 
As  for  his  talk  about  Parliament,  that's  only  a  dream.  Let 
him  dream,  if  it  makes  him  happy.  I  mean  to  keep  him  at 
his  place — steady — at  the  works. 

'  Dear  Francesca,  it  was  good  of  you  to  feel  happy  with 
me.  You  are  a  great  deal  too  grand  and  wise  for  me  to  be 
quite  at  ease  with  you.  But  I've  done  my  best,  and  now  you 
cfon't  want  me  uny  more.  My  father  will  be  very  angry.  I 
do  not  know  what  he  will  say,  but  it  will  be  too  late  for  him 
to  do  anything.  Come  and  see  me  soon.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
you.  As  for  my  father,  he  will  say  dreadful  things,  but 
there's  a  saying,  "A  thousand  bad  words  never  tore  a  shirt." 
You  win  find  the  bunch  of  house:keys  in  the  right-hand 
drawer  in  my  bedroom.  I'm  afraid  they  are  not  much  use  to 
you,  but  there's  nobody  else  to  take  them, 

*  Your  loving 
*Nell  (by  the  time  you  get  this, 
'  NeUy  Haylingy 

She  too&  the  letter  and  the  news  to  Emanuel. 

'  In  the  East,'  said  Emanuel, '  they  lock  up  the  girls  in 
the  Harem ;  they  are  never  allowed  to  run  about  without  an 
escort.  That  one  of  these  girls  should  fall  in  love  with  a 
piranger  is,  therefore,  impossible  and  unknown.  It  is  partly 
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by  kboping  up  tho  Oriental  custoin  of  Hocluding  the  girls  thai 
we  have  kept  the  race  apart.  When  such  a  girl  as  Nelly 
is  left  to  receive  young  men  as  pupils,  the  next  step  is  to 
receive  one  of  them  as  a  lover.  Her  father  ought  not  to  be 
surprised.* 

*  What  can  we  do  ?  * 

'  Nothing.  We  do  not  know  where  her  father  is.  I  will 
go  to  Mortimer  Street,  if  you  like,  and  see  Mr.  Angelo.  You 
can  telegraph  to  her  cousin  Olara.  But  the  girl  is  married  by 
this  time.    Nothing  can  alter  that.* 

'I  am  afraid  her  father  will  be  very  angry.  He  if  a 
passionate  and  a  wilful  man.    Nelly  was  always  afraid  of 

'  He  may  be  angry  at  first.  He  will  probablv  use  the  lan- 
guage of  great  wrath.  When  he  understands  tnat  he  cannot 
alter  things — he  will  accept  them.  Perhaps  he  .will  never 
forgive  his  daughter.  Francesca,  you  must  take  pity  upon 
this  girl.  She  has  been  left  too  much  alone.  Before  I  came 
here  she  was  sometimes  left  alone  for  months.  She  is  taken 
^  awaj^  from  all  her  friends  by  a  voung  man  who  has  no  friends 
> '  of  his  own  to  give  her.  The  boy's  father  does  not  belong  to 
our  People,  and  his  mother  is  a  drunkard.  Do  not  desert 
her.  Go  and  see  her  in  a  few  days.  Be  kind  to  her.  Let 
her  feel  that  she  has  one  friend  at  least  left.  In  time  of 
trouble — with  such  a  boy  as  that  there  is  sure  to  be  trouble 
— a  woman,'if  she  have  no  friends  of  her  own  sex,  may  fall 
into  madness,  and  do  things  which  can  never  afterwards  be 
undone.' 

Emanuel  went  away  on  his  errand.  He  returned  in  the 
afternoon.  Mr.  Angelo  knew  nothing  about  his  brother's 
travels.  He  showed  himself  greatly  moved  by  the  news,  and 
foretold  unforgiving  wrath  on  his  brother's  part.  The  girl, 
be  said,  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  family.  HenieforUi  her 
name  should  not  be  mentioned  in  his  house.  In  the  whole 
long  history  of  his  family  no  such  apostasy  had  ever  been 
known ;  and  so  on — what  might  have  been  expected. 

Clara  obeyed  the  telegram,  and  hurried  t'*  the  house ;  but 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait.  How  long  would  they 
have  to  wait  before  they  would  find  out  the  father's  address  ? 
Neither  Emanuel,  nor  Clara,  nor  Francesca  knew  anything 
^  about  the  Turf,  or  they  would  have  understood  that  so  well- 
knowa  a  nuui  as  Mr.  Sydney  Bernard  would  be  certain  on 
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BuoK  and  such  a  day  to  be  at  such  and  such  a  place.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  it.  ThiSf  however,  they  did  not  under- 
stand. 

'It  may  be  weeks/  said  Clara,  'before  he  comes  home 
again.  Oht  we  must  find  him  somehow.  My  father  must 
help  to  find  him.  He  does  not  write  to  Nelly  for  weeks 
together  sometimes.  It's  a  shame  t  The  poor  girl  was  leffc 
alone  in  the  house>  with  no  one  but  htr  pupils  and  this  little 
girl.  No  wonder  she  got  to  thinking  foolishness !  And  such 
a  conceited  stick  of  half  a  man,  too  t  How  a  girl  can  throw 
herself  away  upon  such  an  object  t  No  money,  and  no  brains. 
Poor  Nell !  * 

Presently  they  took  a  tearful  tea,  and  fell  to  talking  of 
things  sorrowful — the  temptations  which  surround  and  beset 
every  pretty  girl—that  admirable  arrangement  of  the  Oriental 
veil  for  the  baffling  of  the  tempter,  and  so  forth. 

When  it  grew  dark,  they  lit  candles  and  became  moVe 
gloomv.  Then  Emanuel  joined  them,  but  he  was  silent,  and 
at  sight  of  him  Francesca  was  reminded  of  the  Great  Dis- 
covery. Strange  I  8he  was  one  of  the  Conspiracy  about  to 
revolutionise  the  world — nothing  short  of  that  stupendous 
fact ! — and  she  had  forgotten  it  in  the  absorbing  interest  of 
this  case  of  a  vulgar  Borneo  and  a  lower  middle-class  Juliet  I 
The  incongruity  made  her  smile.  Afterwards  she  made  some 
admirable  reflections  on  the  vast  importance  of  the  individual 
soul.    But  she  did  not  put  these  reflections  into  words. 

Emanuel  sat  with  them,  his  legs  crossed,  upright  in  his 
chair.    The  two  girls  whispered. 

Suddenly  they  heard  outside,  distinct  above  the  patter  of 
the  strolling  feet,  the  quick,  sharp  beat  of  a  man's  foot.  It 
stopped  at  the  door.  The  door  was  opened  with  a  key ;  the 
man  stepped  into  the  narrow  hall. 

'  Good  Heavens ! '  whispered  Clara ;  ^  it  is  my  uncle's 
step.  He's  the  only  man  who  has  a  latch-key.  Who  has 
told  him?  Why  has  he  come  here?  Francesca — Emanuel 
—help  me :  stand  by  me ;  he  will  blame  me — oh !  *  • 

For  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Bernard  himself 
strode  in.  He  greeted  no  one ;  he  scowled  on  the  assembled 
company;  his  facia  was  dark;  it  was  distorted,  apparently 
with  wrath.  Heaven  help  his  daughter!  Some  one  must 
have  told  him. 

<  Where  is  Nelfy  ? '  he  asked  roughly. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

MY  DUCATS  AND  MY  DAUOHTEBI       / 

Thbt  all  three  stooa  up,  as  in  the  presence  of  Misfortune. 

*  Uncle ! '  cried  Clara.  *  Who  has  told  you  ?  Have  you 
heard  ? ' 

*  Don't  ask  silly  questions.  I've  heard  .enough  to  make 
ten  men  sick.' 

*  Have  you  had  a  letter,  then  ?  • 

<  Letters  ?  What  is  the  girl  talking  ahout  ?  There  will 
be  letters  enough  to-morrow,  and  next  day,  and  the  day  after 
that.  Letters  ?  Aye,  and  telegrams,  telephones,  messages ; 
people  who  will  sit  down  on  the  office  doorstep.  They'd  come 
here  if  they  knew.  Oh !  There  will  be  plenty.  Where  the 
devil  is  Nell?' 

*You  say  you  have  heard — and  yet — you  ask — where 
she  is  ? ' 

*  Clara,*  Francesca  whispered,  *  he  is  thinking  of  sc«ne- 
thing  else.  Some  dreadful  misfortune  has  happened.  Look 
at  his  face.' 

•Sydney  Bernard' — Emanuel  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder — '  you  have  come  home  in  great  trouble.  I  know 
not  the  extent  of  your  trouble '  ' 

'Extent?  Why— all  the  world  will  guess  it  to-night, 
and  will  know  it  to-morrow.    It  is  Ruin — Ruin — Ruin.* 

*  Ruin  ?  Yet  there  are  Ruins  which  may  be  repaired.  If 
it  is  only  money.* 

'Only  money?— only  money?  Fool!  What  is  there 
beside  money  ? ' 

Emanuel  stepped  back.  'What  is  there,'  he  repeated 
sadly, '  beside  money  ?  Man — there  is  the  whole  world  beside 
money.  Is  money  all  you  desire  or  all  you  dread  ?  At  this 
moment— this  very  moment— you  will  be  rebuked.  Can  a 
man  be  struck  in  no  other  way  ?  * 
^  *  None  that  he  will  feel  so  much,'  said  Mr.  Bernard. 

*  Tell  him,  Clara,'  said  Emanuel. 
*Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  uncle.'    Clara  gave  him  the 


letter 


He  snatched  it  from  her,  glaring  round  like  a  hunted  man« 
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'  Ruin  I '  he  repeated ;  *  and  this  blamed  Fool  asks  if  it  is 
onl^  money !  I  am  lost  I  What  do  you  understand  about 
Bmn,  and  Loss,  and  Dishonour — ^you — Dreamer  ?  You  know 
Clara,  what  it  means.  Go  home  and  tell  your  father  that  it 
is  all  over.  I'ye  been  broke  a  dozen  times,  but  never  like  this 
before.  I  havb  got  over  many  blows,  but  tlds  is  death.  Tell 
your  father  that  it's  thousands  upon  thousands  ;  far  too  big 
a  thing  for  me  to  go  to  him  about  it ;  and  as  for  money  to 
meet  them  ail — it's  this  way.'  He  pulled  his  pockets  inside 
out ;  they  were  empty.  *  That's  all.  Rum !  Ruin !  Ruin  ! 
Where's  Nell  ?  I  want  her  to  pack  up  all  I've  got.  I  muRt 
cross  the  water  this  very  evening.  Boulogne  for  me,  for  the 
present.* 

'  Read  the  letter/  said  Emanuel. 

He  took  the  letter  and  looked  at  it,  but  without  read- 
ing a  word.  His  mind  was  elsewhere ;  he  was  full  of  his 
own  trouble.  *  What  are  you  doing — ^you  three — staring  at 
me  ?  It  hasn't  got  into  the  papers  yet,  I  suppose  ?  Well  ? 
What  d'ye  mean — all  of  you  ?  I  haven't  murdered  anyone. 
There've  been  other  defaulters  before  me ;  yet  that  doesn't 
make  it  any  better  for  me.  You— what's  your  name — with 
your  talk  about  money ;  if  you're  one  of  Us  you  love  the 
gambling  of  it,  and  the  sport  of  it ;  else,  how  can  yon  be  one 
of  Us  ?  Well,  there's  to  be  no  more  sport  for  me.  I  can 
never  show  my  face — ^never  be  seen  in  Fleet  Street — never 
again.  And  as  for  a  racecourse,  why,  I've  seen  'em  warned 
off;  I've  seen  'em  run  for  it.  I've  seen  'em  guyed  while 
they  ran.  And  now  to  remember  those  unlucky  sportsmen, 
and  to  think  of  myself !  * 

*  Read  the  letter,'  Emanuel  repeated. 

'  Where's  Nelly  ?  Where's  my  girl  ? '  he  asked,  looking 
round  helplessly. 

*■  Read  the  letter.*  Emanuel  took  it  from  his  hands  and 
held  it  before  his  face.  '  Read,  I  say.  You  will  know,  then, 
where  Nelly  is.' 

At  last  he  read  it.  First,  his  mind  still  full  of  his  other 
trouble,  without  comprehending  one  word  of  it.  He  read  it 
again.  This  time  with  bewilderment.  He  read  it  a  third 
time,  an4  handed  the  letter  without  a  word  to  Clara. 

*  It  is  true,  uncle.  She  left  the  house  at  twelve  o'clock 
to-day,  telling  the  girl  she  was  going  to  be  married.  She 
took  her  box  with  her,  and  her  instraments,  and  musio, 
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except  the  piano,  and  she  said  she  was  not  coming  back  any 
more.    She's  married  to  a  yonng  man  named — — ' 

'  Bead  it  for  me,'  he  said.  *  I  don't  seem  able  to  under- 
stand to-night,  somehow.  It*fl — it's — the  other  business — 1 
suppose.' 

Clara  read  it. 

'  Dear  Father, — When  you  get  this  letter  I  shall  be  mar- 
ried. I  am  going  to  marry  a  Christian.  I  am  sure  you  would 
never  consent,  so  I  have  told  you  nothing  about  it.  When 
you  are  able  to  understand  that  all  my  happiness  is  concerned 
with  this  marriage,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.  Meantime 
I  am  afreid  you  will  be  angry.  I  am  to  remain  in  any  reli- 
gion that  I  like.  Since  it  is  my  happiness,  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  forgive  me. — Your  affectionate  daughter, 

*  Nelly.' 

*  Is  it  true  ?  *  he  asked  helplessly.  *  Is  it  true  ?  Nelly — 
my  Nelly — married  to  a  Christian  ?  What  does  it  mean — at 
all  ?    Why  did  she  do  it  ?    Is  it  true  ?  ' 

'  It  is  quite  true,  uncle.  She  is  married  to  a  man 
named '  '  '. 

'  Silence  t  I  will  hear  no  more.  She  is  married  to  a 
Christian  ! '  He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  forehead.  *■  I  was 
thinking  of  the  other  thing.  I  am  ruined.  My  money  is 
gone,  and  my  name.  I  am  lost.  I  came  home,  thinking  to 
tell  my  child  that  her  father  was  a  pauper — perhaps  she  had 
a  pound  or  two  to  spare — I  thought  that  she  would  cry  a 
little,  and  comfort  me  a  little— it's  something  for  a  man  to 
creep  home  and  hear  words  that  mean  nothing — hopes  when 
there  is  not  any  hope,  praise  when  the  whole  sky  is  ringing 
with  curses  !.  And  I  come  home — and  she  is  dead — dead.  My 
daughter  is  dead — my  child—my  Preciada — toy  Nelly,  she  is 
dead!' 

The  ruined  bookmaker  looked  about  him  with  the  dignity 
of  this  double  misfortune.  No  one  said  anything ;  no  one 
moved;  he  was  bereft  of  money,  name,  and  child — all  gone 
together. 

*  She  is  dead,'  he  repeated ;  *  but  there  is  no  body  :^  there 
is  no  shroud  wanted.  The  watcher  of  Death  is  not  in  the 
house :  there  will  be  no  funeral.  We  shall  not  sit  in  a  circle 
and  eat  the  funeral  eggs.'  He  drew  a  knife  from  his  pocket, 
X)pened  the  blade,  and  pulling  his  coat  round  with  his  left 
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hand,  cut  through  the  right  side  of  his  coat  a  hand's  breadth 
with  the  knife.    *  Lo ! '  he  said.    *  My  daughter  is  dead,  and 


for 


Pre- 


sake  I  rend  my  garments.    My  daughtc 

ciada — my  Nelly — ^my  pretty  girl — is  dead  and  buried.  Let 
the  lighted  candle  and  the  basin  of  water  be  placed  in  her 
room  for  the  purification  of  her  soul.  She  is  buried — but  not 
f  mong  her  people !  She  is  dead— among  the  Gentiles.  We 
have  broken  our  fast  together  after  the  funeral ;  we  have  said 
Eodesh  to  deliver  her  soul — ^but  no,  her  soul  is  lost.  Let  us 
mourn  for  the  dead  after  the  manner  of  our  religion.' 

In  the  old  days  the  mourners  sat  on  the  ground  without 
shoes ;  in  that  position  they  received  the  condolences  of  their 
friends.  So  sat  Job  after  his  misfortunes.  Mr.  Bernard  did 
not  take  off  his  boots,  nor  did  he  sit  upon  the  floor.  For  an 
elderly  man  to  sit  on  the  floor  without  his  boots  may  be 
Oriental,  but  it  is  no  longer  dignified.  Mr.  Bernard  sat  in  a 
chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  he  sat  in  siteuce,  with  folded 
hands  and  bowed  head. 

They  left  him  there ;  they  went  out  into  the  garden  and  sat 
awhile.    Then  the  girls  went  to  bed,  leaving  Emanuel  alone. 

In  the  morning  they  found  the  mourner  still  sitting  in  the 
same  place.  Had  he  passed  the  night  there  ?  They  left  him 
there  undisturbed,  and  took  their  breakfasts  in  the  kitchen. 
And  all  the  bhnds  of  every  window  were  pulled  down,  so  that 
the  neighbours  might  know  that  Death  was  among  thorn.  All 
day  long  he  stayed  there.  They  sent  food  to  him.  Next 
morning  he  was  still  there  sitting  silent  in  his  chair. 

*  He  has  lost,'  said  Emanuel,  *  more  than  his  daughter. 
He  is  in  mourning  for  what,  as  he  said  blasphemously,  he 
should  feel  more  than  anything  else.  He  is  thinking  how  he 
can  get  back  again  to  his  old  life.  It  does  him  gc^  to  be 
alone  and  to  think.* 

-"For  four  days  the  bereaved  father  sat  in  the  place  of 
mourning.  But  no  friends  came.  None  of  them,  in  fact, 
knew  the  private  residence  of  Mr.  Sydney  Bernard— which,  for 
many  reasons,  he  did  not  disclose  to  his  friends  of  jthe  Turf. 
Had  they  known,  the  private  residence  would  have  been 
besieged,  and  the  week  of  mourning  would  have  met  with 
scant  respect.  For  behold!  It  was  a  time  in  which  the 
friends  of  this  bookmaker  inquired  after  him  in  vain.  He  was 
broken.  That  was  pretty  certain.  It  was  rumoured  that 
he  eonld  noti  by  many  thousands,  meet  his  engagements. 
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Loud  were  the  curses  of  those  who  had  lost  their  money,  or 
had  lost  their  winnings.  Many  gallant  craft,  manned  by 
bold  bookmakers,  went  down  in  that  fearful  season,  when 
nothing  came  off  for  the  unhappy  ^^okmakers,  and  every  raoe 
was  a  race  for  the  backer,  and  the  favourites  romped  in  gaily. 
The  shore  was  strewn  with  wreck  and  broken  timbers.  And 
the  bookmakers — what  became  of  them?  Go  ask  of  the 
evening  breeze — the  cold  breeze  of  December — when  it  blov«s 
chill  and  eager  across  the  lonely  Heath  of  Newmarket.  You 
may  hear  the  voice  of  their  shades— their  pale  ghosts — in  that 
evening  breeze — lamenting  the  fatal  run  which  laid  them  low.^ 
It  was  well  for  Mr.  Sydney  Bernard  tnut  he  was  nowhere  seen 
abroad  at  this  bad  time.  lie  vanished.  No  one  knew  that 
he  was  mourning  the  death  of  a  beloved  daughter.  Men 
whispered  that  he  was  in  retreat — that  he  had  been  seen  by 
victims  at  Boulogne,  at  Brussels,  at  Ostend. 

For  four  long  days  he  sat  in  dignity  and  silence  in  that 
front  parlour,  no  longer  the  pupil  room.  Clara  remained  to 
lend  any  assistance  that  might  be  wanted.  They  all,  except 
the  mourner,  continued  to  take  their  meals  in  the  kitchen.  It 
was  a  time  of  silence,  except  for  whispers  and  for  the  sobs 
of  Alma.  The  meals  were  in  no  way  festive.  Otherwise,  it 
WHS  mourning  without  grief. 

'  I  cannot  go  to  see  her,'  said  Clara,  *■  without  my  father's 
leave.  After  a  bit  he  will  give  it,  and  then  I  wil).  go.  But  you 
can  go,  Francesqa.  Poor  Nell  I  And  after  all,  to  marlry  such 
a  Jackanapes !  If  I  did  marry  a  Christian,  it  should  be  a 
decent  sort.    But  that  feUow  ?    Oh  I ' 

And  during  these  days  there  was  no  talk  at  all  of  the 
Great  Invention. 

For  four  days  th<^  mourner  occupied  that  ohair  in  solenm 
silence.  He  sat  in  ^  all  day  long.  Perhaps  he  sat  in  it  all 
night  long  as  well,  for  they  found  him  there  in  the  morning, 
and  left  him  there  in  the  evening. 

*■  Why  does  he  make  all  this  pretence  ?  *  asked  Francesca. 
'  Surely  jt  is  enough  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  she  is  dead.' 

*  The  Law,'  said  Emanuel,  '  commands  that  a  daughter  of 
Israel  shall  marry  in  her  fathe:r's  tribe ;  it  is  the  Law.  If  the 
Law  is  broken  the  guilty  woman  is  outside  the  Law.  In 
ancient  days  she  would  be  stoned.  Of  many  Jewesses  it  is 
related  that  they  have  been  seduced  from  their  religion  by 
Christian  lovers ;  terrible  things  have  been  told  of  the  wrath 
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ftnd  revenge  of  their  own  people ;  how  one  was  captured  and 
taken  home  to  have  her  nose  out  ofif,  and  so  sent  back  dis- 
figured to  her  lover ;  and  another,  the  mistress  of  a  Crusader, 
to  whom  a  Jew  was  a  name  of  horror,  was  denounced  by  her 
own  brother  as  a  Jewess  to  her  lover,  who  handed  her  over  to 
be  burned  alive.' 

*  Emanuel,  for  Heaven's  sake,  spare  me.' 

*  The  Chronicles  of  your  People  are  not  all  of  meekness 
and  submission,  child.  When  a  tfewess  leaves  the  fa^th  she  is 
dead  by  the  Law.  This  man  follows  the  ancient  custom, 
though  the  Law  is  no  longer  maintained  in  its  pristine 
rigour.*  * 

'Well,'  said  Francesca,  'I  think  it  would  be  more  dignified 
for  Nelly's  father  to  give  over  this  foolish  pretence  of  mourn- 
ing,  and  more  simple  to  say,  if  he  means  it,  that  he  will  speak 
to  his  daughter  no  more.' 

On  the  fourth  day,  however,  the  mourning  was  brought  to 
a  sudden  stop.  And  that  in  a  very  surprising  and  unexpected 
manner. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Francesca, 
with  the  aid  of  the  little  maid  (who  moved  about  on  tiptoe, 
spoke  in  whispers,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  death,  and  from 
time  to  time  sat  down  to  cry  in,  the  corner  of  her  apron),  had 
just  completed  (so  rapid  wag  her  progress)  a  fruit  pie  for 
dinner — a  pie  containing  red  currants  and  raspberries,  which 
is  an  excellent  dish,  ospecially  when  it  is  served  as  the 
Christians  have  it,  with  cream  and  milk.  As  the  Chosen 
People  take  their  fruit  pies  without  milk,  it  is  not  so  good. 
The  task  despatched,  she  mounted  the  kitchen  stairs,  and 
looked  out  of  the  garden  door.  Through  the  hanging  branches 
of  the  Virginia  creeper,  she  saw  Emanuel  sitting  as  usual  at 
his  bench  at  work,  bareheaded  in  the  hot  July  sun.  Since  the 
disaster  of  Nelly's  elopement,  she  had  said  nothing  of  the 
Discovery.  From  the  parlour  there  came  voices:  some  one 
was  with  the  Mourner.  It  was  a  loud  and  cheery  voice.  Now 
when  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  and  the  other  Comforters,  visited 
Job  the  Mourner,  they  spoke  in  hushed  voice,  and  with  bated 
breath,  llien  the  parlour  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Mr. 
Sydney  Bernard  came  forth  briskly. 

*Aima,'  he  shouted  down  the  kitchen  stairs.  'Pull  up 
your  blinds  below;  open  the  window.  Come  upstairs  and 
puU  up  all  the  blinds,  and  open  all  th^  windows,' 
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'What  do  yon  mean,  Mr.  Bernard?'  cried  Frauoesca, 
tumiitg  round  in  astonishment.  '  Are  tho  days  of  mourning 
over?  Have  you  forgiven  Nelly?  la  sne  restored  to 
Ufe?* 

'  We  have  mourned  enough.  As  for  forgiving,  we  shall  see 
presently.  I  am  going  away  with  my  brother,  i  don't  know 
when  I  shall  come  back.'  He  replied  in  short,  abrupt  sen- 
tences, and  hurried  back  to  the  parlour,  shutting  the  door 
carefully  behind  him.  Something  had  ijappened  to  diange 
his  religious  gloom  into  a  mood  resembling  the  opposite. 

What  hapj^ened,  in  fact,  was  as  follows.  His  brother,  tliie 
dealer  of  Mortimer  Street,  came  to  see  him. 

'Nelly  is  dead/  said  Mr.  Bernard,  looking  up  frOm  the 
Stool  of  Mourning.    '  My  daughter  Preciada  is  dead.' 

'  Ay,  ay.  This  is  as  !t  should  be.  Yes.  I  know  all  about 
it.  Brother,  haven't  you  mourned  long  enough  ?  Gome,  we 
are  not  Babbis.  Perhaps,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  have 
found  out,  you  will  get  up  and  go  out,  and  give  over  mourning, 
and  look  cneerful  again.' 

'  I  can  never  look  cheerful  again.  Did  not  Clara  tell  you  ? 
It  is  not  only  that  Nelly  is  dead.  I  am  ruined.  I  may  just 
as  well  stay  here,  where  none  of  them  will  find  me.  I've 
been  thinking  all  the  time,  in  this  quiet  place,  what  to  do.  I 
can  think  here.  But  I  see  no  way  out  of  it.  My  name  is 
gone.    I  am  ruined,  brother.' 

*I  know  all  about  that,  too.  Now,  Sydney,  you  know  I 
don't  talk  wild  about  money,  so  listen.  If  I  show  you  how  to 
win  back  your  name  and  your  credit  again  as  good  as  ever, 
and  better— much  better — without  any  loss  to  you  of  name  or 
reputation,  wouldn't  you  give  over  this  sackcloth  and  ashes? 
Not  but  what  you've  done  the  right  thing,  brother.' 

Sydney  Bernard  sat  upright  in  his  chair.  Then,  being 
rather  stiff,  after  sitting  with  bowed  head  and  round  shoulders 
upon  a  little  cane-bottomed  chair  for  four  davs  and  four 
nights,  or  thereabouts,  he  rose  slowly,  and  stretched  himself, 
rubbing  his  legs  as  one  grooms  a  horse. 

'  No,  brother,'  he  said.  *•  You  are  certainly  not  one  of 
those  who  talk  wild  about  money ;  you  know  better.  What  is 
it  you  mean  ? ' 

Mr.  Angelo  pulled  up  the  blind  of  the  darkened  room,  and 
threw  open  the  wmdow.  Then  he  sat  down  in  theehairof 
the  Mourner,  and  began  to  unfold  his  tale. 
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'Nelly  is  married/  he  said,  *to  a  certain  Anthony 
Hayling.* 

'  I  don't  want  to  hear  his  name,'  interrupted  the  injured 
father.    '  Don't  mention  h!m  to  me,  or  the  girl  either.' 

*  Let  me  tell  the  story  my  own  way.  When  it  is  told,  you 
shall  have  your  look-in.  It's  worth  teUing,  as  you  will  aolmow- 
iedge.  Anthony  Hayling,  five  days  ago,  when  he  married 
Nelly,  was  clerk  in  some  chemical  works.  He  is  now  dis* 
missed  for  incompetence.  He  has,  therefore,  no  employment 
for  the  present,  and  no  means.  That's  a  good  beginning  for 
the  married  pair,  isn't  it  ?  The  young  man  is  the  only  son  of 
one  Anthony  Hayling,  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  an  insignifi- 
cant paper  oalleia  the  Friend  of  Ldbov/r,  His  mother  is  a 
drunken  dfab,  neither  more  nor  less,  whom  his  father  married 
at  Poplar  whbn  he  was  playing  at  being  a  sailor  before  the 
mast.  But  his  father — listen  now — ^is  a  superior  kind  of  man, 
as  I  said;  he  has  been  a  common  sailor;  for  many  years  he 
was  a  sailor,  first  a  common  sailor  before  the  mast,  then  a 
mate  on  a  sailing-ship.  I  believe  she  was  in  the  Currant  and 
Levant  line,  and  she  was  owned  by  one  of  Us,  from  whom  I 
learned  these  particulars.  Now  it  isn't  usual,  is  it,  for  a 
common  sailor  to  become  Editor  of  a  paper  ?  I've  got  some 
copies  of  the  paper.  It  is  full  of  ideas,  and  practical  ideas, 
too.'  Mr.  An^elo  laughed  l^oftly.  *  To  think  of  the  pains  and 
trouble  taken  just  in  trying  to  persuade  the  working-man  of  the 
simplest  things,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  For  he  is  a  Fool,  and 
he  remains  a  Fool.  And  we,  who  carry  the  bag,  reap  the 
finiits  of  his  Foolishness.  However,  there  we  are.  Common 
sailor,  mate  in  a  sailing-ship  in  tbc  Levant  trade,  editor  of  a 
Labour  paper,  man  with  large  ideas,  philanthropist  if  ;i^ou 
like,  man  with  the  manners  and  the  language  and  the  bearing 
of  a  gentleman— that  is  the  fother  of  your  son-in-law.  As  for 
the  bov  himself,  he  is  a  weak,  poor  creature,  vain  and  shallow. 
He  will  give  trouble.' 

'  Go  on.    I  am  listening.' 

*  I  first  saw  the  i^^t  m  Emanuel's  hands.  He  wrapped 
up  some  of  his  work  m  it.  I  looked  at  it,  and  asked  him  how 
he  came  by  it.  He  told  me  that  the  Editor  was  an  old  friend 
of  his^-Emanudl  khows  half  the  world— and  that  he  had 
been  once  a  sailor.  Also  that  he  was  not  a  common  sailor, 
but  one  who  could  think  and  speak.  "  So,"  says  I,  **  what  is 
the  name  of  this  uncommon  sailor  ?  "    "  Anthony  Hayling," 
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says  Emanuel.  I  thought  very  little  more  about  it  till  I 
heard  the  news  of  Nelly's  marriage.  Who  was  she  married 
to  ?  Anthony  Hay  ling  ;  Anthony  Havling.  Bather  odd 
Christian  name  for  father  and  Hon  both  to  have,  isn't  it? 
And  then— you  know  in  my  line  of  business  it  is  always  use- 
ful to  know  something  of  the  peerage — I  remembered  that 
there  was  an  Earl  of  Hayling  who  went  away  from  his  estate! 
twenty  years  ago,  came  back  once  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
is  reported  to  have  been  seen  somewhere  Limehouse  way ; 
but  this  is  uncertain.  His  Christian  name  was  Anthony; 
his  father's  and  his  grandfather's  name  was  Anthony.  Now, 
do  you  begin  to  suspect  what  is  coming  ? ' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  boy  is  the  son  of 

Needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Bernard  jumped. 

'  Wait.  The  things  put  together  worked  upon  me  so  that 
I  Lad  no  rest  till  I  went  down  myself  to  the  oiiice  of  the 
paper.  Fortunately,  the  Editor  was  in  the  shop.  I  bought 
a  copy,  and  I  had  a  little  talk  with  him.  Brother,  you  know 
a  gentleman  when  you  see  him  ?  To  be  sure  you  do.  You've 
learned  it  in  your  way  of  business.  So  have  I.  We  both  have 
to  do  with  gentlemen.  The  thing  can't  be  made  by  spending 
a  few  thousands,  can  it?  A  man  gets  rich,  but  he  don't 
become  a  gentleman  that  way,  do^s  he  ?  Some  of  our  People 
think  he  can,  but  you  and  I  know  better.  It's  a  mistake. 
You  can't  make  a  gentleman  all  at  once,  spend  as  much 
money  as  you  like  upon  him.* 

<  I  know  a  gentleman,'  said  the  Bookmaker, '  as  soon  as  I 
see  him.  Sometimes  he's  a  Juggins.  Sometimes  he's  a  Leg ; 
yet  a  gentleman.    Go  on.* 

*  The  Editor  of  the  paper  is  a  gentleman.  Very  good. 
So  I  went  straight  to  the  Earl's  sohcitors,  whom  I  found 
without  much  trouble,  and  I  asked  if  they  knew  anybody 
who  could  identify  the  Earl.  Theiu  were  three  men  at  least 
within  reach,  besides  any  number  of  his  old  tenants  and 
people.  One  was  his  old  valet,  who  has  now  got  a  public - 
house  close  to  Jermyn  Street ;  one  was  an  old  clerk  in  the 
office ;  one  was  a  partner.  I  took  the  clerk  with  me.  I  drove 
in  a  cab  to  the  office ;  I  planted  him  on  the  kerb  outside  the 
oihce,  and  told  him  to  look  in  and  watch,  and  say  nothing. 
I  went  in,  and  presently  brought  out  my  man  to  the  door  in 
conversation.  "  Did  you  see  him  ?  "  I  asked  the  clerk  when 
we  walked  away.    **  I  did,"  says  he,    "  Who  is  he  ?  "  I  asked, 
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"  Ilc'a  the  Earl  of  Hayling,"  says  the  clork.  "  Will  you 
Hwear  it?"  I  asked.  "Anywheres,"  he  says.  So  I  drovo 
him  home  again.  Now,  brother,  the  next  thing  was  to  find 
out  that  the  Earl  was  married,  and  where.  Five-and-twenty 
years  ago  he  was  a  common  merchantman's  sailor.  Where 
would  he  be  married  ?  There  are  only  half  a  dozen  places — 
Poplar,  Sbadwell,  Wapping,  Limehouse,  Stepney — not  many 
more.  I  tried  Poplar  first,  and  there  I  found  the  marriage, 
lie  was  married  in  the  church.  '•  Anthony  Hayling,  sailor, 
to  Phcebo  Dickson,  spinster."  And  a  year  later  the  baptiHin 
of  Anthony,  son  of  Anthony  and  Pliocbe  Hayling.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever.  Your  son-in-law,  brother,  is  none  other 
than  the  Viscount  Selsey,  son  and  heir  of  the  Bight  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Hayling,  and  your  daughter  is  the  Viscountess 
Selsey — Lady  Selsey.' 

*  Is  this  true  ?  Are  you  quite— quite  sure  ? '  Needless  to 
say  that  Mr.  Bernard  gasped. 

'  It  is  quite  true.  Moreover,  the  estate  is  worth — I  don't 
know,  landed  property  isn't  what  it  was — thirty  thousand  a 
year,  perhaps,  nominal  rent-roll.  And  for  a  good  many  years 
this  has  been  piling  up.  There  may  be  a  quarter  of  a  million 
or  more  by  this  time.  There's  a  Mr.  Harold  Alleyne — fellow 
who  wants  to  marry  Francesca  here — his  father  was  a  brother 
of  the  Earl,  and  was  allowed  to  eiVjoy  the  estates  until  he 
died.  Accumulations  ?  I  should  think  so !  Very  good. 
Now,  I  didn't  stop  there.  I  went  round  to  see  the  boy ; 
pretty  low  I  found  him,  with  his  wife  crying.  So  I  wasted 
no  time.  I  told  him  that  you  were  infuriated.  I  made  him 
understand  that  you  could,  if  you  chose,  follow  him  wherever 
he  went.  And  then  I  hinted  at  what  might  be  done.  Finally, 
I  made  him  agree  to  a  certain  proposal.  If,  by  my  means,  or 
your  means,  he  should  find  hiniself  placed  in  a  position  of 
competence,  or  ease,  he  would  pay  all  your  liabilities — his 
father-in-law's  liabilities — due  at  the  present  day  in  gratitude. 
He's  of  age,  and  he  signed,  and  I  witnessed  and  brought  the 
paper  away.  We  may,  perhaps,  get  it  put  so  as  to  look  better, 
but  it's  safe  ;  that's  the  main  thing.  And  now,  brother,  you 
ire  prepared  to  forgive  that  dear  girl,  when  she's  acknowledged 
\>Q  be  Lady  Selsey,  and  becomes  an  ornament  of  the  British 
Aristocracy.  Brother !  He's  a  Christian,  and  he's  a  Fool ; 
but  iii's  a  real  lift  for  the  family,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*Why,  yes,*  Mr   Bernard  replied,  slowly;  'it  certainly 
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Beems  to  inuke  a  difi'erenoe.  Do  you  think  that  money  will 
come  along  in  time  ?  One  mustn't  keep  'em  waiting  much 
longer.* 

'When  a  girl  runs  off  with  a  pauper/  continued  his 
brother, '  that's  one  thing ;  when  she  runs  off  with  a  noble 
lord,  that's  another.  Now,  look  here ;  I'm  so  certain  that  it's 
all  right,  that  I'm  going  to  take  you  right  away  to  yovr  own 
office  in  Bouverie  Street.  You  will  come  up  smiling.  You 
will  invite  all  the  people  you  know  to  come  up.  I've  got  my 
cheque-book,  and  I'll  draw  the  cheques  for  you  as  fast  and  as 
far  as  you  like.  You  can  send  word  by  messenger — by  post — 
by  telegraph — that  the  money  is  all  right.  And  I've  got  an 
advertisement  for  you.  See ' — he  pulled  out  his  pocket-book 
and  produced  a  paper.  *  '*  Mr.  Sydney  Bernard  begs  to  inform 
his  friends  that  a  sudden  illness  has  incapacitated  him  from 
attending  to  business  during  the  last  four  or  five  days.  He 
has  now  returned,  and  can  be  found  at  the  usual  place." 
How's  that  ? ' 

*  Brother,'  said  Mr.  Bernard,  '  you're  not  only  the  lucky 
one  of  the  family,  but  you  deserve  your  luck.' 

<Luck^  one?  Why,  what  do  you  call  yourself  ?  Father 
of  the  Viscountess  Selsey,  who  is  daughter-in-law  of  the 
Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Hayling?  Me — the  lucky 
one  ?  Why — I  can  leave  Clara  a  hundred  thousand  when  I 
go,  and  yet  1  don't  believe  I  could  get  so  much  as  a  Baronet 
for  her.  Now  come  with  me.  Garry  it  off  with  a  good  bold 
air.  You  ruined?  You  a  defaulter?  Stuff  and  rubbish! 
Have  up  the  champagne  I  Pour  it  out  like  water.  All  a 
mistake — all  that  infernal  knock  over — congestion  of  the  liver. 
Hit  hard?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  Didn't  do  well;  naturally, 
nobody  did.  But  a  blow  like  that  is  easy  met.  dome, 
brother.' 

'  1  think,'  said  Mr.  Sydney  Bernard,  getting  his  hat, '  that 
it  would  be  sinful  not  to  forgive  the  poor  girl  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.   I've  done  what  is  right.    I  mourned  for  her.' 

'  And  I  will  say  this,  brother.  You  have  shown  a  very 
proper  and  becoming  spirit.  It  looked  at  first  as  if  it  was  a 
monstrous  Family  Disgrace.  As  such  you  treated  it.  We 
are  now,  however,  allied  to  the  English  Aristocraov.  We 
shall  all  mount,  brother.  We  shall  mount  higher  by  this 
fortunate  alliance.  But  the  boy  is  an  arrant  fool.  And 
oh ! ' — ^he  grasped  his  brother's  huid— •'  think  of  the  old  place 
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and  the  old  days  in  Middlesex  Street !  Only  think !  Money 
and  the  Cromwell  Road  for  me— the  House  of  Lords  for 
you — or  for  your  daughter,  which  is  the  same  thing.  Won- 
derful! And  the  father  and  the  old  grandfather  still  in 
the  little  shop  with  the  bundles  of  sticks  1  Wonderful,  I 
caUitr 

CHAPTER  XXXI 

AT  THE   SIGN  OF  TUB   <  FBIEND  OF  LABOUR* 

Thh  Revolutionary  Company  of  Four  wore  holdir':  a  Council 
at  the  office  of  the  Friend  of  Labour— i\mt  littk  ^a.)k  office 
which  looked  out  upon  a  formerly  whitewashed  wall  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  into  which  the  sun  never  penetrated— it 
\^as,  I  believe,  in  re^Hty,  though  this  is  no^  generally  known 
—the  well  in  which  Truth  herself  once  resided.  For  that 
reason  the  Friend  of  Labour,  though  fitly  edited  here,  is  not 
popular.  Conspiracies,  however,  are  very  properly  concocted 
in  corners  and  hatched  in  dark  places. 

*  Oh  ! '  cried  Francesca,  feeling  herself  in  this  dark  room 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  '  here  we  are  all  hidden  away  in  a 
corner  with  this  terrible  Invention  of  ours  I  And  we  ought 
to  te  receiving  delegates  from  the  whole  world  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  telling  them  that  there  will  be  no  more  war ! ' 

'Yet  you  have  had  Visions,  child,'  said  Emanuel, 
jealously. 

'  Oh  !  my  Visions  1  What  are  my  Visions  compared  with 
your  wisdom,  my  Master  ?  If  you  are  quite  sure  that  the 
tyorld  will  at  once  rise  to  th^full  meaning  of  the  thing ' 

*  It  is  not  my  Wisdom — it  is  the  voice  of  Pvophecy.  How 
it  will  be  accomplished  I  know  not  The  world  is  full  of  evil 
— that  we  know  very  well.  In  the  Reign  of  Peace  iniquity 
will  exist  no  longer.     That  also  we  know. 

*  Emanuel,'  said  Mr.  Hayling,  speaking  slowly,  as  was  his 
wont,  *  you  carried  me  off  my  head  the  other  night,  so  that  I 
could  say  nothing.  I  was  knocked  off  my  legs — I  heeled  over 
like  a  ship  in  a  gale.  I  came  home  in  a  dream,  my  brain 
whirling.  I  felt  as  if  the  old  neglected  prophecies  were  all 
coming  true  together.  Everybody  was  coming  back — Arthur, 
Charlemagne,  Frederick  Redbeard — your  Hebrew  Prophecies 
that  we  regard  so  little  were  coming  true— the  Reign  of 
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.histice  wan  to  bogin  without  any  moro  dolay.  It  wart 
wonderful,  truly  wondorful  t  I  looked  at  my  sloening  wii'n 
aud  told  myMoU  that  nho  would  drink  no  more  :  wo  bhould  all 
bo  converted  :  we  Hhall  all  booomo  Rij?hteou8.  I  have  nev(M* 
been  80  much  moved  in  all  my  life — not  even  when  1  resolved 
to  give  up  everything  and  share  the  Common  JiOt.* 

'  The  Wowl  in  gi*oat,  and  great  were  the  hearts  of  those 
who  b.eard  it,'  said  Kmai^tel,  softly.  '  Only  a  noble  heart  can 
understand  a  noble  Prophecy.'  ^  # 

*  In  the  morning  caiue  refleotion,  and  reflection  brought 
doubt.  And,  if  you  please,  Emanuel,  wo  will  consider  the 
|X)sition  a  little.* 

'  Let  U8  consider  it  from  every  i)oint  of  view.' 

*  Your  Invention,  when  it  is  divulged  to  the  world,  will 
enable  a  single  person-  -a  child — to  destroy  a  whole  arniy— 
or  a  city — or  a  fleet— -at  a  distance — unseen — unsuspected.' 

'  It  is  nothing  less  than  that.  Add — that  the  composition 
is  simple.    Anyone  can  make  it.' 

*  Very  well.  The  first  effect,  unless  the  general  Richtcoiis- 
noss  begins  simultaneously  with  the  possession  of  tliis  new 
power,  will  certainly  bo  the  destruction  of  London — Paris— 
New  York — every  great  city  in  the  world.' 

'  The  Beign  of  Righteousness,'  said  Emanuel  firmly,  '  will 
begin  at  once.' 

*  Well— but  if  not— the  mere  possession  of  such  #  power 
will  be  too  great  for  many  minds.  They  will  not  be  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  use  that  power.  London,  I  suppose, 
>vill  be  destroyed  from  all  quarters  at  once,  Every  new 
method  of  destruction  produces  at  first  a  company  of  de- 
stroyens.  In  the  sixteenth  centui'y  they  poisoned  each  other 
-  -tliere  were  poisoners  by  the  hundred ;  seventy  years  ago, 
when  the  lucifer  match  was  discovered,  they  set  fire  to  hay- 
ricks with  it ;  now  they  blow  up  houses  with  dynamite. 
Presently'  they  get  tired  of  destruction ;  the  thing  ceases  to 
present  temptation.  But  when  your  invention  becomes  known 
we  shall  certainly  begin  with  that  power  of  universal  havoo 
aud  a  pei^od  of  maddening  terror.' 

*  No— no.  It  is  impossible.  There  will  ensue  immediately 
tlie  Reign  of  Righteousness.' 

Anthony  shook  his  head.  *  Suppose,  however,*  he  went 
on,  *  that  the  method  was  kept  a  secret.  What  would  happen  ? 
Suppose  that  we  kept  the  secret  in  our  own  country.    Suppose 
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lliai  ft  waH  giianlud  Hiiy,  l(o[)l  in  thn  poHHOHHion  of  two  incii 
only,  handing  tho  Hdcrcit  down  from  ono  to  another.  Wo 
Mhoidd  then  begin  witii  one  war,  and  only  one— Hay  with 
I'Yanoo — ^juflt  to  show  that  there  never  eould  be  another  with 
a  nation  which  pouHeHHed  thiu  HiupendotiH  Hecret.  We  nhould 
begin  by  destroying  Oherbonrg,  with  all  the  nhipH  and  tho 
dockyard,  and  tho  fortw  and  every  soldier,  Hailor,  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  tho  place.  This  accompliHhed,  once,  and  only 
once-  jnnt  to  show  what  we  could  do — that  war,  and  ail  othev 
wars,  HO  far  as  wo  wero  concerned,  would  bo  end(3d.  Huppose 
that  this  wont  on  for  four  hundred  years,  during  which  no 
other  nation  acquired  our  secret.  What  would  happen  ? 
Exactly  what  happt^ned  to  the  people  of  Constantinople  — 
enormous  wealth ;  security  almost  absolute ;  greed  ancl  lust 
of  power;  tyranny;  villainies  of  every  kind;  cowardice; 
cruelty.  You  can  no  more  trust  a  nation  than  you  can  trust 
an  individual  with  irresponsible  powe?  ' 

•  That  is  quite  true.    But  I  am  not  proposing  to  give  this 
HOCHit  to  any  nation.     It  must  bo  given  to  the  whole  world.  . 
Then  War  itHolf  will  cease,  suddenly  and  for  ev(!r.     Tho  world 
will  address  itself— it  must— to  the  advancement  of  humanity.**^ 

•You  will  give  it  to  the  world.  Well,  then,  lot  us  seo 
what  would  happen.  At  first,  as  I  said,  there  would  bo 
wanton  and  wholesale  death  and  destruction.  That  would 
presently  die  out.  What  next  ?  You  say,  no  more  War.  £ 
think  that  War  would  be  made  a  hundred  times  moret^xciting, 
H,nd,  therefore,  a  hundred  times  more  attnwjtive.  You  would 
have  no  army.  Thero  would  be  scattered  about  compantes 
of  scouts ;  they  would  kill  each  other  at  sight :  they  would 
prevent  oach  other  from  approaching  within  distance  of  a 
town.  But  there  would  be  no  more  towns,  and  no  longer  any 
great  congregations  of  men.  Fleets  would  be  useless  ;  armies 
useless ;  forts  useless ;  tov.'ns  would  invite  t^estruction.  The 
scouts  would  crawl  about  separately  destroying  houses ;  every 
man  would  be  a  soldier.  We  should  go  back  a  thousand 
years,  and  go  to  war  on  everv — even  the  smallest — provoca- 
tion. Men  would  fight  duels  which  might  last  for  years, 
chasing  each  other.  Emanuel,  I  do  not  think  your  invention 
would  prevent  War.' 

'  It  must.  You  could  never  expect  men  to  live  under  the 
apprehension  of  being  destroyed  at  any  moment.' 

<  Why  not  ?    In  the  old  times  the  enemy  suddenly  came 
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out  of  the  forest  and  fell  upon  the  people  and  killed  them  all. 
They  lived  in  apprehension,  but  they  lived.  We  all  live  in 
apprehension.  Fire,  pestilence,  acoident,  sudden  death  may 
always  fall  upon  us.  You  will  add  a  new  terror  to  life,  my 
friend — and  a  very  terrible  terror ;  but  you  will  not  abolish 
War.  What  do  you  think,  Mr. — Alleyne  ?  It  is  odd  that  I 
did  not  catch  your  name  the  other  night.  There  is  an 
Alleyne  family,  I  think,  which  has  a  title  in  it.' 

'My  uncle  is — or  was — the  Earl  of  Hayling.  He  is 
lost.'  *^ 

'  Lost ! '  repeated  the  Editor.  *  Strange !  Lost  I  Doubt- 
less, he  is  dead.    Well,  sir,  may  I  ask  what  you  think  ?  ' 

\  I  think,'  Harold  rephed,  *  that  the  terror  caused  by  war 
under  these  new  conditions  would  be  too  great  for  war  to 
be  continued.  The  breaking-up  of  great  towns  would  be 
necessary,  I  suppose,  as  you  point  out.  But  that  might  help 
Emanuel's  beginning  of  a  new  Rul^'.  .' xlh  new  communities 
would  be  destroyed  some  of  the  present  evils.' 

*  The  world  is  growing  ripe  for  the  abolition  of  war,' 

fmanuel  went  on.  'The  soldiers  have  found  a  voice, 
wenty  years  ago  the  Germans  said  loudly  that  they  would 
fight  no  more  for  King  or  Kaiser.  The  rank-and-file  know 
better  now  what  is  meant  by  War.  They  ^ee  illustrated 
papers.  Many  have  seen  a  battle-field.  I  myself  saw  the 
assault  on  Plevna  and  the  place  the  day  after.  I  have  seen 
the  dead  bodies,  lying  wh^re  they  were  slain,  of  Hicks  Pasha's 
army.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen  such  a  sight  would  desire 
to  see  another,  unless  he  were  a  Napoleon.  Well,  this  is 
under  present  conditions— when  only  a  ten! 
or  a  sixth,  fall  on  the  field,  the  rest  escape, 
system,  they  would  know  that  not  one  would  <  df 
would  go  out  to  War  under  such  conditions  ?  ' 

Mr.  Hayling  shook  his  head.  '  The  wit  of  man  can  alter 
tactics  to  suit  all  conditions.  But  since  War  would  become 
more  scientific,  it  would  more  and  more  attract  the  men  of 
intellect.  It  would  be  no  more  a  war  of  armies :  it  would 
|be  a  war  in  which  brain  was  set  against  brain,  cunning 
against  cunning,  with  a  certainty  that  blunder  meant  death. 
Why,  war  would  become  the  most  delightful  pursuit  possible. 
There  would  be  no  need  to  hamper  the  generals  with  private 
soldiers :  the  army  would  consist  wholly  of  scientific  men, 
who  would  stake  their  lives  upon  the  superiority  of  their 
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ficience  over  that  of  the  other  men.  Think  of  the  preparation  ; 
the  colleges ;  the  continual  new  discoveries— until  somebody 
at  last— yon  yourself,  Emanuel,  in  another  body — would 
discover  a  wa;^  to  pvoduce  invisibility  1  That  done,  I  don't 
know.    We  mU  wait  to  consider  the  effect  of  invisibility.* 

'These,'  said  Emanuel,  'are  idle  speculations.  It  is  to 
me  certain  that  no  inventions  or  discoveries  which  advance 
the  human  race  happen  before  man  is  ready  for  them.  Every 
great  invention  coincides  with  and  directs  some  intellectual 
movement.  It  beems  as  if  it  was  given  to  the  world  at  the 
time  when  it  would  be  useful,  and  not  before.  To  you, 
Anthony,  I  speak  as  a  fool,  but  I  am  a  Jew  ;  and,  therefore, 
one  who  believes  in  the  Prophets  who  belong  to  the  People. 
Therefore,  since  the  Prophets  proclaim  a  Beign  of  Bighteous- 
ness,  when  War  shall  cebse,  I  must  believe  that  my  invention, 
which  I  am  certain  will  abolish  War,  will  also  begin  that 
Keign  of  Bighteousness.  With  War,  at  least,  will  vanish 
ambitions,  conquests,  annexations,  the  chief  burden  of  taxa- 
tion, oppressions  of  kings,  conquerors,  and  alien  races.  All 
this  gone,  the  world  wiU  be  free  to  accomplish  the  destiny  of 
man.' 

'  I  remember,  Emanuel,'  Mr.  Hayling  interrupted,  '  in 
the  old  days  you  dwelt  continuaUy  on  a  world  where  there 
should  be  no  more  war.    This  has  always  been  in  your  mind. 

* "  Violence  shall  no  more  be  in  thy  land :  wasting  nor 
destruction  within  thy  borders ;  but  thou  shalt  call  thy  walls 
Salvation  and  thy  gates  Praise."  These  are  the  words  of  the 
Prophet— the  Prophet  Isaiah.* 

'Emanuel' — Mr.  Hayling  stood  with  his  back  to  th^ 
empty  fireplace,  his  hands  in  his  pockets — '  you  have  done  a 
big  thing.  It  is  the  biggest  thing,  I  believe,  discovered  since 
the  world  began.  But  it  is  a  terrible  thing :  one's  imagination 
reels  at  contemplating  it.  To  think  of  giving  this  instrument 
to  the  whole  world — to  the  maddened  Anarchist,  to  the 
hardened  dynamiter,  to  the  despairing  outcast,  to  every 
madman  who  thinks  himself  ii^mred  by  the  world — I  say, 
Emanuel,  that  I  have  been  thinkmg  of  this  thing  ever  since 
you  first  spoke  to  me  about  it.  And  I  tremble.  But,  my 
friend,  as  I  read  your  Prophets,  the  world  has  to  become 
righteous  before  War  ceases.  This  is  to  be  the  effect— not  the 
cause — of  righteousness,  and  we  are  a  long  way  yet,  I  fear, 
from  that  thrice-happy  time.' 
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'  That  is  what  I  wai  ted  to  say,'  murmured  Francesca. 

The  room  in  wliic^i  they  sat  was  always  dark  at  the 
brightest  time  of  the  day.  Now,  when  the  sun  had  set  and 
twilight  was  beginning  outside,  it  was  so  dim  that  those  who 
spoke  could  only  see  the  shadowy  outlines  and  the  indistinct 
white  faces  of  each  other.  This  made  the  talk  seem,  to  one, 
at  least,  of  the  four,  more  solemn.  Mr.  Hayling  spoke  slowly 
— his  was  the  speech  of  one  who  feels  his  way  in  the  dark- 
ness, Emanuel's  was  the  speech  of  one  wlip  stands  on  solid 
ground. 

*  Can  one,  by  causing  War  to  cease,  bring  righteousness 
into  the  world  ?  *  asked  the  Editor.  *  I  think  not.  For  my 
own  part,  I  see  interposed  between  the  world  of  to-day  and 
the  world  of  that  vision  obstacles  innumerable.  How  are  we 
to  get  rid  of  them  ?  There  is  the  man  who  sits  upon  the 
land  and  says — mine ;  there  is  the  man  who  takes  the  work- 
man's work  and  says — mine  ;  there  is  the  man  who  creates 
posts  of  great  income  and  high  place  and  says — mine.  I  see 
every  man  fighting  for  himself  against  every  other  man. 
Before  the  world  of  the  Vision  arrives,  we  must  be  fighting 
every  man  beside  his  brother,  not  against  him.  Your  new- 
born Righteousness,  Emanuel,  carmot  exist  in  such  a  world 
as  this.  Why,  the  very  thought,  the  idea,  of  a  Common  Life 
has  perished.  Yet  the  Common  Life  has,  age  after  age,  been 
recognised  to  be  the  best  and  noblest.  It  is  gone.  There  is 
no  more  brotherhood  left  among  us — except  only  when  men 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  go  forth  to  war.  That  is  the 
only  time  when  men  are  brothers — brothers-in-arms.  We 
are  no  longer  brothers  in  work — brothers  in  art — brothers 
even  in  religion.  The  guilds  are  gone;  the  companies  are 
dead ;  the  monasteries  are  gone.  And  you  would  divide  them 
still  more.  Let  us  rather  restore  that  brotherhood  of  man 
in  work,  in  communities,  everywhere.  Let  us  make  them 
obey  authority,  and  work  by  order,  and  practise  righteousness, 
even  if  only,  at  first,  because  they  must.  Wh'^n  you  have 
done  all  this,  Emanuel,  you  will  have  gone  far  to  make  that 
Beign  of  Righteousness  possible.  I  preach  every  week  the 
Common  Life,  the  Brotherhood,  but  no  one  heeds.  I  beat 
the  air  and  now  I  am  talking  my  own  leading  articles,'  he 
added  with  a  laugh  and  a  sigh. 

'  Go  on,  please,'  said  Francesca.  '  Talk  to  us  horn  another 
leading  article.' 
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'  Well,  I  have  beca  living  among  the  people  for  twenty 
years,  and  I  have  eyes,  and  I  have  watched.  I  l^  what  is 
going  on  and  I  guess  at  what  is  coming.  I  see — everybody 
must  see — a  whole  world  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  a 
mad  and  selfish  individualism,  whjle  a  few  voices  are  uplifted 
in  expostulation.  What  is  coming  ?  The  degradation  of  the 
working  man  and  the  Beign  of  Riches,  which  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing,  my  friend,  from  your  "Beign  of  Peace,  rerhaps 
something  will  happen  to  avert  the  evils  before  us.  If  not  I 
see  tyrannies  worse  than  any  we  have  yet  seen ;  law  growing 
stronger  for  pm'poses  of  repression  ;  rebellion  rendered  more 
and  more  difiQcult;  men  becoming  more  and  more  slavish. 
Nothing  more  horrible  than  the  tyranny  of  the  Man  who  has 
the  Bag.  I  have  seen — myself — something  of  the  power  of 
wealth.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  that  a  man  should  have  any 
power  by  reason  of  his  money.  Young  lady ' — he  turned  to 
Francesca — *  you  have  the  air  of  wealth — I  know  not  how. 
If  you  are  rich,  pray  that  your  money  may  be  taken  from  you  ; 
if  you  are  poor,  pray  that  you  may  never  be  rich.  Believe 
me,  there  is  no  life  to  be  desired  more  than  the  Common  Lot 
with  its  chances  and  its  burdens.  Without  War  the  rich 
would  become  richer,  the  poor  would  become  poorer.  War 
keeps  up  a  caste  which  despises  money -getting  and  fosters 
brotherhood,  and  promotes  generous  action  ;  without  War 
there  would  be  a  few  rich  kings  and  a  hundred  milHon  slaves. 
Emanuel — leave  us  War  until  ^e  have  learned  once  more  to 
live  in  brotherhood  of  work.' 

'  We  are  told,'  Emanuel  repeated, '  that  with  the  cessation 
of  War  shall  come  the  Beign  of  Bighteou^ness.  How  can  we 
doubt  the  word  of  the  Prophet  ? ' 

*  You  spoke  of  choosing  the  Common  Lot,'  said  Harold. 
*  Dicl  you  deliberately  come  to  live  among  the  people  ? ' 

'You  are  Mr.  Anthony  Harold  Alleyne,'  Mr.  Hayling 
repUed  slowly.  *  Well — I  will  tell  you  something.  Perhaps 
it  may  help  us  in  this  counsel  that  we  seek  of  each  other.' 

He  considered  for  a  moment.  '  I  had  a  big  house  once, 
and  a  great  fortune.  I  saw  that  my  lot  was  not  so  desirable 
as  the  Common  Lot.  And  I  shook  off  the  dust  of  my  shoes, 
and  I  embraced  the  lot  of  the  working  world.  I  have  been  a 
great  deal  happier,  believe  me,  than  ever  I  was  before.  I  have 
Uved  in  this  world  ever  since.  I  have  married  in  this  world. 
We  must  prove  all  things  .  ,  ,  and  endure  all  thingfj 
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•  .  «  and  now  I  shall  never  go  back  to  the  world  of  ease.  I 
ain  dead  to  it,  and  my  heirs,  if  I  have  any ' — he  glanced  at 
Harold — '  may  inherit  as  socn  as  they  please.' 

Harold  listened  without  much  curiosity.  His  mind  was 
full  of  speculation  concerning  the  efitect  *of  Emanuel's 
discovery.  Besides,  he  suspected  nothing.  I  know  not  what 
further  revelations  Mr.  Hayling  would  have  made,  or  what 
reservations,  but  at  this  point  the  Conspirators  were  inter- 
rupted, and  the  subsequent  proceeding  rendered  .  other 
revelations  unnecessary. 

*  Who  is  that  outside  ? '  Mr.  Hayling  called. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

FOBQIVENESS 

The  interruption  began  with  a  murmur  of  whispering  voices 
and  the  sound  of  feet.  The  office  boy.  had  long  since  gone ; 
but  the  door  was  open  ;  no  fear  that  any  of  the  people  outside 
would  want  to  steal  copies  of  the  Friend  of  Labour. 

Mr.  Hayling  stopped ;  someone  turned  the  handle  of  the 
door  and  hesitated.  Then  this  person  turned  it  again,  and 
opened  the  door  timidly.'  It  was  a  girl.  In  the  dim  light 
Francesca  saw  that  it  was  Nelly.  She  stood  in  the  doorway, 
and  she  held  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  She  was  crying. 
An  unseen  hand  behind  pushed  her  gently  forwards.  She 
was,  in  fact,  shoved  in — evidently  against  her  wish. 

*  Why,  Nelly  I '  cried  Francesca,  jumping  up. 

*  Oh,  Francesca  f  You  here  ?  Oh  I  How  did  you  come 
here  ? '  Nelly  caught  her  hand.  *  Don't  go  away  t  Don't 
leave  me !  Anthony  brought  me — he  is  outside — ^he  brought 
me — ^to  tell  his  father * 

*  To  tell  Mr.  Hayling  ?    Why,  does  he  not  know  ?  * 

*  Who  is  this  young  lady  ?  '  Mr.  Hayling  asked.  *  And 
what  am  I  to  be  told  ? ' 

*This  is  your  son's  wife,  Mr.  Hayling.  I  thought  you 
k  aw.  They  were  married  nearly  a  week  ago,  at  the 
Registrar's.' 

*  My  son  is  married,  is  he  ?  Oh,  well  1  it  is  the  custom 
of  young  men  of  his  station.'  The  father  spoke  without 
surprise,  as  if  the  thing  was  quite  usual.    '  He  might  bavo 
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told  me;  but,  perhaps,  that  h  not  the  oustom  with  young 
men  of  his  station.  You  know  my  son's  wife,  then,  Francesca  ? 
Young  lady — at  present  I  have  heard  only  your  Christian 
name — may  I  venture  to  ask  further  particulars  ? ' 

'  Her  name,'  Francesca  replied, '  was  Nelly  Bernard.  It 
was  a  clandestine  marriage,  because  her  father,  who  is  of  the 
Jewish  race,  would  not  aliow  her  to  marry  a  Christian.' 

'Ah?  Yet  I  had  nevbr  learnt  that  my  son  was  a 
Christian.' 

'And  so  they  have  been  married  without  her  father's 
consent — or  your  knowledge.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  bridegroom'g  father,  quietly ;  '  what  is 
done  cannot  be  undone.  I  am  relieved,  at  least,  from  the 
responsibility  of  granting  consent.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  it 
may  turn  out  for  my  son's  improvement,  and  niy  daughter- 
in-law's  happiness.  Let  me  look  at  you,  my  dear.'  He  got 
up  and  lit  the  gas-jet  hanging  over  his  table.  So — your 
name  is  Nelly  ?  Let  me  look  at  you.'  He-  took  her  hands 
and  looked  into  her  face.  '  You  are  pretty,  my  dear,  and  you 
look  as  if  you  were  good.'  He  kissed  her.  '  Where  is  my 
son  ?    Where  is  Anthony  ? '    He  still  held  the  girl's  hand. 

Anthony  the  younger  came  out  of  the  front  shop,  where 
the  evening  shades  prevailed.  By  the  flaring  gaslight  he 
looked  so  common  and  so  mean  that  Francesca  wondered  how 
the  girl  could  endure  him.  But  at  the  sight  of  the  assembled 
company  he  straightened  himself,  lifted  his  head,  coug^hed, 
and  made  a  poor  attempt  to  carry  things  off  with  an  aur  of 
confidence,  but  with  small  success.  He  was  evidently  ill  at 
ease  and  dejected. 

_    *  Well,  Dad  I '  he  said,  trying  to  be  airy ;  *  I've  got  married, 
JjTou  see,  and  here  is  my  wife,  and  a  very  good  wife  too.' 

'  I  hope  so.  Some  sons  take  their  parents  into  confidence ; 
but  never  mind.'    He  still  held  Nelly  by  the  hand. 

'  I  couldn't,  because,  you  see,  Nelly's  father  wouldn't  have 
heard  of  the  thing,  and  so,  to  prevent  rows,  we  told  neither 
him  nor  you,  but  just  went  to  the  Registrar,  and  were  married 
on  the  quiet.  Now  it's  done,  it's  too  late  to  object,  isn't 
it?* 

'  Quite  too  late.  I  should  not  think  of  objecting.  You 
have,  I  believe,  about  five-and-twenty  shillings  a  week ;  it  is 
not  much  to  marry  on ;  I  hope  you  will  make  it  do.' 

•  Oh ! '  cried  Nelly.    '  But  he's  lost  his  place.    We've  got 
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nothing,  nothing  at  all.    Oh!  what  shall  we  do?    What 
Biiall  we  do  ?  • 

*  It*s  this  way,  Dad.'  The  young  man  cleared  his  throat. 
*  We're  all  friends  here,  I  hope.  It's  this  way.  Last  Wed- 
nesday there  was  a  meeting  of  our  Local  Parliament,  and  I 
made  a  speech.  Gome,  now,  you  first  taught  me  that  free 
speech  is  the  greatest  privilege  of  a  free  country.  You're 
always  preaching  that;  you  can't  deny  it.  So  I  made  a 
speech,  and  very  fine  and  free  it  was — %X\.  against  property, 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Church,  an^  every  hlessed 
thing.  A  grand  speech  it  was — eloquent,  they  said,  and 
powerful;  everybody  said  so.  I  believe  it's  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's hands  this  minute,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he 
doesn't  offer  me  something  good.  I've  been  considering  for  a 
long  time  whether  to  go  into  the  political  line  or  not.  This 
decides  me.  I  shall  go  into  that  line  as  soon  as  I  get  an 
opening.' 

'  But  about  your  place  ? '  said  his  father. 

*  Well,  I'm  telling  you.  The  Manager  of  our  Works  sent 
for  me,  and  asked  if  I  was  the  speaker  of  that  speech.  I  told 
him  I  was,  and  proud  I  was  of  it,  too.  "  So,"  he  says,  "  you 
may  just  take  yourself  and  your  mischievous  speeches  some- 
where else, ' '  says  he.  "We  don't  want  destroyers  of  Property  on 
these  premises.  So  you  may  pack,"  says  he.  That's  whathe  said. 
After  that  I  suppose  you'll  put  in  your  paper  that  we  live  in  a 
free,  country,  and  that  everybody  may  say  just  what  he  pleases.' 

*  You  have  lost  your  place  for  making  a  foolish  speech.' 

*  The  Manager  said  a  lot  more— ^all  tommy  rot — about 
neglect  of  work,  and  gas  and  froth.  I  tell  you  what.  Dad — 
it's  jealousy.  It  v^as  him  or  me.  He  knew  that  before  long 
he'd  have  to  go  and  make  room  for  me  if  I  stayed.  Well — 
every  man  for  himself.  I  don't  blame  him.  I  call  it  lucky, 
too,  because  it  now  decides  me.  Tho  Public  Line  for  me,  as 
soon  as  there's  an  opening.    The  next  General  Election,  say.' 

*  And  meantime  ?  ' 

*  All  I've  got  to  do  is  to  speak  regular  at  our  Parliament, 
so  as  to  get  known  for  a  good  n^an.  That's  what  I  tell 
Nelly.    It's  all  right,  if  she'd  only  believe  it.' 

'  Meantime  ?  * 

*  Why '      He  shifted  his  feet  uneasily.      *  There's 

hundreds  of  people  only  too  glad  to  get  hold  of  me,  if  there's  a 
vacancy.    Not  often  that  a  paaw  of  my  powers  ^oes  a-begging,' 
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'  Meantime  ? ' 

*  Once  in  the  House,  you'll  see  how  I'll  make  'em  dt  up  t 
Oh  I  I  know  I  Question  on  question.  Speech  after  speeou. 
Then  we  torn  out  the  Government  and  it's  Home  Secretary, 
or  nothing,  for  me.' 

*  Very  good  indeed.    Mt.%ntime  ? ' 

'  Oh !  Meantime — I  don't  know.  Meantime,  I  oan  change 
my  name  and  go  on  the  hoards  with  the  hanjo,  and  show  'em 
how  to  sin^.' 

*  He  thmks  that  he  oan  sing  and  play  well  enough  for  a 
Music-hall,'  cried  Nelly.  '  But  he  can't.  He  must  practise 
ever  so  much  first.' 

*  Meantime  ? '  the  father  repeated,  turning  to  the  wife. 

*  He  must  look  for  a  place  somewhere.  And  we  thought 
that  perhaps  you'd  help,  although  we  ought  to  have  told  you 
first.  And  if  you  won't  forgive  us  either — and  we  have  got 
no  friends — then — ^I  shall  wish ' —  tears  filled  her  eyes  Again. 

Francesca  laid  her  hand  upon  Nelly's  shoulde? .  *  You've 
got  one  friend,  dear  Nelly,'  she  said.    *  One  friana  at  least.' 

'  She  has  two  at  least,'  Mr.  Hayling  added.  '  But  this  is 
a  question  which  must  be  answered  somehow.  Meantime  ? 
You  have  ^ot  to  begin  the  world— how  much  have  you  got  to 
begin  it  with  ?  Less  than  a  week's  wages,  I  suppose  ?  I  had 
about  the  same.  But  then,  you  see,  I  had  a  trade — I  was  a 
mariner — and  you,  my  son,  a  e  only  a  clerk.  Mariners  are 
scarce  ;  clerks  are  plenty.  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Silver 
and  gold  have  I  little — still,  there  is  this  house.  There  are 
two  or  three  rooms  upstairs  that  you  can  have  for  nothing. 
There  is  also  an  afflicted  woman  upstairs.  Her  affliction 
is  such  that  she  must  get  drunk  once  every  day.  This  makes 
her  a  difficult  companion  for  anyone,  especially  a  girl  of  decent 
tastes.  Can  you  live  with  such  a  companion,  Nelly  ?  If  so, 
you  shall  live  rent  free.' 

'  No,  no  I  *  cried  the  son,  shuddering.  *  We  can't  live 
here.* 

'  I  must,  you  see,  and  I  do.  It  is  my  burden.  It  is  the 
thing  that  is  laid  upon  me.  Well,  we  shall  see  what  else  can 
be  done.    And  again — meantime  ?/ 

That  question  was  destined  to  get  no  reply. 
More  steps  in  the  outer  office.    Francesca,  who  was  nearest 
the  doQTi  looked  round*    In  the  shop  she  saw  Mr.  Aldebert 
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Angelo ;  behind  him,  in  shadow — could  it  be  ?— Mr.  Sydney 
Bernard  himself.    What  did  they  want  ? 

Mr.  Angelo  Hepped  into  the  room,  lea\'  7  his  brother 
outside.  At  the  sight  of  the  assembled  multitude,  he  looked 
astonished. 

*  Uncle  Angelo  1 '  cried  Nelly. 

'  You  here,  Nelly  ? '  he  repUed.  *  Certainly  I  did  not  expect 
to  meet  you,  my  dear — though  why  not  ? '  Ue  took  her  hands 
and  kissed  her — actually  kissed  her,  though  she  had  married 
a  Christian !  '  And  this  is  your  husband,  I  suppose — young 
Mr.  Anthony — Anthony— shall  we  say  for  the  moment 
Anthony  Hayling?  I  have  been  hoping  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  Anthony,  my  nephew,  for  some  days — ever  since 
I  heard  the — the  unexpected  news.  I  wish  you  joy — every 
joy— nephew  Anthony ! '  He  shook  hands  warmly  with  the 
young  man. 

'  Uncle  Angelo  t '  murmured  the  bride.    '  Is  it  possible  ?  ' 
'  And  you,  too,  my  niece,'  he  added.    '  My  dear  Nelly,  I 
wish  you  every  joy.    You  look  every  inch  a  bride  1 ' 

*  Oh  r  murmured  Nelly.    *  Is  it  possible  ?  ' 

*Mr.  Hayling,'  this  wonderful  uncle  continued — it  is 
always  the  function  of  uncles  to  do  the  most  unexpected  and, 
of  course,  the  most  benevolent  of  things — '  Mr.  Hayling,  as 
for  the  moment  I  may  call  you,  I  came  here  in  order  to  have 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you,  alone,  concerning  the 
future  of  this  young  couple.  I  find  a  company  assembled 
which  I  certainly  ^d  not  expect.  I  believe.  Sir,'  ]|e  turned 
to  Harold,  *  that  you  are  Mr.  Harold  AUeyne ;  and  I  must 
say  that  of  all  places  in  the  world — as  Mr.  Hayling 
will  understand — this  is  the  very  last  place  I  should  have 
expected  to  meet  you — as  you  will  also  understand  in  a  few 
minutes.' 

Mr.  Hayling  sprang  to  his  feet.  <  Stop ! '  he  cried.  *  I 
forbid  you  to  go  on.  If  you  mean  what  you  say,  I  forbid  you 
to  go  on  What  right,  Sir,  have  you  to  interfere  with  any 
pla^s  of  mJne  ?  ' 

'  If  you  alone  were  concerned,  Mr.  Hayling — to  call  you 
so  for  a  moment — I  should  certainly  obey.  But  there  are 
other  interests— I  allude  to  those  of  "^y  niece — ^to  be  con- 
sidered. I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Harold  Alle>^  \  that  her  interests 
should  conflict  with  your  own.' 

*  I  do  not  in  the  least  understand,'  said  Harold,'  what  all 
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this  means.  But  as  it  is  evidently  not  meant  for  my  ear ' 

He  rose  and  took  his  hat. 

'Not  vet,  Mr.  Alleyne.  Wait  a  moment.  It  oonoems 
you  most  Ultimately,  and  as  we  are  all  conoemed  in  this  most 

miportant  business — this  great  discovery '  (Another  great 

discovery  ?  Franoesoa  felt  that  if  Mr.  Aldebert  Aneelo  was 
going  to  proclaim  a  second  newly-invented  method  oi  revolu- 
tionising numanitv,  she  should  go  off  her  head)  '—all  present 
concerned/  he  added, '  I  will  announce  it  before  you  all.  My 
business  is  very  short.  I  have  only  to  inform  you,  my  Lord  ' 
—he  called  Mr.  Hayling  '  my  Lorci,'  and  all  stared  blankly  at 
him—'  that  I  have  this  day  acquainted  vour  former  solicitors 
with  your  present  place  of  residence,  and  that  certain  persons, 
whose  evidence  cannot  be  doubted  or  disputed,  will  be  brought 
here  to-morrow  morning,  in  order  to  establish  your  Lordship's 
identity  beyond  a  doubt.  Noblemen  of  your  Lordship's  exalted 
rank  cannoc  be  allowed  to  let  their  very  existence  remain  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Besides,  there  are  the  interests  of  my 
niece ' 

•  Uncle  Angelo! '  cried  Nelly. 

'Emanuel I'  cried  Mr.  Hayling,  throwing  himself  back 
in  his  chair  as  one  defeated.  'You  knew — ^you  were  the  only 
person  who  knew.  But  you  could  not  betray  me !  No—you 
could  not.    Besides,  you  never  asked  my  name.' 

'  These  things  do  not  concern  me,'  said  Emanuel.  '  I  do 
not  remember  t^em  or  talk  of  them.' 

'  What  Lord  ? '  asked  Harold,  changing  colour.  '  He  is 
not — surely * 

'  And  there  are  also  the  interests,'  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo 
interrupted  him  with  a  gesture  inviting  attention,  'of  my 
nephew  by  marriage — your  Lordship's  only  son  and  heir.' 

'  Son  and  heir  ? '  cried  Anthony  the  Younger. 

'  Patience,  nephew.  A  little  patience.  Now,  my  Lord,  I 
assure  you  that  there  is  no  doubt  possible  about  your  identity. 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  establish  that.  Permit  me  to 
remind  you  of  the  past.  It  is  five-and-twenty  years  since 
you  told  your  solicitors  that  you  were  going  away  and  that 
you  should  never  cg|^  back  again.  You  executed  a  deed 
authorising  your  br^mef,  Lord  Guy,  to  enjoy  your  rents  and 
live  in  your  house.  He  died  ten  years  ago.  Since  then  the 
rents  have  accumulated.  About  nfteen  years  ago  you  were 
seen  at  Limebouse  and  recognised.    It  is  not  certain  at  this 
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moment — or  was  not,  nntil  now — whether  you  were  alive  or 
dead.  You  have  married  a  wife  ;  you  have  one  ohild,  a  son 
—  who  Btands  here,  and  is  my  nephew  hy  marriage.  You 
had  resolved  to  live  in  obscurity  and  to  die  unknown ;  you 
had  alHo  resolved  that  your  son  should  never  know  his  true 
name  and  his  rank.' 

<  Oh !  oome — I  say,*  murmured  the  son  and  heir. 

*  But,  you  see,  other  interests  ha^e  arisen  which  do  not 
permit  this  resolution  to  be  carried  out.  Therefore,  having 
discoveiod  this  secret,  we  must  claim,  injustice  to  my  niece, 
whom  we  cannot  allow  to  be  thrust  aside,  that  your  son  shall 
openly  take  his  true  place  in  the  world.  That  is  to  say,  an 
the  son  of  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Hayling.  And 
he  must  take  his  full  title,  namely,  Anthony  Viscount  Selsey. 
And  his  wife,  familiarly  called  Nelly,  will  henceforth  become 
Preciada,  Viscountess  Selsey.' 

The  long-lost  Earl  sat  down  and  drummed  the  table  with 
his  fingers.  Had  he  been  convicted  of  forgery  he  could  not 
have  looked  more  miserably  guilty. 

'  Well,'  he  said, '  you  appear  to  have  got  up  the  case.  If 
you  can  identify  me,  there's  nothing  to  be  said,  I  suppose. 
I  am  Lord  Hayling.    What  then  ? ' 

*  You  Lord  Hayling?*  cried  'arold.  *And  I  never 
guessed.  Good  Heavens  f  I  see  likeness  now,  and  the 
name — and  the  Christian  name ! ' 

'  I  thought  I  could  never  be  found  oni  After  five-and- 
twenty  years!  Where  could  a  man  possibly  find  a  more 
sure  and  safe  retreat  from  the  other  end  of  town  than  this 
slip  of  an  office  in  the  Mile-End  Boad?  It  never  would 
have  been  found  out  but  for  this  marriage.  Well  ? '  he 
turned  on  Mr.  Angelo.  '  Now  that  you  have  found  out  the 
truth,  what  good  will  it  do  you — or  anybody  else?' 

'  Good  ?  I  must  remind  you,  my  Lord,  that  it  makes 
vour  son  at  least  the  heir  to  a  very  large  property.  We 
Lave  not  yet  gone  the  length  of  despising  propertv — despising 
property.    Good  ?    What  good  will  it  do  ?    Beally ' 

*  You  lift  this  boy  above  the — the  level  to  whicL  he 
belongs ;  you  give  him  wealth  for  whiph  he  is  totally  unpre- 
pared ;  you  give  him  a  position  for  which  he  is  totally 
unfitted.' 

'  Oh  f  I  say,'  cried  the  son.  '  I  should  like  to  know  the 
position  for  which  I  am  not  fitted*' 
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His  father  made  reply,  Hpoakiiig  gravely — *  My  son,  you 
have  grown  up  with  the  ideas  belonging  to  the  life  I  intended 
you  to  occupy,  neither  wiser  nor  better  thui  your  neighbours. 
I'ou  are  about  to  step  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  lead  the  world.  Yon  are  at  this  moment  unable  to 
understand  at  all  what  has  happened  to  you.  Your  income 
has  been  reckoned  in  shillings.  It  will  now  be— well,  you 
will  see.  Your  responsibilities  will  be  such  as  you  cannot 
even  imagine.  You  will  be  the  Head — you — of  an  old  and 
honourable  House.  Take  care  that  yni«"  .sudden  elevation 
does  not  prove  a  fatal  curse  to  you.  A^elly,  my  child,  you 
have  yet  to  learn  how  strong  should  be  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  bear  the  burden  of  wealth.'  He  sighed  heavily.  *  I  laid 
down  that  burden  long  ago.  I  could  not,  it  appears,  shake  it 
off  altogether.  Harold,  my  nephew,  believe  me  that  I  never 
meant  this  to  be  the  end.  I  married— because  I  would  share 
in  full  the  Common  Lot — a  woman  of  my  new  position.  I 
never  intended  that  her  son  should  'learn  the  truth.  When  I 
saw  you  first  the  other  da.y  I  rejoiced  to  think  that  all  should 
^o  to  you.    And  I  am  truly  grieved  for  your  sake.* 

'  It  needs  not,'  said  Harold.  '  I  could  never  succeed  so 
long  as  any  doubt  remained.' 

*  As  for  me,  I  remain  here  ;  and,  my  friends,  I  pray^ou, 
one  thing.  There  is  no  necessity  for  anyone  outside  this 
room  to  know  that  the  Editor  of  this  little  rag  is — what 
he  is.* 

He  looked  round.  Nelly  had  her  hand  on  her  husband's 
ahn,  and  was  gazing  into  his  vacant  face  with  wifely  joy  and 
admiration. 

*  Oh ! '  she  cried,  laughing  and  crying  hysterically,  *  you 
are  quite  wrong,  Mr.  Hayling — I  mean,  my  Lord — about 
Anthony.  He's  fit  for  any  place,  and  he  can't  have  too  much 
money.  Oh  I  you  don't  know  how  clever  he  is ;  only  he  must 
practise  a  great  deal  more  before  he  can  go  on  the  boards  with 
the  banjo,  and  I  suppose  he  can't  make  ai  y  more  speeches 
against  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Queen  n  )w  he's — oh  I — a 


You  think  you 
Oh,  you  don't 


noble  Lord  himself.  He  undprstands  that, 
will  ever  be  ashamed  of  him?  No — noi 
understand  how  clever  he  is  1 ' 

*  If  it  depends  upon  you,  N:Ily,'  said  her  father-in-law 
kindly,  *  I  thmk  we  never  shall  be  ashamed  of  him.  But  who 
will  look  after  his  manners,  I  wonder  ? ' 
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*  I  will,'  said  Mr.  Angelo.  '  You  may  leave  him  with  m6 
And  my  daughter  Clara,  now  his  cousin  by  marriage.' 

'  You  are  extremely  good,  Sir,'  said  lit,  Hayling,  drily. 

'As  for  manners,'  the  newly-oreated  noble  Lord  by 
conrteBy  made  haste  to  explain,  *  I  suppose  I've  got  as  ^ood 
mann&rs  as  they  make.  Look  after ^my  manners?  Mme? 
You  will  ?  Not  much  1  Look  after  your  own,  if  you  oome  to 
that!' 

'  Will  you  shake  hands  with  me.  Lord  Selsey  ? '  Harold 
made  haste  to  allay  the  rising  storm.  '  I  am  your  cousin. 
My  name  is  Alleyne.  If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  at  the 
outset  of  your  establishment * 

'I  suppose  he  must  have  an  establishment,'  said  the 
father  grimlv.  *  Well,  since  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  deny 
or  to  conceal  anything,  I  will  call  on  my  solicitors  to-morrow 
morning  and  instruct  them.  Yes — you  shall  have  an  establish- 
ment fit  for  your  new  position.    It's  a  dreadful  thing  for  both 

of  you,  if  you  only  knew  it.    As  for  me '    At  this  moment 

there  was  heard  a  crash  overhead  as  of  cups  and  saucers  flung 
upon  the  floor,  and  a  beating  as  of  a  chair  or  several  chairs. 
The  Earl  of  Hayling  held  up  his  finger.  '  Listen  ! '  he  said, 
when  the  noise  ceased.  *I  entreat  and  pray  you  all  most 
earnestly,  for  the  sake  of  an  unhappy  and  much  afflicted 
womto,  to  spare  her  the  knowledge  of  her  true  name  acid 
plaoe.* 

Then  the  woinan  overhead  lifted  her  voice  and  began  to 
revile  her  husband.  No  fishwife  in  Billingsgate  ever  used 
language  so  foul — Mrs.  Hayling,  remember,  had  married  ii 
common  sailor  before  the  mast,  who  was  anxious  to  experience 
the  Common  Lot  in  all  its  branches.  This  fact  sufficiently 
nhows  the  class  or  station  to  whidi  she  belonged,  and  it  gave 
her  the  right,  so  to  speak,  to  the  strongest  language  which  can 
be  found  in  our  tongue.  The  girls  caught  each  other  by  the 
hand  and  trembled.  The  men  looked  at  the  husband  with 
pit^  and  hung  their  heads.  My  Lord  Griselda  stood  quiet, 
patient.    Presently  the  storm  didd  away  and  ceased. 

'It  is  unusual,'  said  Mr.  Hayling,  *  for  her  to  wake  up  in 
the  middle  of  a  drunken  sleep.  This. is  a  repetition  of  tliis 
afternoon's  scene.  I  did  not  expect  it.  Gentlemen,  you 
have  heard  the  voice  of  the  Countess  of  Hayling.  This  is  the 
language  which  her  Ladyship  uses  habitually,  when  she  is  in 
liquor.    Her  Ladyship  is  in  liquor  doily.    You  see  that. 
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She  must  sfcay — with  me— here — down  below — she  belongs 
to — here— down  below.  She  must  stay  where  she  is ;  an  J, 
because  she  is  my  wife,  I  must  stay  with  her.  It  is  the 
Common  Lot,  Emanuel.' 

Mr.  Angelo  drew  his  niece  out  of  the  room. 

'  Nelly,'  he  said,  *  we  must  now  call  you  Preciada.  Nelly 
who  taught  the  banjo  is  gone.  Preciada,  Lady  Selsey,  sits  in 
silks  and  velvets.  You  shall  have  Clara  to  stand  by  you  until 
you  have  learned  how  to  behave.  Come,  my  dear,  here  is 
somebody  else  ready  to  forgive.  It  couldn't  be  forgiven  for  a 
little  clerk,  but  for  a  Viscount,  of  course ' 

Then  Nelly  found  herself  face  to  face  with  her  justly 
offended  parent. 

*  Oh  ! '  she  cried.    *  Can  you  ever  forgive  me,  father  ? ' 

'  I  couldn't,'  said  Mr.  Sydney  Bernard,  jfrankly,  *  till  the 
present  turn  of  things,  xou  may  give  me  a  kiss,  my  dear. 
There's  country  houses,  my  dear,  and  town  houses,  and  a 
rent-roll,  my  dear,  and  accumulations,  Nelly ' — he  kissed  her 
fondly  between  each  revelation — *  accumulations — they  say  a 
quarter  of  a  millicii.  Of  course,  it  all  belongs  to  the  old  man ; 
but  he's  bound  to  look  after  you.  Well,  my  dear,  I  have  had 
a  terrible  bad  tin  e.  I  was  ruined,  and  then  you'd  run  away, 
and  all.  But  your  uncle  found  out,  and  I've  paid  off  all — 
everyone — in  full,  and  with  swagger.  And  now  my  name's  as 
good  as  e^  r,  and  vhen  your  marriage  is  advertised,  T^bich  it 
will  be  to-morrow  in  every  paper  all  over  the  place,  my  name 
will  be  better  than  over — father-in-law  of  a  noble  Lord.    Kiss 

me,  Nelly,  and — I  say  ' his  voice  sank.     *  Your  husband's 

a  Fool.  So  much  thb  better  for  you.  Humour  him  and 
govern  him.  1*11  take  care  of  him  on  the  Turf.  Oh !  you'll 
be  a  happy  woman,  Nell.'       <^- 

Her  husband  came  out,  trying  to  look  like  a  lord. 

*  Anthony,'  cried  his  wife,  •  here's  father  I  We're  for- 
given.' 

'Forgiven?  Why,  of  course.'  Anthony,  Junior — Son 
and  Heir — Viscount  Selsey,  laughed  scornfully.  'Who 
wouldn't  forgive  a  noble  Viscount  ?  However,  I  don't  bear 
maUce — you're  Nelly's  father — let's  all  be  friends — here's  my 
hand,  guv'nor — I  forgive  you,  freely  and  truly — no  more  shall 
be  said  about  the  past;  and  I  say,  I  suppose — between 
ourselves — there  oughtn't  to  be  any  temporarj^  difficulty  about 
a  little  of  the  ready,  ought  there  ?    Tne  Bight  Honourable 
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the  noble  Lord — ^the  Viscount  Selsey  --  and  his  Lordship*s 
noble  oonsort — ^have  got  nothing  in  the  world  between  them 
but  dghteenpence  and  a  couple  of  banjoes.' 


CHAPTER  XXXni 


THE  LAST  PIEOE  OF  WOBE 


'  I  HAVE  brought  yon,*  said  Emanuel,  taking  a  finished  panel 
from  its  paper  wrapping,  *  the  last  piece  of  work  that  I  shall 
do  for  you.' 

*  Why  ? '  It  was  in  the  Mortimer  Street  place  of  business, 
and  the  proprietor  was  at  the  receipt  of  custom.  *  Why, 
Emanuel  ?  Are  you  dissatisfied  with  the  pay  ?  No  one  in 
the  trade  will  give  you  more.  Find  a  man  who  offers  you 
more,  and  I  will  go  one  better.  If  you  don't  work  for  me  you 
will  only  go  farther  and  fare  worse.  The  next  man  will  rob 
you,  Emanuel.    A  man  like  you  is  made  to  be  robbed.' 

'  I  am  never  dissatisfied  with  any  pay.  The  man  who  robs 
me  does  me  little  harm,  but  he  brings  punishment  upon  him- 
self to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.    Your  pay  is  as  good  ^. 
as  any  other  man's :  that  is,  good  enough.' 

'Better,  Emanuel;  because  there  is  no  one  else  in  the 
trade  who  understands  work  as  I  do.  I  tell  you  frankly  there 
is  no  finer  wood-carving  than  yours  to  be  got  in  these  days. 
You  are  an  artist — a  genuine  artist.' 

*  Perhaps.    But  I  am  going  away.* 

*  Wrong,  Emanuel — ^wrong.  If  you  knew  what  was  good 
for  you  there  would  be  no  more  wanderings ;  you  would  settle 
down  and  work  where  the  money  is.  If  you  would  work 
steadily  I  could  multiply  your  price  by  four  in  as  many 
months.  Think  of  it.  Think  of  it.  You  are  no  longer  young, 
Emanuel.  The  best  years  of  your  life  are  passing  away. 
Very  soon  the  skill  and  the  eye  will  fail  you.  Think.  A  little 
money  saved  for  your  old  age * 

'  No !  no !  Money  ?  I  want  no  money.  I  must  go  away. 
I  want  to  get  back  to  the  Desert.  Here  I  am  choked.  But 
for  two  or  three  persons  whom  I  am  loth  to  leave  I  should 
have  gone  before  this.' 

*  Who  are  the  two  or  three  persons  ? '  Mr.  Aldebert 
Angelo  sat  un  a  carved  oaken  stool,  while  Emanuel  stood 
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before  him,  carved  panel  in  hand,  like  a  schoolboy  before  liis 
master.  '  I  wouldn't  mind  laying  a  bet  that  your  friends  are 
next  door  to  paupers.    But  go  on,  Emanuel,  I  like  it.' 

*  One  of  them  is  the  man  whose  secret  you  disclosed,  to 
the  undoing  of  his  son  * — *  My  nephew,'  interposed  Mr.  Angelo, 
*  My  nephew,  the  Viscoiint  Selsey ' — *  The  father  is  a  wise 
man,  because  he  imderstands  the  simple  things.  He  knows 
that  money  and  position  have  nothing  to  do  with  Ufe.  Strange 
that  so  simple  a  thing  should  be  imderstood  by  so  few.  Our 
own  Essenes ;  some  of  the  Buddhists ;  some  of.  the  Christian 
monks  ;  here  and  there  a  Spinoza — here  and  there  a  Mendels- 
sohn.' Emanuel's  voice  dropped  when  he  talked  in  this 
abstract  and  unpractical  manner.  *He  laid  down  his  wealth 
and  station,  and  went  out  to  share  the  Common  Lot.  He  has 
been  a  sailor.  Now  he  is  a  Preacher.  He  preaches  through 
his  paper.  I  am  sorry  to  go  away  and  to  leave  that  man 
behind.    When  I  return  he  may  be  dead.' 

*  Humph !  There  is  one  pauper  for  you — a  fool  of  a  pauper, 
who  exchanged  a  coronet  for  rags.  Well,  Emanuel,  who  is 
the  second  man  ?  ' 

'  His  nephew  Harold.  I  travelled  once  with  him.  We 
travelled  together  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  He  is  a 
young  man  who  receives  and  understands.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
he  too  will  lay  down  the  burden  of  his  money.' 

*  He's  only  got  a  thousand  a  year  or  so.  That's  not  much 
to  carry,'  said  the  bric4-brac  dealer,  conscious  of  a  much 
heavier  burden.    '  Is  there  anybody  else  ? ' 

*  There  is  a  girl.' — *  Ah  I '  said  Mr,  Angelo.  *  A  girl  named 
Francesca.  Harold  loves  her,  and  will  marry  her  in  good 
time.    I  love  the  girl  las  well.' 

*  What  is  her  other  name  ? '  * 

'I  do  not  know.  To  me  a  person  has  but  one  name. 
She  belongs  to  the  People  by  descent :  to  the  Spanish  Jews, 
like  you.' 

*  Truly,  like  me.  And  so  you  like  that  girl  ?  Very  good. 
It  was  intended  that  you  should  like  her.  Well,  it  was  not 
to  talk  about  wood-carving  that  I  asked  you  to  call  upon  me 
this  morning.  Look  here,  Emanuel,  you  have  never  even 
asked  my  name.  Did  it  not  strike  you  as  rather  qurious  that 
I  should  suddenly  take  all  this  interest  in  you  ?  Why  did  I 
commission  you  to  carve  in  wood  for  me  ?  I  did  not  particu- 
larly want  any  wood-carving  done— not  that  I  mean  to  lose 
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not  want  to  take  a 


any  money  by  you—  and  my  brother  d 

lodger ;  he  does  not  need  to  let  lodgings,  yet  he  sent  you  to 

his  daughter.    Why  ? ' 

'I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  he  makes  a  little  profit  by 
taking  me.  I  suppose  you  make  a  little  profit  by  my  wood- 
carving.  It  is  the  way  of  our  People  to  make  profit  out  of 
everything.    What  need  to  inquire  ? '  ^ 

*  Well,  Emanuel,  the  truth  is  this :  When  you  appeared, 
bringing  that  letter  from  Hamburg,  I  was  at  that  moment 
talking  to  my  brother  about  your  wife.' 

*  That  oonoerns  me  not.  My  wife  is  dead.  I  have  no  wife.* 
'  Oh,  yes,  you  have  t    But  listen.    We  were  talking,  I 

say,  about  her  fortune.  It  was,  you  know,  a  most  enormous 
fortune.  Was — alas !  We  were  saying  that  it  was  a  thou- 
sand pities  that  such  a  splendid  inheritance  could  not  be  kept 
in  the  hands  of  the  family — your  family,  or  your  wife's  family 
— for  the  good  of  the  People — our  own  People.' 

'  Not  my  family.  Whether  her  money  is  kept  in  her  family 
concerns  me  not.' 

'  You  are  as  proud  as  Lucifer.  Your  wife's  family,  then, 
is  mine.  My  name — my  brother's  name— is  Albu.  We  are 
second  cousins  of  Isabel  Albu,  your  wife.  Now,  when  we  saw 
ou,  the  thought  came  into  my  head  that  you  might  perhaps 
e  the  means  of  keeping  this  fortune  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians.  I  did  not  know  how— perhaps  by 
reconciling  you  to  your  wife ;  but  indeed  I  did  not  know.' 

'  You  could  not  reconcile  me  to  my  wife.  You  might  bring 
my  wife,  submissive,  to  me.  But  I  do  not  think  you  would 
succeed,  unless  she  has  changed  indeed.' 

*  No.'  Mr.  Angelo  laughed.  '  There's  not  much  submis- 
sion in  that  quarter.  Well,  Emanuel,  you  see,  everybody's 
got  fond  of  you.  Nelly — now  Lady  Selsey — and  Clara,  and 
that  Francesca  girl,  they  all  swear  that  you  are  tbe  best  and 
the  wisest  man  in  the  world.  That's  because  you  don't  care 
for  money.  Girls,  when  they've  got  all  that  money  can  buy, 
never  do  care  for  money.  It's  a  thousand  pities,  for  their 
sakes,  that  you  can't  stay.  Now — as  for  the  fortune — I  do 
wonder  now  how  you'll  take  this  awful  news,  Emanuel.  The 
vast  great  fortune— millions  and  millions  1 — ^it's  gone — it's 
melted  away — ^it's  all  stolen.  A  scoundrel  banker  who  kept 
the  scrip  and  received  the  Bentes  has  forged  your  wife's 
name,  and  stolen  the  money,  and  lost  it  on  the  Bourse.' 
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'  Has  she  lont  her  I'ortuno  ?  It  is  lato  in  life  for.  her  to 
learn  the  lesson — for  some,  a  rude  lesson— that  we  are  aJl 
better  without  monev.' 

'  You  are  going  baok  to  the  Desert,  Emanuel,  I  think  yon 
said.  You  had  better  keep  that  kind  of  talk  till  yon  are  in 
the  Desert  where  there's  no  shops,  and,  I  believe,  no  monev 
to  be  maue  anyhow.  To  me  it's  sickening  foolishness.  Well 
—your  wife  has  lost  the  whole  of  her  money.  All  she's  got 
left  is  a  big  house  at  a  long  lease:  this  she  will  try  to  let; 
she  has  got  a  pile  of  furniture,  all  good,  and  some  very  good ; 
she  ban  her  jewels — fortunately  she's  fond  of  jewellery ;  she's 
got  diamonds  and  rubies — oh !  very  good  diamonds  and  rubies 
— I  don't  say  they're  not  good ;  she  has  h<)r  books,  and  she 
has  the  things  she  calls  pictures.  She  knows  as  much  of 
pictures  as  one  of  your  Arabs.  There  isn't  a  thing  in  the 
house  worth  a  ten-pound  note;  not  a  single  picture  nor  a 
piece  of  bric-d.-brac,  I  give  you  my  word,  that  I  would  so 
much  as  receive  inside  this  house.  I  should  be  ashamed  even 
to  offer  one  of  those  things  of  hers  to  any  of  my  friends. 
Why,  Emanuel,  you'd  say  that  I  should  feel  it  for  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  for  such  a  robbery.  It  would  be  worse, 
man  -worse  than  any  robbery,  because  they  would  say  my 
eye  was  gone — my  eye — my  flair ^  the  sixth  sense  of  an  art 
dealer.  But  the  diamonds  and  things  are  good,  I  admit,  and 
so  is  the  furniture.  I  believe  that  if  everything  could  be  sold 
at  no  more  than  a  reasonable  loss,  she  would  ^et  about  six 
thousand  pounds— six  thousand  pounds — out  of  her  fortune 
of  millions— six  thousand  pounds  and  a  few  hundreds  in  the 
bank.  Si^v  thousand  pounds — say  240/.  a  year,  and  that  for  a 
woman  who  has  been  spending  ten  thousand  a  year,  and 
might  have  spent,  had  she  chosen,  sixty  thousand  a  year.' 

*  It  is  a  change  for  her.  The  possession  of  money  gave 
her,  she  thought,  the  right  to  Authority.  Now  that  right  will 
disappear.' 

*  I  tell  you  this,  Emanuel,  not  because  I  expect  that  you 
will  grieve  over  the  loss,  but  because  you  are  concerned  in  a 
way  which  perhaps  you  have  forgotten.  A  man  like  you 
forgets  ever]^ing  that  has  money  in  it.  If  it  was  only  a  wise 
saymg  about  the  vanity  of  money,  you'd  remember  it.  Well, 
it's  this :  When  you  married,  about  two-and-twenty  years  ago, 
you  had  no  money.' 

*  None.    I  lived  by  writing  papers  and  by  giving  leotoreB 
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on  chemistry.  I  had  no  money  then,  or  before,  or  since — 1 
have  never  had  any  money.    I  thank  God  for  it.' 

*You  forget.  On  the  day  of  your  marriage  there  was 
placed  in  your  hands  a  document  called  a  Settlement.  Do 
you  remember  the  Settlement  ? ' 

'  No ;  I  remember  nothing  ribout  any  Settlement.* 

'This.  Your  bride,  being  then^of  age  and  capable  of 
doing  this,  settled  upon  you  for  life  an  income  of  fifty 
thousand  francs — or  2,000Z.  sterling.  It  was  her  gift,  and  a 
very  princely  gift,  too,  to  her  husband.  The  money  was 
ordered  to  be  paid  to  your  account  at  a  London  bank.' 

'  Stop ! '  cried  Emanuel,  quickly.  '  I  have  never  had  any 
money  at  all  from  my  wife,  not  one  farthing.' 

*  Don't  fly  out.  I  am  r^^ing  to  tell  you.  A  month  after 
the  wedding,  you  separated  from  your  wife.  You  saw  your 
wife  once  more,  a  year  after.  You  separated  from  her  agun. 
That  money  has  ever  since  been  paid  to  your  account  every 
quarter — 500/.  every  quarter — until  the  last  quarter-day,  when 
it  ceased,  because  the  fortune  was  all  gone.  Do  you  begin  to 
understand?'  ' 

'I  think  I  do.* 

*  Twenty  years.  Two  thousand  pounds  a  year — nothing 
touched.  You  have  now  lying  to  your  credit  forty  thousand 
pounds.  Not  less  than  forty  thousand  pounds.  You  are  a 
rich  man,  Emanuel — you  who  have  just  been  profanely  thank- 
ing the  God  of  Israel  that  He  has  given  you  no  money.  You 
are  a  rich  man.' 

Emanuel  put  un  his  hat.  *  I  shall  go/  he  said.  '  I  shall 
go  away  before  I  intended.  Mind !  I  will  never  touch  this 
money — I  will  not  have  it.  Let  her  have  it  back.  Take 
money  of  the  woman  who  refused  to  obey  her  husband? 
Never !    Let  her  have  it  back.'    He  turned  to  go. 

'  Stop,  stop !  my  good  friend,'  cried  Aldebert.  *  Do  you 
mean  it  ?    Do  you  really  mean  it  ?  * 

*  What  else  can  1  mean  ? ' 

*Well,  then,  Emanuel,  if  you  really  mean  that  you  are 
going  to  give  back  all  this  money  to  your  wife,  it  isn't  enough 
to  say  so  and  to  go  off.  If  you  do  that,  she  will  never  be  able 
to  get  it,  nor  will  you  be  able  to  part  with  it.  Will  you  trust 
me  to  arrange  it  for  you  ?  I^m  what  I  know  of  your  wife, 
she  is  quite  as  capable  of  refusing  to  take  your  mone^  as  you 
are  of  takittg  hers.' 
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'Arrange  it  as  you  will.    She  is  your  cousin.' 

*  Very  good.  I  thought  you  would  say  this.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  deed  for  you  to  sign.  You  will  hand  over  the  whole 
of  this  money  to  me  in  trust — in  trust,  mind — the  interest 
upon  it,  amounting  to  about  twelve  hundred  pounds,  to  be 
paid  to  Isabel  Elveda,  your  wife,  during  her  lifetime,  and  to 
her  heirs  after  her  death.    Will  that  suit  your  views  ? ' 

*  I  have  no  views.* 

*  Then  here  is  the  deed  ready  for  your  signature.  As  yon 
despise  money,  you  can't  do  better  than  punish  your  rebeUious 
wife  by  giving  hrr  all  you  have.' 

Emanuel  signed  without  even  reading  the  paper.  The 
assistant,  or  clerk,  witnessed.. 

Thank  you.  And  now,  Emanuel,  you  can  get  off  for  the 
Desert  as  soon  as  you  like,  though  I  believe  that  Clara  wants 
a  word  or  two  with  you  first.  And  you  really  do  find  yourself 
more  comfortable  in  a  country  where  therd^  no  money  and  no 
means  of  making  any  ?  Wondei^Pul  t  If  it  wasn't  for  your 
face  and  your  ways,  Emanuel,  I  couldn't  believe  that  you 
belong  to  the  People.  About  vour  wife  again.  I  shall  not  tell 
her,  unless  I  am  obliged  to,  that  the  money  comes  from  you. 
I  shall  say  it  is  saved  from  the  wreck.' 

*■  As  you  please.  I  am  not  concerned  about  the  money  at  all.' 
*■  Some  men  would  like  the  credit  of  giving  up  such  a  lot. 
"lou  don't  ;?eem  even  to  care  whether  she  knows  that  you  have 
done  it  or  lot.' 

*  There  is  no  credit  in  it  at  all.' 

*  Eman  jel,  you  are  going  away — for  how  long  ^ou  don't 
know.  It  zs  twenty-one  years  since  you  saw  your  wife.  Per- 
haps— I  don't  know — she  doesn't  look  that  way  inclined,  I 
must  say — perhaps  she  may  have  softened.  Perhaps  vou  may 
never  again  have  the  chance.  See  her  once  more.  If  she  will 
consent  to  see  you,  call  upon  her.  Let  me  arrange  this  as  well 
for  you.' 

Emanuel  received  the  suggestion  in  silence. 
Then  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  shop,  showing 
nnphilosophical  signs  of  mental  agitation. 

*  Why  should  I  lee  her  ?  '  he  asked  presently.  *  What 
good  would  it  do  f  oi  me  to  see  her  ?  ' 

*■  She  may  tell  you  somethipg  unexpected,'  Mr.  Angelo 
replied,  thinking  of  the  daughter.  'Come,  Emanuel,  I  am 
Qura  you  will  hear  something  unexpeoted/ 
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<  Why  should  I  not  see  her?  he  asked,  disregirding  the 
ohanoe  of  the  Unexpected,  which,  as  we  ImoWi  uways  does 
happen,  whether  we  regard  it  or  not. 

'Why  not? '  echoed  Aldebert. 

The  time  has  gone  b^  whan  the  thought  of  her  beauty 
moved  me  till  I  became  f%mt  a'/id  sick.  I  no  longer  lie  awake 
with  a  yearning  after  my  lost  wife5  She  could  not  move  me 
now.  Yet — no,  the  old  passion  is  dead.  I  will  see  her  if  she 
likes.  Leave  it  with  her.  Tell  her  from  me  that  I  am  un- 
changed, but  that  I  feel  no  bitterness  towards  her.  If  she 
would  like  to  see  me  once  more  before  I  go  away — I  think  it 
may  be  the  last  chance — for  even  in  the  Desert,  where  I  shall 
mostly  dwell,  many  accidents  may  happen.  I  will  not  ask  to 
see  her.    But  if  she  wishes — if  she  consents ' 

His  face  showed  that  the  time  of  emotion  was  not  gone 
b^.  He  remembered  the  past.  He  turned  and  left  the  house 
without  another  word. 

'  A  Dreamer  f '  Mr.  Aldebert  Angelo  looked  after  him.  '  A 
Dreamer  of  foolish  Dreams  1  And  yet  one  likes  it.  There's 
a  novelty  in  meeting  with  a  man  who  doesn't  wa7Yt  money.' 
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Mb.  Angblo  took  the  necessary  steps  without  dolay,  transferred 
the  accumulations  to  his  own  account,  and  gave  instructions 
to  his  broker  for  the  investment  in  his  own  nime  as  trustee. 
That  business  accomplished,  he  made  his  way  to  Oromwell 
Boad,  and  called  upon  his  cousin. 

She  received  him  in  her  study,  where  she  was  sitting,  as 
usual,  over  her  papers.  But  her  pen  in  those  days  was  idle, 
and  her  thoughts  were  elsewhere.  We  must  forgive  a  little 
temporary  distraction  to  a  woman  who  has  lost  such  an 
amazing  quantity  of  money. 

*  You  come  to  bring  me  more- bad  news,  cousin  ? '  she  said, 

g'ving  him  her  hand.  *  I  received  your  letter  from  Paris.' 
er  manner  was  unchanged,  but  her  face  was  pale  and  set. 
The  two  secretaries  had  disappeared.  And  alreac^  the  pile  of 
letters  was  greatly  diminishecl,  because  the  news,  imperfect 
and  garbled,  had  oeen  published  in  the  Paris  papers  first,  and 
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'  Forgive  me.  It  is  best  that  you  should  know.  Besides 
-but  I  will  first  speak  of  other  business.  I  left  your 
afifairSi  I  said,  in  good  and  trustworthy  hands.  They 
seemed,  at  first,  in  a  deplorable  condition  indeed.  I  have 
now,  however,  ascertained  that  out  of  the  wreck  will  be 
saved  or  recovered  a  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds ' 

'Fort^  thousand  pounds  1  €t  does  not  seem  much  out 
of  two  millions  and  a  half.    But  I  am  thankful  for  anything.' 

*  It  is  not  much  out  of  so  much.  Still  a  sum  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  would  be  called  by  most  people  a  pretty 
little  fortune.  Twenty  years  ago  I  should  have  smiled  in- 
credulously had  anyone  told  me  that  I  should,  at  any  time, 
be  worth  forty  thousand  pounds.  In  fact,  you  will  still  be 
comfortably  ofif,  only  without  the  feeling  of  great  power 
which  your  lifelong  possession  of  wealth  unbounded  must 
have  given  you.  It  must  be,'  he  continued,  shaking  his 
head  and  growing  poetical  over  a  misfortune  which  engaged 
his  deepest  sympathies,  'like  laying  down  the  crown  and 
sceptre.  What  a  Queen  !  To  possess  those  millions  t  it  was 
enormous.  It  was  almost  beyond  the  wildest  ambition.  Yes,  few 
Queens  have  so  much  power  as  you  with  your  millions  !  If  you 
only  knew  the  admiration  with  which  I  first  approached  you 
on  that  occasion,  when  I  dared  to  call  you  cousin — the  admira- 
tion, the  pride,  the  envy  I  As  for  us  whom  the  world  calls 
fortunate,  we  creep  along,  we  creep  slowly  along.  If  we  die 
worth  a  quarter  of  a  milUon,  men  will  call  us  happy.  But 
you — you  with  millions — always  growing,  and  growing  at 
the  rate  of  seventy  thousand  a  year  at  least,  because  you 
couldnH  spend  it.  Oh,  it  is  dreadful — it  maddens  a  man — 
only  to  think  c  f  such  a  loss  t  Why,  your  daughter  in  thirty 
years'  time  would  have  been  worth  five  millions  at  least ;  and 
in  fifty  years'  time  ten  millions,  and  if  it  could  be  kept  to- 
gether for  a  hundred  years  your  grandchildren  would  have 
a  lump  fortune  of  fifty  millions — fifty  millions — fifty  millions 
sterling ! ! !  Oh  !  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head.  I  think  of 
it  perpetually.  Day  and  night  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head. 
What  a  misfortune  I  Millions,  and  all  gone  i  And  all  gone ! 
Cousin,  I  wonder — I  really  wonder — at  your  fortitude.  Some 
women  would  have  broken  down  utterly  under  such  a  blow  ; 
I  myself  under  such  a  misfortune  shoidd  have  gone  mad,  or 
I  should  have  taken  to  jn^  bed  and  died.  But  you — ^you  are 
of  granite— you  shed  up  teaw— you  do  not  rail  at  fortune— 
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you  sit  calmly  as  if  it  were  nothing  worse  than  the  smash  of 
a  favourite  oup.    Such  fortitude  id  beyond  me.' 

'  I  am  not  quite  so  brave  as  you  imagine.  But  I  try  not 
to  think  too  much  of  the  loss.  It  relieves  me  inexpressibly, 
for  instance,  to  learn  that  you  have  saved  so  much  for  me. 
And  I  need  not  say,  cousin,  that  I  am  deeply  gi*ateful,  and 
that  I  regret  verv  much  the  cold  reception  which  I  gave  to 
your  brother  and  to  you.' 

'That  is  nothing  —  nothing.  Blood  is  thicker  than 
water,  cousin  Isabel.  It  has  been  a  happiness  to  be  of  use 
to  you.  Besides,  we  are  proud  of  you  apart  from  your  for- 
tune. You  are  a  leader,  whether  we  like  your  Cause  or  not. 
You  are  a  great  lady — always  a  great  lady,  whether  you  have 
lost  your  fortune  or  not.  I  am  what  I  am — a  dealer — a  rich 
dealer.  I  know  a  lady  when  I  see  one.  You  can't  make  a 
lady  by  giving  her  money.  She  has  got  to  be  a  lady  from 
the  beginning.  There's  a  difference,  for  instance,  between 
my  daughter  and  yours.  They  both  learn  the  same  things ; 
but  they  began  differently,  and  they  think  differently.  Clara 
grew  up  in  the  rooms  over  the  shop.  Enough  1  You  under- 
stand me,  cousin  Isabel.  We  do  not  now,  any  more  than  we 
did  before  you  lost  your  money,  wish  to  intrude  upon  you. 
But  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  at  all  to  you,  command 
me.' 

Madame  Elveda  held  out  her  hand.  *  You  are  a  good 
man,  cousin.*  The  tears  appeared  in  her  eyes.  '  You,  and 
my  daughter  together,  almost  make  me  regret  that  I  came  out 
from  the  People  and  drove  away  my  husband.  But,  if  it  were 
all  to  come  over  again'— she  setner  face  hard  again' — 'I 
would  do  it  all  over  again.  Remember  that.  I  would  do  it 
again.' 

*  That,'  said  Mr.  Angelo,  '  is  none  of  my  business.  Per- 
haps, if  Emanuel  Elveda  had  gone  on  living  at  home,  the 
money  would  have  been  lost  just  the  same.  He  would  liave 
dropped  it  into  the  ocean,  I  dare  sa^,  on  principle,  and  then 
you'd  be  tramping  about  the  world  with  him.  A  dreamer,  a 
dreamer  I  But  we  like  to  have  a  dreamer  among  us  some- 
times ;  it  can't  be  said,  when  Emanuel  is  about,  that  we  all 
think  of  nothing  but  money.  Now,  let  me  go  on.  You  want 
to  let  this  house.    I  have  found  you  a  tenant.'  • 

*  So  soon  ? ' 

*  So  soon.     Yes.     Things  have  happened  opportunely. 
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The  tenant  I  propose  to  you  is  the  yonnpf  Viscount  Selsoy— 
my  nephew  by  marriage.'  Mr.  Angclo  triud  his  best  not  to 
show  pride  in  the  connection ;  but  the  thing  was  too  strong 
for  him ;  he  swelled  visibly  as  he  spoke.  *  My  nephew  by 
marriage,'  he  repeated.  '  Son  of  the  Earl  of  llayling,  who 
was  lost,  and  is  found.  Lord  Selsey  married  my  niece,  Pre- 
ciada  Albu,  daughter  of  my  brother,  who  came  here  with  me 
— Sydney  Bernard,  you  know — came  with  me,  and  said  rude 
things.  Tl*cy  are  to  be  allowed  five  thousand  a  year,  with  a 
certain  sum  paid  to  their  account  for  starting.  As  their  advi- 
ser, I  will  take  this  house  for  them,  and  buy  all  the  contents 
as  they  stand— furniture,  books,  plate,  bric-a-brac — but ' — 
be  looKed  round  and  shuddered — '  not  the  pictures.  I  cannot 
conscientiously  buy  the  pictures  for  them.' 

*  What  should  I  do  with  the  pictures  ? ' 

'  Stack  them  carefully  out  in  the  back  garden,  and  then 
put  a  lucifer  match  to  the  lowest,'  replied  the  dealer.  '  That 
is  the  kindest  thing  you  can  do  to  the  pictures.  '  Believe  me, 
I  would  buy  them  for  this  young  couple  if  I  could.  Your 
books  may  be  the  greatest  rubbish  in  the  world.  I  buy  them 
all  the  same.  But  not  the  pictures.  And,  of  course,  what- 
ever you  like  to  keep ' 

*•  They  would  take  everything  in  the  house  as  it  stands  ? ' 
Madame  Elveda  leaned  ner  head  upon  her  hand.  '  That 
seems  simple.  L .  for  me,  I  never  have  any  sentiment  about 
furniture  and  such  things.  I  shall  be  able  to  get  more  fitting 
furniture  for  narrower  quarters.  Nothing  here  seems  to 
belong  to  me,  any  more  than  if  I  was  in  an  hotel.    I  suppose 

if  one  hf.o  grown  up  in  a  house,  with  friends  and  cousins * 

Here  she  stopped.  '  When  one  buys  everything  one  wants, 
and  as  fast  as  one  wants  it,  there  is  no  sentiment  possible 
about  personal  possessions.  That  is,  I  suppose,  one  disad- 
vantage about  being  rich.  One  cares  nothing  at  all  about 
possessions  and  belongings.' 

'  Ah  1  when  a  man's  got  to  calculate  before  he  buys,  he 
values  things.  I  sometimes  think,'  Aldebert  continued,  with 
a  touch  of  sentiment, '  that  it  must  be  a  happier  time  when 
one  is  getting  rich — growing  bigger  and  stronger — than  when 
one  is  rich,  and  all  the  work  is  over.  For*  me,  I  shall  never 
stop  working.  Well,  not  to  worry  you  with  details,  which 
you  can  have  later,  you  may  reckon  on  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hundred  pounds  a  year.    If  you  will  permit  me,  I 
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will  act  as  your  a^ont,  invest  the  money  for  you,  and  pay 
your  dividends  into  the  bank  for  vou.' 

*  I  shall  be  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  do  so 
much  for  me,  cousin.' 

'  It  is  not  grea  t  wealth,  but  it  is  enough.  You  will  con- 
tinue to  live  much  as  you  have  been  living,  but  in  smaller 
quarters.  However  rich  one  is,  it  is  not  possible  to  eat  and 
drink  more  than  a  certain  quantity.  I've  sometimes  thought 
it  a  hardship,  but  I  don't  know.  And  that,  cousin,  is  aU  I 
have  to  report.'  Mr.  Angelo  put  up  his  notes,  and  took  off 
his  pince-nez. 

'Before  you  go,  cousin,'  said  Madame  Elveda,  'I  must 
try  to  express  my  gratitude  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  me. 
You  were  right  when  you  told  me  that,  of  all  my  friends,  I 
should  not  find  one  in  time  of  trouble,  who  could  help  me. 
There  is  only  one,  I  believe,  who  would  go  out  of  his  way  to 
help  me.  And  that  man  knows  nothing  at  all  about  business. 
A  woman  who  ^Uts  berself  off  from  her  own  people  and  her 
early  friends,  and  those  who  should  advise  her,  becomes 
necessarily  more  or  less  a  lonely  woman.  I  have  been  so 
much  occupied  with  my  work,  and  I  have  so  many  acquaint- 
ances, that  I  have  only  felt  the  isolation  of  my  life  during  the 
last  few  days,  when  it  seemed  as  if  I  might  actually  become  a 
friendless  pauper.  But  you,  whom  I  hardly  treated  with 
common  civility,  you  came  most  generously  to  my  assistance. 
How  shall  I  thank  you  ? ' 

*  No  ^hanks  are  needed,  cousin.  You  are  still,  though  you 
cast  us  off,  l.3longing  to  us.  We  of  the  People  stand  by  each 
other.  We  must.  It  is  the  one  lesson  that  we  have  learned 
during  all  the  years  of  persecution.     We  must.' 

He  rose,  pushing  back  his  chair.  '  You  are  good  enough 
to  say  that  you  are  pleased  with  my  small  services.  May  I 
ask  a  favour — I  do  not  say  in  return — but  a  favour  ? ' 

'  Surely,  my  cousin.     What  can  I  do  ?  ' 

*  You  have  been  so  kind  as  to  admit  my  daughter  to  your 
house.  This  time  I  ask  a  favour  for  my  niece.  She  is,  you 
know.  Lady  Selsey,  and  it's  a  tremendous  honour  to  have 
such  a  connection.  But  Lord  Selsey  is  young  and  inex- 
perienced :  he  was  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  his  rank ;  he 
knows  nothing  of  society  ;  they  are  to  come  here  and  to  Uve 
qnietly  till  they  do  know  something.  The  only  lady  that 
Nelly — that's  my  niece,  we  call  her  Nelly  though  her  name 
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ifl  Preoiada :  you  know  our  ways — the  only  lady  that  Nelly 
knows  is  her  cousin,  my  daughter  Clara,  and  your  daughter. 
When  they  have  been  settled  a  bit  and  the  boy  has  learned  a 
little — ho '11  never  learn  much — how  a  gentleman  ought  to 
look  and  talk,  if  you  would  call  upon  my  niece  it  would  be  a 
kindness  and  a  favour.'  < 

'  If  that  is  all — with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  but  remember, 
I  am  quite  a  poor  woman  now,  and,  therefore,  powerless.' 

'Don't  tell  'em  how  much  you've  lost.  Don't  tell  *em 
how  much  you've  kept.  The  papers  don't  know :  the  para- 
graphs showed  that.  Then  you'll  keep  some  of  your  power. 
Money  is  power,  isn't  it  ? ' 

Then  be  put  up  his  note-book  and  took  his  hat. 

*  I  must  say  one  word  abouii  your  husband.  I  know  you 
do  not  want  to  hear  about  him,  yet  it  is  only  for  a  moment. 
After  that,  if  you  please,  you  shall  never  hear  another  word 
from  me  about  hifn.' 

'On  that  condition,  then.  Besides,  I  can  refuse  you 
nothing,  after  what  you  have  done  for  me.' 

*  You  never  quarrelled — of  course  not.  People  like  you 
don't  quarrel.  You  separated.  But  you  cannot  fail  to  respect 
this  dreamer  of  dreams.' 

'  There  is  no  man  in  the  world  whom  I  respect  so  much 
as  Emanuel  Elveda* 

'  He  is  going  away  again  immediately.  He  is  one  of  those 
who  cannot  stav  in  the  same  place  long.  He  must  wander. 
He  will  not  make  any  money  :  he  despises  money ;  he  sells 
his  carving  for  anything  that  offers.  Says  that  it  hurts  him 
little  to  be  robbed,  but  that  it  hurts  the  robber  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation — that's  the  dreamy  way  he  talks,  as  if 
the  robber  would  feel  it.  Most  of  all  he  likds  wandering  in 
the  Deseiii  with  the  Arabs.  There  he  neei  do  no  work,  and 
can  dream  away  the  days.' 

'  Well  ? ' 

'  See  him  once  more,  before  he  goes.  It  may  be  the  la^t 
chance  of  meeting  before  he  dies.' 

Madame  Elveda  received  thoi  proposition  in  the  same  way 
as  Emanuel.    That  is  to  say,  she  made  no  reply  for  a  while. 

*  Did  he  himself  propose  this  meeting  ? '  she  asked  presently. 

*  No ;  I  proposed  it.  The  proposal  agitated  him.  But  he 
consented  to  my  mentioning  the  thing.  He  leaves  it  entirely 
in  your  hands.* 
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'  I  am  twenty  years  older  than  when  last  we  parted/  she 
said  sadly.  '  Had  ^ou  asked  me  twenty  years  ago,  the  mere 
chance  of  seeing  him  again  would  have  filled  me  with  rapture 
and  with. fear.  I  should  have  feared  lest  I  should  give  way  to 
him.  I  should  have  rejoiced  at  the  chance  of  giving  way  to 
him.  Now  the  old  passion  and  the  old  emotions  are  gone. 
Yes ;  they  are  dead  in  me.  I  can  only  see  in  my  hushand  the 
Man  who  would  suhdue  the  Woman.  Let  him  come.  Tell 
]i)manuel  from  me  that  I  should  like  to  see  him  and  to  talk 
to  him — if  he  wishes — once  more  hefore  he  goes.* 

'  Clara,'  said  her  father  that  evening, '  I've  done  a  good 
stroke  for  your  friend  and  cousin  Francesca  this  day.  I've 
^'ot  forty  thousand  pounds  for  her,  or  for  h^t  mother— and  it's 
in  my  hands,  not  to  he  wasted  and  thrown  away.  That's  a 
good  thing  done.  And  I've  made  Emanuel  and  !VIadame 
promise  to  meet  each  other.  They  are  hoth  as  proud  as  the 
Devil,  and  neither  will  give  way.  Still — well— we've  done 
what  we  can.  Now,  look  here,  Clara*  Emanuel  is  going 
away,  and  if  you  don't  hurry  up  he'll  go  away  without  find- 
ing out  that  he's  got  a  daughter.' 

*  Oh !     But  he  must  not  f  he  must  not  I ' 

*  Now  you  see  the  result  of  your  precious  plan.  You,  who 
thought  yourself  so  clever!  What  I  wanted  was  to  bring 
them  together— I  said,  at  a  little  dinner  in  a  private  room. 
To  be  sure,  Emanuel  would  just  as  soon  bo  set  down  to  a 
plate  of  whelks  as  to  a  dish  of  turtle  soup,  but  I  suppose  one 
can't  order  whelks  at  the  Caf6  Boyal.  I  should  have  Hdio, 
when  I'd  got  them  together,  comfortable,  "Francesca,"  I 
would  have  said,  "  here's  your  pa — long-lost  and  supposed  to 
be  dead."  Not  you — that's  too  simple  for  you.  They  must 
get  to  know  each  other,  then  they'd  get  to  love  each  other. 
1'ben  they'd  suddenly  find  out  the  truth.  You  made  quite  a 
little  play  about  it.  "What!  Your  name  is  Elveda? 
Klveda  ?  Heavens !  So  is  mine !  "  Veiy  pretty  it  was. 
Only  the  little  play  hasn't  come  oflf.' 

*Who  could  possibly  guess,*  asked  the  unsuccessful 
dramatist, '  that  two  people  would  be  together  all  this  time 
and  actually  not  be  curious  enough  to  know  each  other's 
name  ? ' 

'  What  will  you  do  next,  then  ?  * 

*  Well,  father,  if  my  plan  won't  do,  I  must  try  yours,* 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

LOVE  DEAD  AND  BURIED  "^ 

Poets  have  spoken  of  the  regrets,  the  longings,  the  yearnings 
provoked  by  seeing  after  long  years  places,  thmgs,  and  persons 
once  famiUar  and  dear.  We  all  revisit  Yarf  ow  when  we  grow 
old.  Every  old  man  lives  in  a  burial  ground  growing  every 
year  larger  and  larger,  filled  with  dead  thoughts  and  dead 
friends.  The  monuments  stand  around  sacred  to  their  memo- 
ries :  lying  monuments  some,  because  their  memories  are  not 
sacred,  and  one  would  fain  forget  them  if  that  were  possible. 
To  stand  before  such  a  tomb  and  to  remember  what  that  once 
was  which  is  now  buried  there  is  s'jrely  the  most  mournful 
thing  that  life  has  to  give.  Better  close  one's  eyes  to  the 
monuments  and  pass  on,  forgetting  that  they  stand  around. 
Before  such  a  tomb  Emanuel  and  his  wife  were  to  stand. 
The  thing  within  it  was  dead — they  had  killed  it.  They  were 
going  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  then  to  part 
again — perhaps  to  see  each  other  no  more  till,  in  another 
world,  the  relation  of  woman  to  man  would  be  established 
once  for  all,  without  u.ny  possible  chance  of  misunderstanding. 

•  Is  it  well  with  the  Master  ?  • 

Melkah  rose  from  her  comer  on  the  stairs  where  she  sat 
half  the  day,  a  bundle  of  shawls  and  wraps.  She  looked  up 
wiien  Emanuel  entered  the  hall;  she  rose  and  stood  with 
some  difficulty,  for  her  joints  were  rusty  with  age.  She  [^  ^ew 
back  the  shawl  that  covered  her  head  and  made  a  veil. 

*  I  knew  you  would  come  back  once  more  before  you  died.* 
Emanuel  started.    *  Everything  is  the  same — not  the  same 

house,  I  suppose,  but  like  it.  The  hall,  and  the  stairs,  and 
Melkah — Melkah.     You  must  be  very  old,  Melkah  ? ' 

*I  am  ninety  and  more.  Sometimes  I  think  I  am  for- 
gjDtten.  Who  should  remember  a  silly  old  woman  like  me  ? 
You  will  find  Madame  upstairs.  She  is  waiting  for  you — ^just 
as  she  waited  for  you  twenty  years  ago.  Be  gentle  with  her, 
Master.' 

Emanuel  passed  up  the  stairs.  Melkah  sank  back  into 
her  comer  and  covered  her  head  again,  and  so  sat  huddled  ap. 

Emanuel  opened  the  door  of  the  drawing-room.    Yes.    It 
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was  exactly  as  if  the  twenty  years  of  separation  had  dis- 
appeared. It  was  not  the  same  room,  but  it  looked  the  same. 
Moreover,  to  his  eyes,  ignorant  of  Esthetic,  the  fomiture 
appeared  to  he  the  same.  And  at  the  end  of  the  room  his 
wife  sat  waiting  for  him  as  she  had  waited  for  him  twenty 
years  ago.  Ad  she  was  dressed  then,  so  she  was  dressed  now, 
in  the  stately  crimson  velvet  that  she  loved,  with  jewels  romid 
her  neck  and  arms.  As  she  walked  down  the  room  to  meet 
him  then,  so  she  walked  down  the  room  to  meet  him  now. 
As  she  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  room  then,  so  she  stopped 
now.  She  gave  him  her  hand,  but  he  gently  refused  it.  *  We 
are  either  husband  and  wife,'  he  said, '  or  we  are  strangers 
who  have  a  common  sorrow.' 

*  If  we  have  a  common  sorrow  we  are  not  strangers.  But — 
as  you  will.  Let  us  talk  as  strangers  if  you  please,  or,  rather, 
as  old  acquaintances.' 

'  Nay.  Let  us  talk  as  the  dead  talk  who  have  a  common 
past  to  remember.    We  have  a  common  past,  Isabel.' 

He  took  a  chair,  as  he  had  done  twenty  years  before,  and 
placed  it  for  her.  Then  he  placed  another  for  himself.  They 
sat  facing  opposite  ways,  but  side  by  side,  just  as  they  had 
done  twenty  years  before. 

'  I  heard  4ihat  you  were  in  London,*  the  dead  wife  began, 
*  from  one  Aldebert  Angelo,  who  is,  as  perhaps  you  know,  a 
second  or  third  cousin  of  mine.  I  thought  that  you  must  be 
dead,  because  I  heard  nothing  about  your  \(  ork,  and  I  thought 
you  would  do  great  things.  It  appears  that  you  have  aban- 
doned science.  Mr.  Angelo  tells  me  that  you  are  poor — that 
you  work  with  your  hands.    Is  that  necessary,  Emanuel  ? ' 

'  A  man  must  Uve,'  tiie  dead  husband  Teplied.  *I  do  as 
much  work  as  is  required  to  keep  me.  I  wander  about  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Since  we  parted,  Isabel,  I  have  wandered 
on  foot  all  round  the  Mediterranean.  Once  I  saw  you — it  was 
in  a  street  of  Tunis.  You  were  in  a  shop,  buying  things.  I 
have  never  ceased  to  think  of  you — there  wa;.  a  time  when  I 
was  drawn  as  by  ropes  towards  you.  I  was  t>)mpted,  for  your 
sake,  to  trample  on  the  Law  and  to  make  lovself  the  most 
tkfitBk  of  men — one  who  sells  his  birthright  of  pre-eminence 
for  %  woman  s  kiss.  Therefore  I  hastened  to  get  as  far  from 
you  as  I  could.  I  can  now  look  back  to  the  death  of  my 
short-lived  wife  with  the  tender  memory  of  her  beauty  and 
her  virtue  and  her  sweetness.    Her  rebellion  I  have  forgotten. 
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It  is  bat  a  month  that  I  have  to  remember,  but  that  short 
month  has  filled  all  my  life.' 

'  As  for  me,  Emanuel,  when  you  died  I  suffered — ^I  may 
now  confess — ^more  pain  than  I  uiought  I  could  feel  for  any 
man.  There  was  not  a  day  for  months  literwards,  when,  if 
you  had  suddenly  presented  yourself,  I  should  not  have  been 
ready  to  fisdl  at  yonr  feet  and  offA  obedience  and  submission.* 
In  her  face,  in  her  eyes,  had  he  looked  there,  was  again  the 
same  look  of  submission.  '  FortunateW,*  she  went  on,  more 
coldly, '  you  did  not  appear.  You  are,  I  need  hardly  ask,  still 
of  the  same  mind  as  regards  the  position  of  women  ?  * 

'  I  remain  still  of  the  same  mmd,  Isabel — that  is  to  say,  I 
remain  in  harmony  with  the  Laws  of  God — and  the  Laws  of 
Nature,  which  are  the  Laws  of  God.  You  are  still,  perhaps, 
a  rebel  against  both.' 

'  If  you  please ;  call  it  what  yon  like.  For  twenty  years  I 
have  striven  to  uphold  the  equality  of  woman.  Oh  t  I  know 
all  that  you  would  say.  I  have  against  me  the  united  forces 
of  religion,  tradition,  prejudice,  an^  brutality.  If  such  men 
as  Emanuel  Elveda  will  not  allow  my  contention,  what  am  I 
to  expect  of  the  ignorant  mass  ?  I  have  succeeded,  howbver, 
so  fiff  that  the  world  has  learned  the  actual  condition  of 
women  in  Europe,  at  least.  I  have  shown  what  the  enforced 
submission  of  women  has  led  to,  over  this  civilised  continent. 
And  I  have  gathered  round  me  a  band  of  women  devoted  to 
ih%  cause  of  their  own  enfranchisement.'  , 

'  Was  this  all  you  had  to  say  to  me,  Isabel  ?  For  we 
waste  the  time.  I  know  what  you  have  done.  I  have  seen 
your  book  translated  into  German,  IVench,  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Bussian.  It  is  everywhere — and  though  I  never  read 
pap«>Ts,  I  have  heard  your  name  and  your  work  discussed  on 
steamers  and  in  i  ilwa^  carriages.  Therefore  I  said  to  myself, 
'*  Isabel  remains  rebellious."  ' 

'  I  wanted  to  see  you,  Emanuel,  partly  out  of  curiosity  and 
partly  because  I  had  something  to  tell  you.  Out  of  curiosity, . 
necause  I  wished  to  see  the  face  that  could  once  move  me  so 
deeply.  It  is  changed,  Emanuel.  Some  of  the  sunshine  has 
gone  out  of  your  face  :  I  think  your  eyes  could  no  longer  flash 
suddenly  with  hope  as  they  used  to  do  when  you  had  a  dream 
more  brilliant  than  usual.  Oh,  Emanuel !  you  were  a  dreamer 
of  Dreams  and  a  seer  of  Visions.  There  was  never  such  a 
man  ai  yourself ;  Jacob's  Ladder  was  always  before  your  eyes 
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'vith  angels  running  up  to  Heaven.  You  "vvere  always  your- 
self half-way  up  that  ladder ;  with  ^our  science  you  would 
create  a  new  world  for  mankind,  with  your  preaching  you 
would  create  a  new  man  for  the  new  world.  When  you 
left  me,  Emanuel,  it  was  as  if  the  colour  and  the  sunshine 
were  taken  out  of  life.  You  had  ideas  as  well  as  dreams. 
Pity  that  your  ideas  and  your  dreams  should  he  all  thrown 
away.' 

'  Perhaps  they  are  not  all  thrown  away.  There  are  other 
ways  of  preserving  thought  besides  the  writing  of  books — 
better  ways,  some  of  them.  Perhaps,  too,  a  man  may  do 
better  for  the  world  if  he  leaves  it  his  still  imperfect  thought^) 
unexpressed.  He  may  be  permitted  to  take  them  into  his 
next  existence:  most  likely  they  are  but  the  reflection  of 
passing  events.  What  we  call  thoughts  are  generally  no- 
thing but  a  bald  translation  into  words  of  things  that  we  have 
seen.* 

*  Dreamer  still !  As  for  me,  I  live  for  this  world.  What 
the  next  may  be,  I  neither  know  nor  will  I  guess.  Well, 
Emanuel,  we  have  met  again.  Perhaps  it  was  not  wise.  Yet 
there  has  been  a  past  for  both  of  us.  I,  for  one,  was  curious 
to  learn  if  I  could  look  on  your  face  and  hear  your  voice  with- 
out being  stirred  5n  the  old  way.  I  am  satisfied  on  that  point. 
We  are  dead  to  each  other — or  to  ourselves.  Yet  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  your  face  again,  Emanuel.  It  recalls  the  past,  or  some 
of  it,  and  it  brings  no  bitterness — even — now — no  regrets.  I 
wonder  that  there  should  have  been  a  time  when  I  could  not 
look  upon  your  face  without  a  yearning  of  the  heart.' 

*■  I  do  not  wonder — thinking  of  the  past.  But  you  killed 
the  very  instinct  of  love  when  you  rebelled  against  the  Law. 
Still;  you  have  a  memory,  Isabel.  It  should  have  kept  you 
out  of  many  extravagances  which  those  womer  commit  who 
know  not  love.  Your  curiosity  is  satisfied,'  he  added,  with 
the  least  touch  of  annoyance — no  one,  not  even  a  Philosopher, 
likes  being  the  subject  of  curiosity.  '  Let  us  now  go  on  to 
what  you  wished  to  say.' 

<  When  we  were  married,  Emanuel,  I  was  rich.' 

'  So  I  understood.* 

'  I  am  rich  no  longer.  All  mv  money  has  been  stolen  and 
dissipated.  I  have  now  only  a  few  thousands  left  of  all  my 
great  inheritance.' 

]Qmanael  bowed  his  hei^l— a  gesture  which  may  mean 
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anything  you  please,  but  it  always  means  that  the  speaker  is 
followed  and  understood,  so  far. 

*  The  settlement  that  was  made  upon  you  at  our  marriage — 
it  was  an  annuity — can  no  longer  be  paid,  Emanuel.* 

'  I  know  nothing,'  he  said  coldly,  '  about  any  settlement.* 

*  Therefore,  I  propose,  if  yoif  will  consent,  to  divide  what 
has  been  saved  out  of  the  wreck — it  will  be  something  over 
forty  thousand  pounds — into  two  portions,  of  which  you  shall 
take  one  half,  and  leave  me  the  other  half.' 

'  What  ? '  he  started  into  life.  *  Take  your  money  from 
you  ?  Divide  with  you  ?  Are  you  mad  ?  Can  you  think  for 
a  moment  that  I  could  do  this  thing  ?  What  do  I  know  about 
your  settlement  ?  I  have  never  taken  anything  from  you  when 
you  were  rich — do  you  imagine  that  I  am  going  to  begin  when 
you  have  lost  your  fortune  ? ' 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  she  replied,  '  You 
shame  me  now  as  always,  Emanuel.  I  could  not  take  money 
from  you.    Forgive  me.' 

•You  have  lost  your  fortune,  Isabel.  I  am  not  sorry. 
Great  fortunes  are  the  curse  of  civilisation.  The  thing  that 
our  People  desire  perpetually  corrupts  us  while  we  desire  it, 
corrupts  us  while  we  work  for  it,  corrupts  our  children  when 
we  leave  it  to  them.  So  the  Lord  makes  scourges  for  us  out 
of  our  desiresr-Israel  is  cursed  with  the  lust  of  gold.  Why, 
but  for  your  riches  you  would  have  shared  the  Common  Lot.' 
Madame  Elveda  started ;  her  daughter  had  used  those  words. 
'  You  would  have  become  a  wife  and  a  mother  contented  with 
the  Eternal  Laws  of  Nature.  What  have  you  become  ? — a 
Rebel;  one  who  wages  a  vain  and  feeble  war  against  the 
Order  of  Heaven.  You  are  like  a  child  shaking  its  fist  at  the 
moon.  You  are  like  the  woman  in  the  Babbinical  story,  the 
nursery  story,  that  first  Bebel  among  women — Lilith.  Your 
desire  has  been  granted  to  you,  with  the  consequences  which 
you  did  not  expect.  You  have  had  a  lonely,  a  friendless,  and 
a  loveless  life.  Now  that  your  money  is  gone  it  will  become 
more  lonely,  more  friendless,  and  more  loveless.  Oh  t  I  use 
not  threatening  words.  These  things  are  natural  conse- 
quences. You  have  trampled  on  the  Law.  As  the  wineglass 
which  was  broken  at  our  wedding,  so  shall  your  Hfe  be  broken, 
scattered,  and  lost.  But  the  Law  remains.  And  the  Woman 
shall  obey  the  Man.' 

*■  I  wiU  not  dispute  with  you,  Emanuel.    Say  on.* 
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*  You  have  left  your  People  and  your  Faith.  Yet  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  God.' 

'  Oh,  Emannel  I  I  could  laugh  at  you,  hut  the  thing  is  too 
serious.    I  could  he  angry  with  you,  hut  still  it  is  too  serious.' 

'  My  dead  wife  ' — he  looked  into  her  face  with  a  touch  of 
the  old  tenderness — '  for  the  sake  of  that  short  month,  every 
hour  of  which  lives  in  my  memory,  I  cannot  choose  hut  speak 
the  truth.  Nevertheless,  I  have  no  longer  the  right  even  to 
speak  in  your  presence  of  what  I  think.  You  are  still  beauti- 
ful, Isabel,  but  your  face  is  hard.  It  should  be  the  face  of  a 
woman  whose  days  have  been  bathed  with  the  sunshine  of 
love.  But  it  is  hard.  It  is  the  face  of  a  woman  who  has  been 
fighting  for  twenty  years.' 

'  And  yours,  Emanuel,  is  the  face  of  a  dreamer  still.  Your 
eyes  are  full  of  dreams.  Love  has  no  place  in  your  thoughts. 
Farewell,  dead  husband.  The  dead  neither  kiss  nor  greet 
each  other,  nor  take  each  other  by  the  hand.  Fpr  them  there 
is  nothing  but  the  past.    Farewell.' 

They  gazed  in  each  other's  faces  for  a  while.  Then 
Emanuel  turned  and  walked  slowly  down  the  room. 

When,  some  months  later,  Emanuel  sat  among  the  tents 
of  certain  Arab  friends,  that  last  farewell  arose  again  in  his 
mind.  He  saw  his  dead  wife's  eyes,  and  as  he  gazed  into 
them  their  hard  look  faded,  and  there  came  again  the  long- 
lost  eyes  of  love.  And  so  that  memory  will  remain  with  him 
to  the  end. 

As  he  walked  down  the  room,  his  wife  looked  after  him, 
just  as  she  had  done  twenty  years  before.  The  rounding  of 
his  shoulders,  the  stoop  of  his  neck,  touched  Iter  with  a  sense 
of  pity.  Emanuel,  she  thought,  was  growing  old.  As  for  the 
words  of  warning,  they  fell  upon  her  like  seed  upon  a  hard 
rock.    She  heard  them,  but  heeded  them  not. 

He  passed  out  and  closed  the  door.  She  hesitated,  then 
she  walked  down  the  room.  It  was  all  exactly  like  the  last 
talk,  twenty  years  ago.  She  opened  the  door,  and  stepped  out 
upon  the  landing.  Below  she  watched  her  husband  walking 
across  the  broad  hall.  He  opened  the  door  and  went  out, 
shntting  it  behind  him.  All  exactly  like  that  parting  of 
twenty  years  ago.  But  this  time  it  was  the  last  parting  of 
dead  husband  and  dead  wife. 
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She  saw  ^Iclkah  slHnding  with  her  shawl  thrown  back 
looking  out  after  this  strange  visitor. 

'  Melkah  I '  she  cried,  '  Melkah !  Did  you  see  him  ?  Last 
time  he  came  he  prophesied  a  loveless  life,  while  the  child  was 
calling  from  the  cradle ;  again  he  prophesies  a  loveless  life, 
when  the  child  has  grown  up.'      * 

*  But  she  has  left  the  cradle— she  has  left  tlie  nest,  she  has 
flown  away.  Franoesca  is  gone  i  You  must  live  without  her. 
I  told  you — I  told  you !  Get  her  a  husband,  I  said.  She  was 
falling  into  fancies.  But  you  would  not.  You  have  lost  her. 
The  child  is  gone.' 

*  Melkah,  you  are  a  silly  old  woman !  Why  should  Fran- 
cesca  be  gone  ?  How  should  I  lose  her  ?  She  will  come  back 
changed,  because  she  will  have  lost  her  fancies.  She  will 
crme  back  to  be  my  lieutenant  and  my  successor.  Melkah,  he 
is  more  obstinate  than  ever.  His  face— there  was  a  time  when 
I  was  silly  over  that  face— is  nobler  than  before.  He  is  as  full 
of  dreams;  he  is  as  unpractical,  and  he  is  as  obstinate  as  ever. 
I  am  glad  to  have  seen  the  man  once  more,  Melkah.  It  makes 
me  proud  to  think  that  such  a  man  loved  me ;  yet  I  love  him 
no'  longer.  If  I,  who  was  loved  by  Emanuel  Elveda,  can  stand 
up  for  the  equality  of  women,  how  much  more  should  those 
unhappy  women  fight  for  it  who  are  mated  with  lower  men  ? ' 

'  The  Woman  must  obey  the  Man,'  said  the  old  woman  of 
Damascus — who  could  never  be  converted. 
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*  Lonely — ^Loveless — Friendless  I  * 

Madame  Elveda  sat  alone.  She  had  been  quite  alone 
for  some  days.  It  was  the  month  of  August,  when  everybody 
is  out  of  town  and  work  has  come  to  an  end—  even  work  ror  the 
emancipation  of  women.  There  were  no  letters  and  no  callers, 
and  her  fortune  was  gone.  She  was  going  to  exchange  her  big 
house  for  a  flat,  and  it  seemed  as  if  her  friends  had  all  gone  too. 

*  Lonely — ^Loveless — Friendless ! ' 

When  one  is  strong  and  rich  and  busy,  and  surrounded  by 
troops  of  acquaintances,  the  loneliness  of  life  is  not  felt: 
when  the  work  and  the  friends  and  the  wealth  yanishi  the 
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loneliness  of  life  begins  to  be  felt.  It  wraps  a  man  round  an 
with  a  mist.  One  who  walks  in  a  thick  fog  understands  tho 
loneliness  of  life.  Madame  Elveda  sat  alone  in  the  great 
house.  She  was  alone  all  day  and  all  the  evening  :  the  silence 
of  the  house  weighed  upon  her,  and  the  words  of  her  huEband 
began  to  ring  in  her  ears  like  a  bell  that  tolls  for  a  parting  tx>r  1. 

*  Lonely — Loveless — Friendless  f  * 

'  Melkah,'  she  said, '  why  should  Francesca  change  ?  What 
did  you  mean  when  you  said  that  Francesca  would  chango  ?  ' 

*  She  is  gone  to  live  among  women  who  love.  Those  who 
love  obey  their  husbands.  You  teach  her  one  thing  and  she 
sees  another.    Francesca  is  like  her  father.' 

'  Her  father  would  command,  not  obey.' 
Melkah  shook  her  head.    She  knew  what  she  meant , 
Lo  f  one  evening  v/hile  she  pondered  these  things,  her 
daughter  returned. 

She  stood  before  her  mother,  who  looked  in  her  face 
curiously  and  anxiouslv.  Yes,  the  girl  was  changed.  Her  face 
was  changed — it  was  nlled  with  new  thoughts ;  it  was  eager, 
the  face  of  a  girl  who  is  occupied  and  busy  with  many  things. 
Her  mother  sighed  and  turned  away.  She  recognised  by 
maternal  intuition  that  her  daughter  was  changed — and  she 
knew  in  what  direction. 

'  You  looked  troubled,  mother.  Has  anything  happened  ?  * 
'Yes,  my  dear,  a  great  deal  has    happened.     A  most 
important  change  has  fallen  upon  me.* 

'  Mother ! '  Francesca  cried  eagerly, '  not  a  change  in  your 
opinions  ?  * 

'  Not  in  my  opinions,  Francesca,'  she  replied  coldly.  '  They 
remain  the  same.  The  change,  however,  will  greatly  reduce 
my  power  of  making  them  effective.  You  will  understand 
directly  that  if  you  could  have  been  a  help  t.o  me  in  the  past, 
when  I  had  every  kind  of  assistance  that  wealth  could  procure, 
you  can  be  ten  times  as  useful  to  me  now.' 

*  When  you  haul  ?  Bu),  my  dear  mother,  have  you  not 
still—  has  any  misfoHune ?  *  ^ 

'  What  has  happened  is  this :  A  month  ago  I  was  the  pos- 
sessor, T  supposed,  and  you  were  the  heiress,  of  a  great  for- 
tune. X  inherited  a  fortune  of  millions.  It  was  invested 
chiefly  in  French  stocks  and  s^  purities.  We  never  spent — we 
could  not  if  we  tried  spend — a  fifth  part  of  our  mcome.  The 
rest  accumulated,  as  I  thought.  About  sixty  thousand  poundB 
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of  sayings  were  inyested  every  year.  I  kept  a  very  careless 
account,  because  I  had  an  agent  in  whom  I  entirely  trujted. 
Still,  I  knew  what  was  done  with  the  money,  and  I  kept  in 
my  own  hands  the  power  of  selling  out  or  changing  inyest- 
ments.  Nothing  could  be  done  without  my  signature.  This 
gave  me  perfect  confidence.  Now,  by  these  accumulations,  my 
original  fortune  ought  to  have  b#en  increasc'l,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  by  another  million.  You  should  therefore  be 
the  heiress,  if  you  succeeded  to-day,  of  two  millions  and  a  half 
— that  is  to  say,  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
That  is  to  say,  again,  I  was  probably  the  richest  private  woman 
in  the  world,  and  you  were  certainly  the  greatest  heiress.' 

'  Oh  ! '  Francesca  clasped  her  hands.  *  We  have  actually 
lost  our  fortune  ?  Lost  our  fortune  ?  Oh  I  It  ia  Providen- 
tial I  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  mother,  that  I  wanted  to  give 
up  my  fortune— or  my  succession — and  to  join  the  people  who 
have  no  money  at  all.' 

*  How  would  you  live  ? '  Her  mother's  voice  showed  no 
sympathy  with  this  proposition. 

*  I  should  irry  on  Nelly's  music-teaching.  Oh !  I  should 
do  very  well.' 

'Why  do  you  wish  to  give  up  your  fortune?  With 
money,  child,  u  can  move  the  world.  ^Vithout  it,  you  can 
do  nothing.' 

Francesca  shook  her  head.  *  The  only  real  power  that 
one  woman,  or  one  man,  can  have  over  others  is  by  example 
and  teaching.  One  women  who  live?'  the  better  life  may 
shame  a  hundred  who  live  the  lower,  but  for  her.' 

'  You  talk  like — your  father,  child.  He  was  a  dreamer. 
But  of  dreams  there  comes  no  good.' 

'Well -but  if  the  fortune  is  all  gone  we  needn't  dream 
any  longer.  We  can  act.  Why,  it  was  only  the  other  day, 
that  Mr.  Hayling— Lord  Hayling  properly — prayed  solemnly 
that  all  my  riches  might  be  taken  from  me.  It  is  like  an 
answer  to  prayer.  We  have  no  money.  Oh  !  a  month  ago  I 
^should  have  felt  like  the  Cigale  in  winter.  No  money  I  the 
poor,  shivering,  naked  Ckjale !  And  now  I  am  like  the  pil- 
grim who  dropped  his  burden,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing 
and  lighthearted.' 

*  You  rejoice,  Francesca  ?  You  rejoice  that  I  have  lost  my 
fortune,  and  with  it  my  position  and  my  power  ?  What  does 
this  mean  ? ' 
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*  There  is  a  man,  mother,  living  near  us— over  there— wliA 
^as  also  bom  to  a  great  fortune  and  to  a  great  position.  Long 
ago,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  he  gave  up  everything  and 
went  away  to  become  a  common  working  man.  He  became  a 
sailor  before  the  mast.  He  wanted  to  have  the  Common  Lot : 
he  married  a  girl  of  his  adopted  station — that  must  have  been 
the  hardest  thing  of  all ;  he  has  enjoyed  the  Common  Lot 
ever  since.  His  wife  has  become  a  drunkard :  his  son  is  a 
shallow -brained  fool ;  he  has  forwarded  few — if  any — of  the 
things  he  preaches.  Some  would  say  that  his  life  has  been  a 
failure.  15 ut  he  does  not  think  so.  He  has  had  the  Common 
Lot :  he  would  not  chan^'e  if  it  were  to  do  all  over  again. 
Suffering  and  hard  work  and  disappointment — but  to  share 
the  Common  Lot,  he  says,  is  the  best  that  can  happen  to  a 
man.' 

'  What  is  this  man  to  us,  Francesca  ? ' 

'There  is  another   man    over    there '-again  Francesca 

f minted  in  an  easterly  direction — *  who  gave  up  his  friends  and 
lis  career  twenty  years  ago  in  order  to  keep  his  freedom.  He 
wants  no  money — he  will  not  try  to  make  any — he  despises 
wealth.  So  long  as  he  is  free  to  live  his  life  in  his  own  way 
he  is  happy.  He  walks  about  the  world,  he  works  with  his 
hands.  He  is  quite — quite — free.  And  he  is  quite — quite — 
happy;  and  wiser,  fuller  of  dignity  and  self-respect  than 
any  other  man  that  ever  I  knew.' 

'  Again,  Francesca,  what  has  this  man  to  do  with  us  ? ' 
'It  is  the  Common  Lot,  mother,  that  I  have  seen  and 
learned.  It  is  the  freedom  from  wealth  that  I  have  learned  to 
envy.  Mother,  how  was  it  made,  this  great  fortune  of  ours  ? ' 
*It  was  made — how  does  it  concern  you,  child,  to  know 
how  it  was  made  ?  It  was  made  by  one  man,  and,  at  least, 
honestly.' 

*  All  that  immense  fortune  made  by  one  man  ?  And  that 
honestly  ?  Since  I  have  been  away,  mother,  I  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  money,  and  I  have  been  thinldng.  Formerly 
I  used  to  believe  that  our  wealth  arose  from  a  long  succession 
of  noble  ancestors — Moors  ;  now  I  know  that  this  could  not 
be.    How  was  our  fortune  made,  mother  ? ' 

'  Mv  grandfather  made  it,  Francesca.  He  made  it  by  con- 
tracts for  provisions  for  the  British  Army  in  the  Peninsular 
War.  Now  you  know  as  much  as  I  know.  You  may  learn,  at 
the  same  time,  though  the  knowledge  will  not  make  you  any 
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the  happier — knowledge  never  does,  I  think — that  he  was  a 
self-made  man,  and  began  with  nothing.  There  is  nothing 
nobio  about  your  ancestors  at  all,  at,  least  on  my  side.  On 
your  ''ather's  side — yes.  They  were,  before  the  Revolution, 
nobles  of  Spain,  who  laid  down  their  titles  when  they  had  no 
further  reason  for  concealing  their  faich.' 

'  He  was  a  oontra(  tor  this  rich  great-grandfather.  So 
our  fortune  was  built  upon  bacon  and  flour.  I  am  glad,  at 
least,  tbat  it  was  not  made  by  sweating  work-girls.  Now, 
we  have  lost  it—well — we  have  lost  it.  Can  you  regret  it, 
mother  ?  * 

•  Regret  it  ?  Are  you  mad,  child  ?  Do  I  regret  power, 
authority,  respect,  consideration  ? ' 

•  Yes,  yes,  but  without  the  money  you  will  have  just  as 
much  consideration  and  respect.  Your  work  remains,  you 
have  written  the  only  great  book  on  the  present  condition  of 
women.  You  are  an  authority  on  that  subject,  whatever 
happens.  I  suppose  you  could  have  writteai  that  book  just  as 
well  without  so  much  money.' 

'  You  know  nothing,  Francesca.' 

•  I  know  very  little,  it  is  true.  But  I  have  learned  some- 
thing. You  should  have  kept  me  with  you  in  this  Ilarem. 
But  you  let  me  out,  and  I  have  learned  many  things.  Mother, 
why  did  you  let  me  believe  that  we  were  Moors  ?  * 

'  There  was  a  reason,  my  dear.  I  wanted  so  to  separate 
myself  from  my  own  People  that  you  should  never  know  that 
you  belonged  to  them.  It  was  for  your  sake,  Francesca.  I 
wanted  you  to  start  without  the  superstition  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  Jews.    I  would  have  you  free.'  . 

•  Yes,  I  was  free.    But  if  freedom  means  seclusion  from 

the  world Oh  !  mother,  believe  me,  I  am  not  reproaching 

you,  I  understand  why  you  did  it.  But  I  have  learned  the 
truth,  and  I  rejoice— yes — rejoice.  I  am  one  of  that  great 
and  immortal  race,  who  have  had  so  wonderful  a  past,  and  are 
going  to  have  so  wonderful  a  future.' 

•  Strange  I '  said  her  mother,  *  and  I  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  to  prevent  you  knowing  the  truth.  '  Well,  child,  you 
are  a  Jewess.  Your  great-grandfather,  who  made  all  the  money, 
was  bom  in  the  Ghetto  of  Venice,  but  he  was  of  a  Spanish 
family.  On  your  father's  side  you  are  still  more  Spanish, 
because  for  many  generations  the  Elvedas  were  a  noble 
Spanish  family,  secretly  practif3ing  their  ancient  faith.     And 
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so  you  rejoice  that  you  are  a  Jewess  ?  Wouderful  t  By  their 
Law  the  woman  obeys  the  man  and  is  subject  to  him.  And 
you  rejoice  that  you  are  a  Jewess ! ' 

*■  Yes,  I  rejoice.  And  oh  !  the  money  is  all  gone,  and  I  am 
free  to  work  and  to  live  as  the  others  work  and  live.  And  I 
shall  no  longer  sit  at  a  hotel  ^indow  and  watch  the  Passing 
Show.' 

*You  will  desert  me,  Francesoa?  Oh!  cnild' — the 
mother's  eyes  filled  with  tears — 'you  will  desert  the  Cause, 
and  your  mother  who  has  been  the  leader  of  the  Cause  ? ' 

'  I  must,  mother,  I  must.  I  think  that  you  and  your 
friends  are  wrong  from  the  very  beginning.  You  say  that 
woman  is  man's  equal.  No,  no,  no.  Nature  made  him  stronger, 
larger  of  brain  and  larger  of  heart.  He  does  things  which 
woman  cannot  do.  Woman  is  below  man.  My  new  teacher 
says  it  is  the  Law  of  God — "He  shall  rule  over  thee."  My 
little  study  in  comparative  religions  did  not  include,  so  far  as  I 
went,  a  study  of  that  Law,  but  there  is  the  Law  of  Nature. 
Why,  everywhere  it  cries  aloud  that  the  man  is  greater  than 
the  woman  I  You  repudiate  the  submission  of  the  woman 
over  the  man  she  loves.  Why,  all  over  the  world,  everywhere, 
in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  the  women  cheerfully  and 
happily  yield  submission  and  obedience  to  the  men  they  love. 
Why  not  ?  It  is  a  part  of  love.  I  have  never  understood 
until  now  how  their  obedience  is  necessary  to  bring  order  and 
happiness  into  life.  Now  I  have  seen  it,  and  I  know  what  it 
means.  Oh  !  women  are  not  the  equals  of  men.  Let  us  cease 
to  fight  against  the  laws  of  Nature.' 

'You  strangely  resemble  your  father,  child.  I  have  never 
seen  the  resemblance  so  strong.  You  talk  like  him,  and  you 
look  like  him.'  This,  had  Madame  known,  was  not  an  un- 
likely result  of  six  weeks*  daily  intercourse. 

'  When  I  cn«me  back  to  this  house,'  Francesca  went  on,  con- 
cealing nothing,  '  I  felt  as  if  I  were  entering  some  Temple  of 
a  False  God.  I  remembered  the  things  I  had  seen  here, 
heard  here,  said  here.  It  is  a  Temple  of  a  Religion  which 
shuts  out  humanity.  The  preachers  are  not  real  women ; 
they  must  destroy  their  nature  before  they  can  preach  and  teach 
these  things.' 

*  You  are  frank  indeed.' 

'  I  want  you  to  understand  exactly  what  I  mean,  mother. 
You  wanted  me  to  join  in  the  advocacy  of  unreality.  ,  Why, 
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so  I  might,  because  I  knew  nothing  of  the  world.  Men  and 
women  and  all  their  ways — they  were*  puppets — and  I  was  to 
preach  to  puppets  doctrines  of  which  I  understood  not  one 
word.  But  it  is  all  changed.  Mother,  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  leaving  this  great  house,  which  is  full  of  horrid  memories 
and  unreal  thoughts.  I  could  never  come  back  to  it.  The 
place  weighs  upon  me.* 

'  Again,  Frauv^esca,  you  are  frank  even  to  cruelty.* 
'  Forgive  me,  mother.  I  would  not  pain  you,  yet  I  must 
needs  speak  the  truth.  About  submission  and  obedience, 
again,  I  will  show  you  how  much  I  am  changed.  There  are 
two  men — two — to  obey  either  of  whom — both  of  whom — 
would  be  a  joy  and  a  happiness  unspeakable  to  me.* 
Her  mother  heard  without  asking  who  they  were. 

*  One 'of  them  is  a  man  to  whom  I  would  be  a  daughter — 
a  wise  and  good  man,  the  man  who  wanders  about  the  world 
and  meditates ;  the  other  is  the  man  whom  at  your  order  I 
sent  away.  But  now  I  know— I  know  very  well— what  the 
happiness  of  my  life  might  be.' 

'Child!  Say  no  more.  It  is  enough.  All  my  lessons 
have  been  thrown  awa^.  I  have  lost  my  daughter  as  well  as 
my  fortune.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  kinder  to  have  con- 
cealed from  me  the  former  loss  till  I  had  partly  resigned 
myself  to  the  latter * 

'  No,  mother !  No !  You  have  not  lost  me !  Throw  away 
— with  the  horrid  money — the  hopeless  Cause  I  * 

Her  mother  sighed. 

*  You  do  not  understand,'  she  said.  *  It  is  my  life.  You 
give  up  me  when  you  give  up  the  Cause.  Oh !  I  have  brought 
you  up  to  be  my  successor.  Everything  you  learned,  every 
Dook  you  read,  Francesca,  was  chosen  by  me  with  that  object. 
I  kept  you  apart  from  other  girls.  I  allowed  you  no  play- 
fellows or  friends,  so  that  you  should  imbibe  no  other  ideas 
than  those  I  wished.  You  were  nearly  eighteen  before  I  con- 
eented  that  you  should  go  among  other  girls,  and  you  were 
by  that  time  strong  in  the  opinions  that  I  had  cultivated— 
BO  strong  that  I  was  not  afraid  of  you.  .  Yet,  after  you  have 
.passed  the  ordeal  of  Newnhcm  and  its  confliciing  thoughts, 
when  you  are  already  arrived  at  one-and-twenty — an  age  when 
you  should  be  confirmed  in  opinion — you  suddenly  abandon 
all  the  things  you  once  held  holy,  and  worship  the  things 
that  you  once  derided.    Francesca,  what  did  I  say  when  we 
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spoke  last  aboat  these  things?    Have  I  not  a  right  to  be 
disappointed  ? ' 

'  Yes — ^mother — you  have.  Yet— at  the  same  time — have 
I  not  f*  right  to  freedom  of  thought?  It  is  not  a  sudden 
change.  It  be;p:an  when  I  sent  away  Harold,  and  afterwards 
considered  and  tried  to  understand  what  love  meant — and  I 
found  that  in  spite  of  my  find  words  nothing  would  have 
made  me  so  happy  as  submission — complete  submission, 
mother,  to  his  will.  As  soon  as  I  found  out  that,  what  was 
left  of  the  Cause  ?  It  was  blown  to  the  winds.  Now,  mother, 
let  us  talk  about  other  things.    What  will  you  do  ? ' 

*I  shall  carry  on  the  work  of  my  lite,'  Madame  Elveda 
replied  coldly,  'as  long  as  my  life  lasts.  But  we  can  no 
longer  talk  about  that.  Let  us  consider  your  future.  I  do 
not  know  what  you  really  contemplate.  In  the  flat  that  I 
shall  take  there  will  be  a  room  for  you,  Francesca,  if  you 
choose  to  occupy  it.  Perhaps  you  will  prefer  the  Common 
Lot  with  your  new  friends.  If  these  Jews — our  own  People 
— do  not  want  money,  a  very  remarkable  change  must  have 
come  over  our  People.  Perhaps,  in  time,  you  will  discover 
that  the  Common  Lot  is  not  quite  so  enviable  as  the  Lot 
that  is  less  common,  of  wealth  and  culture,  and  manners 
and  self-respect.  Until  then  we  will  talk  no  more  about  it. 
Until  then  our  lives,  which  have  hitherto  flowed  on  together, 
will  run  apart.  Good-bye,  Francesca.'  She  gave  her  daughter 
the  coldest  of  kisses,  and  turned  to  the  study  table  and  her 
papers.    She  sat  a  long  time  thinking. 

Presently  she  took  some  note-paper  and  wrote  a  letter.  It 
was  as  follows : — 

*  Deaf  Harold, — You  will  be  sorry — unless  you,  too,  have 
acquired  the  new  ideas  which  now  possess  Francesca — to 
learn  that  I  have  been  robbed  of  nearly  the  whole  of  my 
fortune.  Enough  remains  for  me  to  live  upon  with  a  certain 
amount  of  ease.  Francesca,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  a 
great  heiress,  will  inherit  from  me  a  very  moderate  sum  of 
money.  When  you  came  to  me  two  months  ago  I  told  you 
that  the  answer  was  in  Francesca's  hands.  That  was  strictly 
true.  I  had  already  so  influenced  her  that  I  knew  befoicuand 
what  the  answer  would  be. 

'I  did  not  ask,  at  that  time,  how  far  she  had  consulted 
her  heart.  It  was  enough  for  me  that  my  daughter  remained 
free  to  help  me  in  my  work. 
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*  She  will  never  help  me  in  thai  work.  She  has  deserted 
the  Cause;  she  ha^  acquired,  I  know  not  how,  opinions 
directlv  opposite  to  mine. 

*  There  is  a  new  Francesca.  Should  you  feel  impelled  to 
put  that  same  question  once  more  to  the  new  Francesca,  you 
would,  perhaps — I  know  not — receive  another  answer. 

'  I  had  always  hoped  that  Francesca  would  prove  superior 
to  the  weakness  of  her  sex.  and  never  marry.  But  since  that 
hope  seems  likely  to  be  shattered,  there  is  no  man  to  whom  I 
would  more  gladly  give  her — whether  in  riches  or  in  poverty 
— than  to  you.  I  must  explain  to  you  that  twenty  years  ago, 
when  I  separated  from  my  own  people,  I  resolved  that  my 
child  should  never,  if  I  could  help  it,  know  even  that  she  was 
descended  from  the  Jewish  race.  Therefore,  I  told  her  that 
we  were  Spanish  Moors.  This  deception  was  meant  to  be 
harmless ;  it  may  have  proved  mischievous  if  Francesca  were 
suspected  of  being  cognisant  of  the  deception  or  the  truth. 

■  •  Your  affectionate  friend, 

*  Isabel  Elveda.' 
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She  folded  the  letter  and  put  it  in  an  envelope. 
Then  she  fell  to  thinking  again.    Her  daughter  gone; 
her  fortune  gone ;  the  friends  of  prosperity  gone. 

*  Lonely — Friendless — Loveless !  * 

At  five  Melkah,  accoi^ing  to  her  wont,  brought  her  a  cup 
of  tea. 

*  Did  you  see  her,  Melkah  ?    Did  you  talk  to  her  ?  ' 

'  She  is  changed.  I  said  she  would  be  chan.i,'ed.  I  saw 
the  change  in  her  face  and  in  her  eyes.  It  is  in  her  voice. 
She  has  shaken  off  her  fancies ;  she  is  another  girl.' 

*Yes.  And  now  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  her  to 
marry.  It  is  not  every  woman  who  can  develop  her  higher 
nature  without  love.  Afterwards  she  will  see  things  as  they 
are.' 

Melkah  shook  her  head.  '  The  -  child  should  be  called 
Eve.  She  is  ready  for  love  and  obedience.  She  thinks  no 
more  about  your  Cause.  She  is  a  woman  who  has  joined  the 
women.  She  is  ready  to  obey  like  all  the  rest.  She  is  one  of 
us ;  I  see  it  in  her  foice.  She  has  found  out,  somehow,  for 
herself,  the  Law  of  God.' 

Madame  Elveda  turned  her  face  as  if  to  reply.  It  wcis  a 
hollow,  haggard  face.    Melkah  sank  down  upon  the  hearth* 
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rug,  and  crouched  in  silence.  She  did  this  every  afternoon, 
vraiting  for  speech  of  her  mistress,  and  for  the  teacup.  This 
afternoon  there  was  nothing  said.  Melkah  fell  asleep,  as  old 
people  will.  When  she  woke  up,  two  hours  later,  her  mistress 
still  sat  gazing  into  space,  hollow-eyed  and  pale.  The  tea 
stood  untouched.  Melkah  sat  up,  awake  in  a  moment,  to  a 
sense  of  disaster.  ,> 

'  What  is  the  trouble  ?  '  she  asked. 

'Melkah,  you  have  been  with  me  since  I  was  a  baby. 
For  forty- two  years  you  have  never  left  me.  Will  you  leave 
me  now  ? ' 

*  Why  should  I  leave  you  ?  I  am  an  old  woman ;  my 
brothers  are  dead ;  you  will  close  my  eyes  and  bury  me  with 
my  People.     Why  do  you  talk  of  leaving  you  ?  ' 

*  I  have  lost  my  money  Melkah.  There  is  enough  left  to 
keep  you  and  me.  But  1  \m  now  a  poor  woman,  who  once 
was  so  rich — so  very,  very  ch  that  all  the  world  envied  me. 
I  was  so  very  rich  that  I  c^  Id  afford  to  throw  away  love  and 
the  man  I  loved,  and  to  neglect  the  money  that  made  me 
rich — so  that  is  gone,  and — and  my  daughter  who  was  left 
me  has  gone  too.  Now  there  is  nothing  left  but  you,  Melkali. 
What  did  Emanuel  say?  "Lonely — Friendless — Loveless." 
Only  you  left  to  me  out  of  all  my  vast  possessions,  Melkah.' 

•Nay,  the  child  has  only  lef*  ^ou  for  a  time;  she  will 
return.' 

'Perhaps — I  am  weaker  to-day  than  I  have  ever  been 
before  in  all  my  life—  perhaps,  Melkah,  Francesca  is  right. 
Better  the  Common  Lot — to  suffer  with  the  rest,  rather  than 
to  stand  apart  and  fight  against  the  Common  Lot.  Yet — 
No — No — No ! '  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  stood  with 
clenched  hands  and  hard  eyes.  *  No  I  If  I  ho-d  to  do  it  all 
over  again  I  would  act  in  exactly  the  same  mp^nner.  I  will 
obey  no  man — not  ev(3n  Emanuel,  my  lover ! ' 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 
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They  were  gathered  together  once  more — they  thought  it 
Would  be  for  the  last  time  -in  the  little  garden  behind  the 
little  house,  with  the  crowded  Field  of  the-  Dead  on  one  side 
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and  the  crowded  Street  of  the  Living  on  the  other.  Fran- 
cosca  sat  on  the  garden  bench,  her  hands  clasped,  her  head 
hajiging  in  the  deepest  dejection.  She  had  been  pleading 
with  Emanuel  to  remain,  but  vainly.  Harold  and  Mr.  Hay- 
ling— Lord  Hayling — Anthony — stood  or  leaned  against  the 
wall ;  Emanuel  walked  up  and  down  the  short  garden  path 
'V  stopped  to  speak.  It  was  the  hour  which  most  he  loved — 
ite  twilight  after  sunset,  when  in  the  soft  shades  the  burial- 
ground  stretched  out  and  became  a  vast  plain  and  the  houses 
seemed  to  recede.  But  this  evening  he  was  agitated.  His 
face,  always  serious,  was  full  of  trouble.  When  he  spoke  it 
was  in  a  quick,  nervous  way,  unlike  his  usual  utterance. 
The  philosopher  had  lost  his  calm.  Yet,  because  it  was  their 
last  night  together,  and  on  the  morrow  he  would  depart,  he 
essayed  to  speak  as  one  who  may  never  more  return.  Fran- 
cesca  continued  to  ple&d  with  him.  *  You  will  not  go  yet, 
Emanuel  ? '  she  said.  •  Oh !  not  yet.  You  will  give  us  one 
more  month— one  more  weekj  even  ?  We  have  so  much  to 
learn  from  you.  Think !  You  have  placed  me  on  the 
threshold,  and  then  you  go  away  a'  d  leave  me  helpless ! ' 

'You  are  on  the  threshold,  -inanuel  repeated.  'Why, 
chUd,  is  not  that  enough  ?  How  many  are  there  who  even 
reach  the  threshold?  Once  there,  if  you  are  resolute  and 
patient,  the  doors  of  the  Temple  will  open  to  you,  and  you 
will  penetrate  as  far  as  the  Holy  of  HoHes — wherein  is  the 
Presence,'  he  added  solemnly,  '  upon  which  none  caji  look 
and  live.  Yet  if  he  dies,  he  then  begins  to  live.  What  more 
can  one  do  for  a  disciple  than  place  him  on  the  threshold  ? 
Bub  you  are  a  woman ;  you  will  need  a  leading  hand.  Well, 
you  will  have  Harold  always  instead  of  me.' 

Not  another  word  had  been  spoken  by  either  since  Fran- 
cesca  owned  her  allegiance  to  the  Law  of  her  own  People 
touching  the  submission  of  woman;  yet  Emanuel  assumed 
the  conclusion  of  tLJF  love  affair :  and  neither  said  him  nay. 
Was  this  a  time  for  raaidenly  pretence  ? 

•  I  want  you — you — Emanuel.  We  all  want  you,  not  each 
other.' 

*I  must  go.  Man's  life  is  a  march— or  is  it  a  battle- 
field?— where  he  sometimes  finds  a  time  of  truce  and  rest. 
Then  he  sits  down  and  looks  about  him.  If  he  is  fortunate, 
a«  I  have  been,  he  finds  friends  among  the  men  and  affection 
among  the  women.    But,  friends  or  no  friends,  he  must  not 
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stiy  too  loijy.  Veiy  soou  lie  maat  gut  up  and  go  on  ugaln, 
>'.  ith  the  memory  of  his  friends  to  oonsole  him,  and  the  image 
in  his  heart  of  those  wit  whom  he  has  talked.  It  is  time, 
dear  child,  that  I  must  get  ip  and  go  away.' 

'Why  must  you  go,  Emanuel?'  asked  Harold.  'Why 
not  stay  with  us  and  wander  no  more  ?  There  are  battles 
enough  to  fight  here  amoii^g  all  these  people — your  own,  if 
you  like — without  going  into  the  Desert.' 

*  The  houses  choke  me.  I  cannot  see  the  people  for  the 
houses  in  which  they  dwell.  I  cannot  hear  their  voices  for 
the  noise  of  their  work.  In  the  silence  of  the  Desert  I  can 
listen  to  the  voice  of  man,  and  I  can  see  the  soul  of  man. 
But  not  here.    I  must  go.* 

Yet  he  was  agitated,  shaken :  the  drooping  figure  of  the 
p:irl  moved  him,  her  entreaties  shook  him,  he  could  not  stand 
btill,  he  could  not  even  remain  silent. 

'  I  must  go,'  he  repeated.  '  My  mind  has  been  shaken. 
Past  things  have  been  revived.  I  have  seen  persons  who 
I  never  thought  to  meet  again :  old  emotions  have  been 
awakened,  even  old  regrets.  My  child,  I  cannot  even  talk 
with  you  without  being  reminded  continually  of — another 
person.'  He  spoke  with  an  effort.  *  I  must  endeavour  some- 
how— by  distance  and  forgetfulness — to  regain  my  old  tran- 
I  mu.':^.  not  suffer  new  ties  of  friendship  to  bind 
to  you,  my  friends,  my  children.  They  will  but 
tiiibittor  my  closing  days  with  regrets  and  longings.  Lot  mo 
f;o,  and  remember  you  only  as  one  stage  of  tho  journey,  just 
as  one  remembers  the  day  when  one  was  thirty  years  of  age.' 

'  You  will  not  forget  us,  Emanuel,'  said  Franeesca.  '  You 
cannot.  But  you  can  go  out  of  the  crowded  streets,  and  we 
will  follow  and  be  with  you.  The  new  ties  of  friendship 
should  bind  you  more  strongly  to  the  humanity  of  which  you 
think  continually.  Emanuel,'  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm,  *  be  persuaded.' 

'  Nay,  1  must  go.  I  have  stayed  too  long  already.  It 
will  take  a  long  time  to  recover  the  lost  tranquillity.  I  must 
go.'    But  he  showed  in  his  voice  that  he  lain  would  stay. 

*  Be  persuaded,  Emanuel,'  said  Lord  Hayling,  or  Anthony. 
*  Stay  a  httle  longer,  if  only  to  support  and  encourage  a  man 
who  is  sometimes  tempted  to  grumble  though  he  has  got  all 
that  he  asked.  Your  voice  the  last  two  months  h^s  been  a 
help  and  a  stay.    Tbings  sometimes  seem  rather  too  much 
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bven  for  the  Common  Lot.    When  I  say  that  the  Countess 
has  this  day  appeared  before  the  Magistrates  for  being  drunk 

and  disorderly ' 

'My  friend,  you  want  no  help,'  said  Emanuel.  *You 
have  got  all  you  asked — and  more.' 

*  Be  persuaded,  Emanuel,'  said  Harold.  '  There  is  the 
great  Discovery.    Will  you  leave  that  upon  my  hands  ? ' 

*  My  Discovery !  *  said  Emanuel,  answering  Harold.  *  That 
is  another  reason  for  going  away  and  staying  away.  My  Dis- 
covery, of  which  I  thought  so  much  1 '  He  laughed  gently. 
*I  suppose  there  never  was  any  man  so  joyful  over  any 
Discovery  as  I  was,  while  I  tramped  across  Russia  with  the 
thing  in  my  head,  and  no  means  of  putting  it  down  on  paper. 
I  foresaw — you  all  know — I  told  you  all — what  I  foresaw — 
the  Dream  of  the  Coming  Heaven — the  Golden  Age — the 
Saturnian  Reign,  the  event  of  the  long-expected  Prophecy, 
the  age  of  Peace  and  Goodwill.  By  me — man  was  to  abandon 
for  ever  the  chief  curse  of  humanity :  by  me — there  were  to 
be  no  more  wars ;  not  because  men  had  learned  for  them- 
selves and  understood  why  war  should  be  abolished,  but 
because  I — I  myself — a  humble  Jew  driven  with  blows  and 
threats  out  of  the  Czar's  realm — had  discovered  an  instrument 
which  rendered  war  impossible  I  Wonderful,  was  it  not  ? — 
wonderful !  Never  any  man  more  puffed  up  with  pride  than 
I  was.  I  tried  to  speak  humbly,  but  I  was  filled  and  blown 
oht  with  pride.  You  remember  my  insolence  and  my  pride, 
Harold.' 

*  I  remember  nothing  of  the  kind,'  said  Harold. 

'  I  thought  that  I  would  give  you  the  Discovery.  It  should 
be  yours  to  announce  it,  to  prepare  the  way  for  it,  and  to  pre- 
Bunt  it  to  the  woiUl.  What  would  it  matter  whd  discovered 
it  ■?  I  knew  that  I  should  have  the  pride  of  it,  all  my  life. 
So  that  was  the  meaning — that,  and  nothing  else,  as  I  now 
perceive — of  my  false  humility.  I  would  go  away  again  and 
remain  unseen  and  unknown,  rejoicing  all  my  life  to  think 
tliat  my  invention  was  working  its  way,  and  that  the  world 
^^as  changing.  I  had  no  doubt — no  doubt  at  all — of  what 
would  happen.* 

'  And  now,  Emanuel  ? ' 

*  Now  I  perceive  that  it  was  but  another  Dream.  I  have 
been  a  Dreamer  all  my  life.  Nothing  in  the  world  makeb 
men  more  happy  than  dreams  of  things  impossible.* 
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'  Your  invention,'  said  Harold,  '  ia  no  Droam :  it  is  a 
reality— a  reality  more  awful  and  more  terrible  than  I  can 
grasp.  Tbat  is  no  dream,  but  the  biggest  thing  that  chemis- 
ky  has  ever  yet  acliieved.' 

•  Yet  a  Dream.  Oh !  my  friends,  let  me  confess.  I  can 
never  again  lift  my  head  for  the  shame  that  has  fallen 
upon  me.' 

•  Oh !  my  Miistor ! ' — Francesca  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
caught  his  hand  '  you  to  speak  of  shame  !  You,  whose  heart 
is  full  of  love  and  wisdom !  Ours  is  the  shame  to  be  so  far — 
so  far  below  you.     Shiiiue !     And  for  you  ? ' 

•  Shame,  child,  because  I  was  so  shortsighted  that  I 
thought  this  thing,  which  1  now  perceive  would  fill  the  whole 
world  with  ])evil8,  was  the  Gift  of  the  Lord.  And  it  was 
your  doing,  child— you  first  made  me  doubt.  A  woman  sees 
quicker  and  farther  than  a  man.  But  I  was  dreaming-  I 
was  dreaming.' 

The  girl  bent  over  him  and  kissed  his  hand,  while  her 
tears  fell  upon  it. 

'  Let  me  confess,'  said  Emanuel,  *  let  me  eontVss.  I  am  a 
]^reamer  of  Dreams.  I  dwell  in  the  world  wliioh  is  not.' 
He  looked  across  the  Field  of  tlu^  Doad,  his  right  hand 
shading  his  oyos  as  if  ho  saw  on  thi*  Tlain  of  Death  the  world 
of  his  dn^auis.  *  No  man  so  happy  as  one  who  can  see  far 
boyo!\d  the  ])reaent  the  futuit*  that  shuU  be.  We  hi),vo  been 
a  nation  of  such  Droamovs,  because  for  two  thousand  years 
we  could  not  univr  to  think  upon  the  present.  Yes '  his 
eyovS  were  the  vevitable  eyes  of  a  Dreamer — 'all  my  life  I 
lia\  0  d\^^a»ued  of  the  Cheat  Trophcoy  Unfulfilled — the  greatest 
oi  all  the  Prophecies  the  Keign  of  Peace  and  Love.  All  the 
vtbstaolea  greed  of  gold,  selfishness,  lust  for  power,  war, 
ignorance,  shortness  of  life  all  these  things  seemed  to  me 
capable  of  being  removed  and  abolished,  if  men  could  be  for 
once  persuaded  to  endeavour  after  that  time.  I  thought  of 
the  wise  men  of  the  world  filling  the  brains  and  firing  the 
hearts  of  all  the  rest  with  a  burning  desire  to  achieve  this 
time — the  rage  of  the  Crusade  would  be  a  poor  and  feeble 
emotion  compared  with  the  ardent  passion  after  Righteous- 
ness which  would  be  roused  among  all  mankind  by  the  ex- 
hortations of  these  Prophets.  I  have  had  this  vision  always, 
1  say ;  I  hive  ardently  longed  and  prayed  to  do  something, 
however  small,  to  help  that  time.    Then  I  came  to  under- 
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stanr]  that  as  man's  spiritual  stren^'tli  rises  out  of  his  physical 
necossities  and  instincts,  so  that  the  soul  grows  with  food  as 
the  body,  and  must  be  nourished  with  new  food  as  the  body  : 
and  as  the  highest  love  grows  out  of  the  lowest  instinct,  so 
tile  advance  of  man  has  been  always  step  by  step  with  his 
advance  in  phvsical  knowledge.  For  this  reason,  the  change 
for  good  or  evil  during  the  last  sixty  years  is  unparalleled  by 
any  change  in  any  previous  thousand  years  of  the  world's 
liistory.  Therefore  I  thought  some  great  physical  discovery 
luight  at  any  time  be  made  which  should  give  to  the  world 
one  more  decided  step.  I  could  not  alleviate  or  prevent  dis- 
caHG,  or  lengthen  this  our  shoit  span  of  Hfe,  or  maltn  men 
^'ive  up  the  foolish  nwvMuit  of  riches.  H  it  1  could — and  did — 
invent  a  meaUH  wlioreby,  T  fondly  thought,  war  should  be 
ri^udered  imi>t>'«Hil»ln  for  all  future  time.  You  know  the  rest, 
Harold.  Vou  remember  how  I  tinnounced  to  you,  myste- 
riously, my  Discovery.  Yon  remember  how  I  revealed  it — 
how,  ni  this  garden,  after  we  had  spoken  of  the;  continuity  of 
the  human  race,  which  seemed  to  make  it  so  much  more 
precious.  The  continuity  of  life  is,  I  know,  not  a  new  doc- 
trine. 1  have  not  invented  or  discovered  this  truth.  It  has 
been  taught  by  many  learned  Rabbis  in  manv  forms.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  know  that  what  we  do  in  tnis  present  life 
we  do  for  ourselves  in  the  ages  to  come.  Therefore  my  Dis- 
covery, as  I  believed,  would  be  not  for  what  we  call  p^)8terity, 
hut  for  ourselves — ourselves  ourselves.  You  remember  how 
we  talked * 

*  As  if  we  could  ever  forget ! '  Fra'ncesca  murmured. 

*  Then  you,  child,  brought  your  doubts.  See  how  a  woman 
may  bring  to  shame  the  man  who  thinketh  himself  wine. 
You  spoke  as  a  woman-  inasmiUch  as  you  considert  J  the 
effect  it  would  have  upon  IVlan.  Where  would  be  his  courage  ? 
you  r^ked.  For  a  man's  courage,  you  said,  wiser  than  I, 
means  his  invention,  his  enterprise,  his  success,  his  desire  of 
excellence.  Man  without  the  fighting  instinct,  you  said,  being 
wiser  in  your  instinct  thai^  I  with  my  knowledge,  would 
become  like  a  woman :  content  to  sit  down  and  accept  what 
is  brought ;  or  he  would  become  like  one  of  a  horde  of 
monkeys  preying  upon  each  other.  That  is  what  you  said, 
Francesca.' 

*  Yes,  Emanuel,  that  is  what  I  dared  to  say.' 

*  I  was  too  full  of  my  own  belief  to  pay  much  heed  at  first, 
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But  afterwards — afterwards— yes,  I  began  to  have  doubts. 
Then  you,  Anthony,  spoke  in  your  turn.  You  said  that  my 
Discovery  would  do  none  of  the  things  that  I  hoped  for  it. 
You  said  that  it  would  either  make  War  more  terrible,  or 
would  lead  to  a  more  intolerable  tyranny  than  any  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  You  said  also  that  it  would  destroy  all  that  is 
left  of  the  CJommon  Life — with  Common  action,  discipline,  and 
obedience — so  that  the  rich  would  become  ever  richer  and 
more  tyrannical,  and  the  poor  feebler  and  more  wretched  ;  that 
is  what  you  said,  Anthonv.' 

*  That  is  pretty  well  the  substance  of  what  I  said.  I  have 
thought  more  about  it,  and  I  think  so  still,  but  more  strongly. 
We  want  the  restoration  of  the  Common,  not  the  Individual 
Life.  In  Communities  we  may  work  out  our  salvation.  We 
are  just  returning  to  the  idea  of  the  Community ;  and  your 
unfortunate  Invention,  Emanuel,  would  arrive  like  a  gift  of 
Setebos  the  Troubler  to  make  the  Community  impossible.' 

Emanuel  turned  to  Harold.  *  You  have  not  spoken,  my 
friend.  Well,  I  am  going  away.  I  leave  this  Thing  in  your 
hands.    I  give  it  to  you,  Harold.' 

*  You  can  no  more  give  such  a  thing  to  me,  Emanuel,  than 
you  can  give  me  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  your  brain.  No  more 
than  you  can  give  me  your  eyes  and  the  look  that  lies  in  them. 
It  is  yours — your  very  own — your  child,  whether  a  Devil  or  an 
Angel.* 

*Tell  me,  then,  what  you  think.  Speak.  This  child  of 
mine — is  it  Devil  or  Angel  ?  * 

*  Frankly,  Devil.  It  will  prove  the  worst  Devil  ever  let 
loose  upon  an  unfortunate  world.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
nothing  else,  I  believe,  since  you  revealed  the  thing.  You 
thought  that  because  you  would  make  war  inconceivably  more 
terrible  than  ever  you  would  make  men  more  inclined  for 
righteousness.  That  can  only  be  the  effect  if  men  were  ready  for 
righteousness,  which  is,  I  take  it,  unselfishness.  You  judge 
the  world  by  yourself,  Emanuel.  Because  you  ardently  desire 
this  Betum  of  the  Golden  Age,iyou  think  that  all  men  desire 
that  happy  time.  I  assure  you  that  what  most  of  us  want  is  not 
the  Golden  Age  at  all,  but  as  much  as  they  can  devour  and 
rfiore.  And  into  this  world  you  introduce  a  weapon  which 
will  give  to  everyone — old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  strong 
and  weak,  the  power  of  unlimited  destruction.  Any  man  may 
destroy  what  he  pleases,  and  as  much    as  he   pleases,   to 
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gratify  his  own  ^eed  or  his  rage  or  his  malice.  What  a  world 
— what  a  world  it  will  be  when  this  Devil  is  loose  among  us  t 
Why,  he  will  break  up  everything — Society,  community, 
cities,  industries,  arts,  science — everything.  Men  will  drift 
apart— wa  shall  resolve  into  the  original  elenionts,  wo  shall 
live  apart,  suspicious,  waiting  every  day  to  be  killed  by  an 
invisible  foe — ready  to  go  forth  and  slay  all  around  us  for 
very  safety  I  * 

Emanuel  groaned.  •  This  is  what  I  myself  have  learned. 
You  are  all  right.  And  I,  who  thought  myself  so  wise,  am 
proved  a  Fool.  This  is  the  end  of  that  great  Dream.  Well, 
Harold,  it  is  yours.  I  give  't  to  you.  What  will  you  do 
with  it?' 

•  By  your  orders,  vhat  you  choose.  Without  your  orders 
nothing ;  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  the  awful  responsibility 
of  giving  to  the  world  this  weapon  of  universal  destruction. 
Nor  will  I  place  in  the  hands  of  even  our  own  Government  an 
instrument  which  could  be  tnmed  to  such  purposes  as  this, 
nor  even  for  the  sake — if  the  question  should  arise — of  the 
national  safety.' 

*  A  physical  discovery,*  said  Emanuel,  •  may  be  prepara- 
tory. Most  great  things  have  been  arrived  at  by  tontatives. 
If  men  are  not  ready  for  thera,  they  are  kept  back.  Many 
things  were  known  concerning  the  powers  of  steam  before  it 
was  made  the  slave  of  man ;  and  of  electricity  before  it  was 
caught  and  trained  and  forced  to  work  for  man.  For,  you 
see,  it  was  not  until  this  century  that  men  were  prepared  and 
ready  for  steam  and  electricity.  And  then  these  forces  were 
tamed  and  pressed  into  our  service.  When  the  story  of  man 
comes  to  be  written,  it  will  be  understood  how  certain  quaU- 
ties  grew  slowly  in  his  brain  while  he  was  doing  over  and  over 
again,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  same  things  in  the 
same  way,  just  as  a  boy  writing  exercises  over  and  over  again, 
and  at  last  makes  grammar  a  part  of  his  bralr  But  that  boy 
does  not  begin  to  write  until  the  grammar  is  a  part  of  his 
brain — so  with  man  :  he  prepares — sometimes  for  thousands 
of  years — for  the  next  great  step.  When  it  comes,  he  is 
ready.  Mv  friends,  I  admit,  sorrowfully,  that  the  world  is  not 
yet  ready  for  the  abolition  of  war.  And  I  confess  with  shame 
that  my  invention  will  not  aboHsh  war.  We  must  not  aban- 
don war  until  we  have  learned  to  practise,  without  the  aid 
of  war,  all  the  things  which  render  war  valuable  -  courage — 
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enterprise — discipline,  desire  to  excel— and  have  transferred 
them  to  the  Life  in  Common.  When  all  lives  are  spent  in 
working  for  the  good  of  all,  we  shall  he  like  the  Monks  who 
worked  together  in  their  Cloisters,  all  for  the  Brotherhood, 
not  for  wages,  and  gave  their  best  to  the  Community,  because 
they  had  no  self  to  take  it.  The  Brotherhood — yes.  We  shall 
form  one  great  Brotherhood.  That  will  be  the  greatest  and 
the  last  of  social  schemes  and  experiments.  Like  all  great 
things  it  was  discovered' by  our  People — it  came  out  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets— and  the  Christians  in  their  monas- 
teries only  imitated  the  Essenes  who  Were  Jews.'  He  sighed 
heavily.  •  Alas  !  we  are  as  yet  far  off.  When  this  truth  is 
accepted,  my  friends,  war  will  cease  naturally.  Then,  if  my 
invention  is  discovered  anew,  it  will  only  make  that  physi- 
cally impossible  which  has  already  become  morally  impossible. 
Of  all  the  evils  of  which  we  complain,  war  will  be  the  last  to 
vanish.  The  Prophet,  I  now  perceive,  spoke  not  of  the  sudden 
conversion  of  the  universal  human  heart,  but  of  the  gradual 
clmnge.  Let  us  work  oar  utmost  for  that  gradual  change  for 
ourselves — ourselves/ 

•  And — again — your  Discovery,  Emanuel  ? ' 

*  The  Discovery — I  leave  it  in  your  hands,  Harold. 
Destroy  it — publish  it — as  you  will.  It  is  not  mine,  I  repeat. 
Let  me  never  hear  any  more  about  it.' 

'  I  must  not  destroy  a  scientific  truth, '  replied  the  chemist. 
*  I  will  preserve  it.  I  will  lock  it  up  for  the  whole  of  my  life, 
and  I  will  leave  it  at  my  death,  ai::  a  secret  gift,  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society.  Will  that  be  a  reasonable  com- 
promise, Emanuel  ?  * 

'  As  you  will.  I  leave  it  in  your  hands.  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  understand  and  to  confess  that  it  is  not  what  I 
hoped  and  believed.  Not  unto  me  is  it  given  to  change  the 
course  of  this  mighty  rive)".' 

It  was  at  this  point,  just  where  this  history  ends,  that  the 
other  discovery — that  for  which  Francesca  had  been  sent  to 
the  house — was  made.  In  a  most  undramatic  fashion,  after 
all :  for  the  two  most  concerned  in  it  did  not  understand  it, 
and  it  had  to  be  explained,  after  all.  In  order  to  account  for 
the  apparent  stupidity  of  these  two  intelligent  persons,  remem- 
ber that  one  had  no  suspicion  or  knowledge  that  he  had  a 
daughter  at  all,  and  that  the  other  had  been  brought  up  in 
thv>  belief  that  her  father  was  dead.    As  for  this  discovery,  the 
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simplest  action  in  the  world  revealed  it.  So  far,  it  was  just  e.s 
Clara  had  expected. 

Harold  it  was  who  brought  about  this  accident  as  follows. 

'  Very  well,'  he  said,  •  I  will  add  v/ithin  the  packet  a  note 
stating  that  this  paper  was  placed  in  my  hands  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  1893,  by  its  discoverer, 
Emanuel — Emanuel — now  I  come  to  think  of  it — the  very 
iirst  time  that  I  have  thought  of  it.  ...  I  have  never  heard 
your  surname,  Emanuel.' 

'  Have  you  not  ?  It  matters  nothing.  Among  my  friends 
I  have  but  one  name — Emanuel.  When  I  was  young  and 
belonged  to  Western  Europe,  they  called  me  Emanuel 
Elveda.' 

'  Elveda  ? '  Francisca  looked  up  astonished.  '  My  own 
name  ?  * 

'Emanuel  Elveda?'  Harold  repeated.  Then  the  whole 
truth  suddenly  flashed  upon  him.  He  knew  the  story  of  the 
separation — the  family  story.  He  knew  that  the  husband  had 
been  a  man  of  science,  a  chemist  oi'  greal)  promise,  whose 
papers  were  in  old  Transactions ;  and  that  he  had  left  his  wife 
and  gone  away — perished  in  Morocco,  it  was  thought.  And 
he  knew  the  miniature — Francesca's  portrait  of  her  father — 
and  now  he  recognised  the  likeness,  and.  with  the  certainty 
that  is  surer  than  logic,  and  falls  upon  the  mind  with  greater 
swiftness  than  follows  the  nan'ation  of  facts,  he  knew  the 
man  before  him.  '  Emanuel  Elveda  ?  You  are  Emanuel 
Elveda,  come  back  again  ?  Why,  we  thought  you  dead — 
dead — dead  long  ago.  Francesca,  this  is  Emanuel  Elveda 
—Emanuel  Elveda ' 

*  Yes,  I  am  Emanuel  Elveda.  Why  not  ?  Why  are  you 
astonished  ? ' 

'  Oh !     He  asks  why  I  am  astonished ! ' 
Francesca  looked  up  quietly. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ?  Is  your  name  really  Emanuel 
Elveda  ?  Why,  that  is  my  name  too.  My  father  was  Elveda. 
We  must  be  cousins.' 

'  Cousins ! '  Harold  repeated,  scornfully  and  impatiently. 
*  Has  no  one  got  eyes  but  myself  ?  Good  Heavens  I  Emanuel— 
tell  me,  please— you  once  had  a  wife  ?  ' 

'  Certainly,  I  had  once  a  wife.' 

*  What  was  her  name  ? ' 

*  Her  name  was  Isabel— Isabel  Albu.* 
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*  Francesca  I  now  do  you  understand.  His  wife's  name 
was  Isabel.  This  man— this  wise  man- -this  man  we  all 
love— why — ^he  is  your  father — ^your  own  father — your  father — 
Francesca.* 

Francesca  looked  astonished,  but  was,  so  far,  unmoved. 

*  You  are  quite  wrong,  Harold,'  she  sail  coldly.  '  My 
father  is  dead  long  ago.  He  died  on  a  scientific  expedition  in 
Morocco.* 

*YoTi  are  quite  wrong,  Harold,*  said  Emanuel.  *  There 
are  other  Elvedas  in  the  world,  and  other  Albus.  As  for  me, 
I  have  no  daughter.' 

'  Are  there,  then,  two  Emanuel  Elvedas  ?  Two  chemists 
of  that  name  ?  Two  men  of  that  name  who  separated  from 
their  wives?  Two  Isabels  of  that  name  who  parted  from 
their  husbands?  Are  there  two  men  with  the  same  face? 
Francesca,  you  are  blind — blind.  Here  is  the  very  face  of 
your  miniature — twenty  years  older.  I  see — there  is  no  doubt — 
now  why  I  always  thought  I  knew  your  face,  Emanuel. 
Francesca,'  for  the  girl  began  to  doubt  and  to  tremble,  '  this 
is  your  father,  I  tell  you.    He  is  not  dead.    It  must  be.* 

*My  father  is  dead.'  She  was  now  trembling,  and  her 
face  was  white.  '  He  died  long,  long  ago,  in  Morocco.  But 
oh  1 1  wish ' 

'  I  have  no  child,'  said  Emanuel.  I  left  my  wife  long  ago. 
But. — if  it  had  been  otherwise — ^I  wish * 

*■  Tell  me  again,  man  ! '  cried  Harold,  impatiently,  '  are 
there  two  men  of  your  name  and  your  story  ?  Are  there — 
can  there  be  two  women  of  that  same  name  and  that  same 
story?' 

*  But — i  have  no  child.* 

*  My  father  left  my  mother  a  month  after  their  marriage,' 
Francesca  explained.  '  He  saw  her  a  year  later  when  I  was 
an  infant.  He  was  not  told  that  I  existed.  He  went  away, 
and  my  mother  heard  afterwards  that  he  was  dead— it  was 
said  that  he  had  died  on  a  scientific  expedition.  I  do  not 
understand.  I  have  always  been  told  that  my  father  was 
dead,'  she  added  helplessly. 

'  Who  is  your  mother,  Francesca  ? '  Harold  persisted. 
*  Tell  U8  that.    Where  does  she  live  ?  * 

<  She  is  Ipabel  Elveda,  who  has  written  on  the  Condition 
of  Women,  and  she  now  lives  in  the  Cromwell  Boad.* 

'  In  the  Cromwell  Boad  ? '  Emanuel  asked.    *  Why,  I  have 
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seen  her.  She  is  my  wife  1  Francesca !  Franccsca ! '  he  spread 
out  his  trembling  hands  as  a  blind  man  feels  his  way.  •  Fran- 
cesca !  Is  this  possible  ?  Can  I— even  I,  too— have  a  child  ? — 
and  you — you  ?  You  are  Isabel's  child — and  mine  ?  I  saw 
her  a  few  days  ago.     Yet  she  told  me  nothing.    My  wife  lives 

in  the  Cromwell  Koad.    Your  mother  hves What  does 

this  mean  ?  I  have  no  daughter.  I  cannot  have  a  daughter. 
What  does  all  this  mean  ?  Harold,  you  began  it.  Tell  me 
what  it  means.  I  am  growing  childish.  How  can  Francesca 
be  my  daughter  ?  * 

He  looked  around  in  helpless  agitation  and  confusion. 

At  that  moment  a  white  figure  appeared  at  the  garden 
door,  and  ran  swiftly  down  the  garden  path.  It  was  Clara, 
coming  to  clear  up  all  before  Emanuel  vanished  again  into 
the  country  where  there  is  no  post  and  where  nobody  has  an 
address. 

*  Clara  I '  cried  Francesca,  '  tell  me,  if  you  can — tell  me, 
tor  Heaven's  sake,  what  this  means.' 

*  We  have  just  discovered,'  said  Harold,  briefly,  *  that 
Emanuel's  name  is  Elveda.' 

*  Oh !  They  have  just  found  it  out  ?  I  came  here  this 
evening  on  purpose  to  tell  them.  I  have  known  it  all  along. 
Francesca,  forgive  me.  I  thought  that  if  I  brought  you  two 
together  you  would  find  out  before  very  long  the  secret  of 
your  relationship,  and  I  knew  that  whether  the  delay  was  long 
or  short  you  would  learn  to  love  each  other.  But,  to  be  sure, 
I  thought  it  would  be  discovered  in  a  day  or  two,  or  even  in 
an  hour  or  two.  If  you  had  been  ordinary  folk  you  would 
have  found  it  out  long  ago.  But  your  heads  were  up  in  the 
clouds — you  never  stooped  to  ask  the  simplest  questions  as  to 
who  and  what  you  were  -at  home  as  they  say  at  school. 
Your  heads  were  in  the  air :  you  were  always  talking  of  thing^^ 
too  deep  for  ordinary  mortals.  So  you  have  only  just  found 
it  out.' 

*  I  don't  understand  yet,'  said  Francesca. 

*One  moment.  Tell  me,  dear,  are  you  grateful  to  me  for 
bringing  you  to  know  Emanuel  ?  ' 

*  Yes — yes,  of  course  I  am.' 

*  Do  you  already  respect  and  revere  him  ?  Do  you  sit  at 
his  feet  and  hear  him? ' 

*  He  has  been  my  Master.  I  have  no  words  for  the  respect 
and  veneration  in  which  I  hold  him.' 
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*  Add  love,  then,  to  your  veneration ;  for  he  is  your  father. 
Emanuel,  are  you  willing  to  have  a  daughter  ?  ' 

'  I  ha^'e  never  thought  it  possihle  that  I  should  have  a 
daughter.' 

*  Yet  you  have  one.  That  evening  when  you  hade  farewell 
to  your  wife  thJ3  ohild  was  an  infant  three  months  old  lying  in 
a  cradle.  But  you  were  not  told.  If  you  have  any  douht, 
ask  Melkah — the  old  S^^ian  woman — you  remember  Melkah  ? 
Look  at  this  girl,  and  alk  your  own  heart.  Can  you  love  this 
girl  ?    Look  at  her  face — is  it  not  your  own  ? ' 

Then  Emanuel  looked  upon  his  daughter's  face,  ^nd  knew 
that  she  was  his  own  child.  And  he  lifted  his  hands  solemnly 
to  bless  his  daughter.  But  he  spoke  no  word.  And  without 
a  word  Francesca  fell  into  her  father's  embrace. 

Clara  touched  Harold's  hand,  and  they  left  the  father  and 
daughter  together.  *  I  was  afraid,'  she  said  in  the  parlour, 
'  that  I  should  be  too  late.  I  only  understood  this  evening 
that  his  departure  was  so  near.  Oh  !  if  he  had  disappeared 
again  without  learning  the  truth  I  I  should  never  have  c<xred 
to  tell  Francesca.  We  knew  it  all  along,  because  he  came  to 
father  with  a  letter  from  a  foreign  correspondent.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  wisest  to  act  as  we  did— I  wanted 
Francesca  to  be  influenced  by  him.  I  found  out  before  she 
came  here  what  a  wonderful  creature  he  is — ^I  knew  he  would 
touch  her  imagination.  We  will  go  away  and  leave  them  for 
the  night.    They  will  have  so  much  to  say.* 

*  You  knew  all  along  ? ' 

*  Yes.  Oh !  there  is  more.  Madame  Elveda  is  my  cousin — 
that  my  father  knew,  but  I  did  not.  Our  name  is  Albu,  and 
her  name  was  Albu.  And  now  she  has  lost  nearly  all  her 
money,  poor  lady!  and  she  has  lost  her  daughter,  for 
Francesca  will  never  take  up  Woman's  Cause  now — never — 
ntver — never.  She  will  love  her  father  too  much.  Mr. 
AUeyne,  I'm  sorry  you've  lost  your  peerage,  but  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing  for  Nelly,  isn't  it  ?  You  will  have  for  wife,  after  all, 
a  Daughter  of  the  Law  obedient  to  the  will  of  her  husband. 
That  is,  of  course,  if  Francesca ' 

Harold  smiled.  Christians,  before  the  wedding  bells  ring, 
are  only  half-hearted  about  wishing  the  obedience  of  their 
wives. 

*  Provided,'  he  said,  *  that  she  accepts  in  exchange  * — to  an 
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Oriental  like  Clara  the  words  were  mere  foolishness— *  the 
service  and  the  obedience  of  her  lover.' 

A  week  later  the  same  gronp  were  gathered  together  again 
in  that  little  room.  Francesca  was  in  travelling  costume,  and 
her  boxes  were  in  the  narrow  passage  outside.  Emanuel's 
travelling  costume  remained  the  same  as  he  had  always  worn, 
and  his  luggage  consisted  of  a  bag  in  which  were  his  carving 
tools  and  a  few  necessaries. 

*  Everything  is  ready,  Francesca  ? '  asked  Harold.  '  Can  1 
do  nothing  for  you  ? ' 

*  Nothing  more,  Harold,  thank  you.  We  are  going  right 
•through  to  Beirfit — from  there  I  will  write  to  you — and  to 
Damascus  next.  There  I  will  write  again.  After  that  we  are 
going  to  join  some  Arab  tribe  and  live  awhile  in  the  Desert.' 

'  Have  you  seen  your  mother  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  she  is  hard  and  bitter.     She  cannot  forgive  me 
though  she  tried  to  say  kind  things,    I  have  deserted  her —and 
the  Cause — oh !  the  Cause  1  *     She  shuddered.    '  She  has  lost 
her  friends  with  her  fortune.  Except  for  Melkah,  she  is  alone. 
Go  and  see  her  often,  Harold.    She  will  be  very  lonely.' 

'  And  you — ^you  are  happy,  Francesca  ? ' 

*  I  am  happier  than  I  have  ever  been  in  all  my  life  before. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  live  for,  but  the  Ufe  of  nature 
and  God's  law.  I  have  my  father  to  study  and  to  obey.  It  is 
such  happiness  as  I  never  imagined.  And  all  the  world  has 
grown  so  real — and  I  am  in  it,  not  outside  it.  The  Passing 
Show  has  become  part  of  the  Eternal  Drama  in  which  I,  too, 
play  my  humble  part.  I  have  my  father  and  my  cousins.  I 
am  no  longer  without  kith  and  kin.* 

*  Will  you  not  acknowledge  your  lover  as  well  ?  *  he 
whispered. 

*  Yes — I  have — ^you.  What  more  can  I  want,  or  look  to 
have  ?  Let  me,  like  Anthony,  have  the  Common  Lot  1  What 
better  can  there  be  than  the  Lot  intended  by  the  Lord  for  all  ? ' 

Harold  started.  Whr  had  ever  before  heard  from  Fran- 
cesca's  lips  a  single  word  in  the  spirit  of  Faith.' 

*  The  Common  Lot,'  said  the  Earl,  who  was  with  them. 
'  I  chose  it  and  would  not  give  it^up,  though  the  Countess  has 
again  been  fined  twenty  shillings  and  costs — for  the  usual 
offence.    The  Common  Lot  is  best.' 

*  We  leave  you.    Emanuel  looked  about  him.    *  I  take  my 
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(laughter — my  Francesca'  -his  voice  dropped  like  that  of  a 
lover  when  he  names  his  mistress,  and  his  eyes  grew  humid  a^i 
he  gazed  upon  her — *  I  take  my  daughter — my  Francesca  —to 
the  Land  of  our  Fathers.  She  shall  see  the  ruins  where  her 
ancestor  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity  ruled  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  she  shall  see  the  cities  and  mountains  where  another 
ancestor,  a  greater  Prince,  reigned  for  his  allotted  time  and 
wrote  his  Psalms  for  all  time.  Then  we  will  stay  awhile — 
my  Francesca  with  me — in  the  Desert.  After  a  time  she — my 
Francesca — will  return  to  you  ;  but  as  for  me  I  will  return  no 
more  to  the  vast  collections  of  bricks  called  the  towns  of 
Europe.  I  have  been  presumptuous.  I  thought  it  was  given 
to  me  alone  among  men  suddenly  to  change  the  mind  of  the 
world  and  to  make  them  ready  for  the  Reign  of  Peace.  I 
must  win  my  way  back  to  humility  by  meditation  and  by 
silence.  You  shall  have  my  daughter — my  Francesca — back, 
but  for  me  I  shall  return  no  more.* 

'  Francesca  I  *  Harold  took  her  hand.  *  Francesca,  my 
Rose  of  Sharon  1 ' 

*  Patience,  Harold.  Oh  I  dear  friend ' — she  laid  her  other 
hand  on  Emanuel's  shoulder — *  suffer  me  to  be  with  my  father 
— my  own  father — a  little  longer.  Oh !  you  cannot  tell  what 
a  happiness  it  is  to  hear  his  voice,  only  to  serve  him  and  to 
obey  him  I  A  little  longer,  Harold  1  Then,  if  it  please  my 
Lord,  and  if  his  handmaiden  still  finds  favour  in  his  eyes ' 
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